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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  TELEVISION 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1990 


FRroAY,  MAY  21,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:04  a.m.,  in  room 
226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Paul  Simon  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee),  presiding. 

Also  present:  Senators  Metzenbaum  and  Feinstein  (ex  officio). 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  SIMON,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Senator  Simon.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  We  are 
holding  hearings  on  the  question  of  television  violence  and  what 
can  and  should  be  done  about  this. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  harm  that  television 
violence  does.  That  is  one  point  that  was  debated.  I  don't  find  any- 
one debating  that  question  anymore. 

Two-and-a-half  years  ago,  the  industry  was  given  an  exemption 
under  the  antitrust  laws  to  get  together  to  establish  standards  in 
an  attempt  to  see  what  we  can  do  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  solve  this 
problem.  The  question  today  is  where  are  we  and  will  the  industry 
respond  adequately. 

Only  three  nations,  Japan,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
have  no  censorship  of  television  and  movies.  I  regard  that  as  an 
asset.  Everyone  in  the  United  States  does  not  regard  that  as  an 
asset.  There  is  national  recognition  of  the  problem  and  the  question 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  deal  with  it  in  a  responsible  way. 

Last  week's  New  Yorker  magazine  quotes  Hollywood  producer 
Lawrence  Gordon: 

I'd  be  lying  if  I  said  that  people  don't  imitate  what  they  see  on  the  screen.  I  would 
be  a  moron  to  say  that  they  don't  because  look  how  dress  stjrles  change.  We  have 
people  who  want  to  look  like  Julia  Roberts,  Michelle  Pfeifier,  and  Madonna.  Of 
course,  we  imitate.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  think  that  they  would  imitate 
our  dress,  our  music,  our  look,  but  not  imitate  any  of  our  violence  or  other  actions. 

Children  imitate.  I  have  a  3-year-old  granddaughter.  I  see  her 
imitating  what  is  on  television.  Children  watch  an  average  27 
hours  per  week  of  television,  and  in  some  inner  city  areas,  that 
goes  as  high  as  11  hours  a  day. 

The  American  Psychological  Association — we  will  be  hearing 
from  them  today — last  year  reported  that  accumulated  research 
clearly  demonstrates  a  correlation  between  viewing  violence  and 

(1) 


aggressive  behavior;  that  is,  heavy  viewers  behave  more  aggres- 
sively than  light  viewers.  Children  and  adults  who  watch  a  large 
number  of  aggressive  programs  also  tend  to  hold  attitudes  and  val- 
ues that  favor  the  use  of  aggression  to  solve  conflicts. 

Dr.  Brandon  Centerwall,  who  will  be  one  of  our  witnesses  today, 
had  the  results  of  his  study  pubUshed  in  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Journal  on  June  10  last  year,  and  he  said  in  his  article, 
among  other  things: 

Infants  have  instinctive  desire  to  imitate  observed  human  behavior.  They  do  not 
possess  an  instinct  for  gauging  a  priori  whether  a  behavior  ought  to  be  imitated. 
They  will  imitate  anything,  including  behavior  that  most  adults  would  regard  as  de- 
structive and  antisocial.  Up  through  ages  3  and  4,  many  children  are  vmable  to  dis- 
tinguish fact  from  fantasy  in  television  programs  and  remain  unable  to  do  so  despite 
advdt  coaching.  In  the  minds  of  such  yoimg  children,  television  is  a  source  of  en- 
tirely factual  information  regarding  how  the  world  works. 

And  then  he  reached  this  dramatic  conclusion: 

Long-term  childhood  exposure  to  television  is  a  causal  factor  behind  approxi- 
mately 10,000  homicides  annually.  If,  hypothetically,  television  technology  had 
never  been  developed,  there  would  be  10,000  fewer  homicides  each  year  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  70,000  fewer  rapes,  and  700,000  fewer  injurious  assaults. 

That  is  pretty  powerful  medicine.  TV  Guide  asked  for  a  study  by 
the  Center  for  Media  and  Public  Affairs  on  1  day  of  television  last 
year.  In  1  day  of  television,  they  measured  389  serious  assaults  ex- 
cluding use  of  guns;  362  gunplay  items;  273  isolated  punches;  272 
incidents  of  pushing  and  dragging;  menacing  threat  with  a  weapon, 
226;  128  slaps;  deliberate  property  destruction,  95;  simple  assault, 
73;  all  other  types,  28,  for  a  total  of  1,846. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  Researcher  says  the  year  1992  set 
an  all-time  record  for  violence  in  children's  shows. 

According  to  Harvard  University  psychologist  Ron  Slaby: 

The  harm  caused  by  violence  in  the  media  goes  beyond  increasing  aggression. 
Youngsters  also  experience  a  victim  effect,  increased  fearfiilness  of  becoming  a  vic- 
tim and  a  bystander  effect,  increased  callousness  toward  violence  directed  at  others. 

According  to  the  Times-Mirror  poll  done  this  year,  72  percent  of 
Americans  think  that  television  shows  contain  too  much  violence. 
Eighty  percent  of  those  surveyed  felt  that  violence  was  harmful  to 
society.  This  is  all  on  the  negative  side. 

On  the  positive,  the  industry  has  come  together.  The  three  net- 
works handed  me  standards  in  December  that  they  agreed  upon  in 
the  area  of  violence  that  will  affect  fall  programming  of  this  coming 
year.  And  I  have  to  say,  as  I  look  at  the  fall  programming,  with 
the  exception  of  the  movies  because  I  can't  tell  what  they  are  going 
to  be,  the  fall  programming  does  look  less  violent. 

And  it  is  not  simply  the  standards.  Frankly,  the  standards  are 
fairly  subjective.  They  are  not  like  the  British  standards  where 
they  are  measure-specific  incidents,  the  standards  including  clued 
phrases  like  "no  gratuitous  violence."  And  one  cynic  told  me  vio- 
lence that  makes  money  won't  be  gratuitous.  I  don't  think  that  is 
the  case.  But  there  a:  e  cynics  out  there  who  don't  believe  that  the 
standards  really  will  result  in  fundamental  change. 

What  encourages  me  is,  frankly,  the  reaction  of  some  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  industry,  including  one  of  the  witnesses  today,  Howard 
Stringer,  president  of  CBS  Broadcast  Group,  who  recently  stated, 


"It  is  hard  not  to  think  that  broadcasters  had  some  role  in  making 
the  U.S.  a  more  violent  nation."  That  attitude  encourages  me. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  cable  is  inching  ahead.  I 
have  to  say  it  has  not  gone  as  far  as  the  broadcast  industry  has 
up  to  this  point,  but  it  is  inching  sihead. 

The  concern  expressed  in  other  countries  is  encouraging.  In  New 
Zealand,  where  64  percent  of  the  drama  on  television  originated  in 
America,  the  New  Zealand  Mental  Health  Foundation  has  called 
for  reduction  of  the  number  of  U.S.  television  programs.  According 
to  one  of  the  group's  recent  surveys,  the  imported  American  tele- 
vision programs  are  three  times  more  violent  than  that  of  other 
countries. 

The  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor  article  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  best-known  children's  programs  in  this  country  has  two  ver- 
sions. One  version  has  violence  in  it;  that  is  shown  in  the  United 
States.  The  other  version  eliminates  the  violence;  that  is  shown  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now,  how  often  that  may  be  the  case,  how 
many  other  programs,  I  don't  know,  but  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  I  find  very  discouraging. 

I  am  concerned  also  about  promotions  and  the  reality  shows.  We 
are  going  to  show  4^2  minutes  of  promotions  and  I  think  a  little 
bit  from  some  of  the  other  programs  that  are  coming  up. 

[Videotape  shown.] 

Senator  Simon.  Tom  Shales,  the  movie  critic  for  the  Washington 
Post,  noted  on  May  1,  "The  networks  in  their  madness  are  going 
to  put  America  through  the  ringer  with  one  bloody  mess  after  an- 
other this  month."  He  called  May  "Murder  Month."  One  other  writ- 
er calls  it  "Mayhem  May." 

Howard  Rosenberg,  movie  critic  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  de- 
scribed it  this  way,  "It  is  a  time  when  much  of  prime  time  again 
will  resemble  Murder,  Inc.  It  starts  with  a  bloody  binge  that  yields 
not  1,  not  2,  not  3,  but  a  whopping  11  bodies."  He  wrote  that  in 
April. 

"Murder  in  the  Heartland,"  you  just  saw  a  preview  on  that.  The 
Washington  Post  reports  that  an  18-year-old  Canadian  saw  it  and 
repeated  the  murders  in  the  same  way  that  he  saw  on  that  movie. 

On  the  positive  side,  again,  the  industry  has  called  a  meeting  for 
August  2  in  Los  Angeles  where  broadcast,  cable,  and  the  film  in- 
dustry will  come  together.  Jack  Valenti  called  me  immediately 
after  the  announcement  of  the  program  and  said,  "We  recognize  we 
have  problems.  We  are  going  to  participate."  I  forget  how  many 
people  have  been  invited  from  the  movie  industry,  but  a  great 
many,  and  Jack  Valenti  has  twice  been  up  to  my  office  discussing 
this  whole  problem  with  me. 

We  face,  ultimately,  it  seems  to  me,  a  choice  of  censorship  or  re- 
sponsible voluntary  conduct  and,  clearly,  the  better  answer  is  re- 
sponsible voluntary  conduct.  We  don't  want  to  stifle  creativity,  but 
we  have  to  recognize  in  this  free  society  we  have  a  problem. 

Before  I  call  on  the  first  witnesses  here,  let  me  call  on  my  col- 
leagues for  any  opening  statements.  And  let  me  just  say  two  of  the 
witnesses  are  from  North  Dakota.  This  is  not  just  a  problem  in 
Chicago  or  Boston  or  Los  Angeles  or  Cleveland.  This  is  a  problem 
all  across  America. 

Senator  Metzenbaum? 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HOWARD  M.  METZENBAUM,  A 
U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  over  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  for  your  leadership  in  this  area.  You  have 
raised  the  profile  of  this  issue,  raised  the  concerns  of  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress.  Congressman  Markey  has  done  the  same.  Kent 
Conrad  and  Senator  Dorgan  have  also  been  involved.  But  you  have 
been  the  champion  and  you  have  led  the  way,  and  you  have  said 
to  the  industry,  come,  let's  reason  together  and  let's  see  if  we  can 
work  it  out.  When  they  said  that  they  couldn't  reason  together  be- 
cause they  were  concerned  about  the  antitrust  implications,  you 
came.  We  worked  out  together  on  the  Antitrust  Committee  and  put 
through  the  Congress  an  exemption  that  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  sit  down  and  talk.  But  the  fact  is  that  tempus  fugit.  Time  moves 
on.  And,  really,  their  talk  at  this  point  is  far  better  than  their  ac- 
tion. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  meeting  is  going  to  be  taking 
place,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  is  productive.  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Tom  Shales  had  a  subsequent  article — I  think  it  was 
today,  as  a  matter  of  fact — in  which  he  says,  "Murder  Month  is  al- 
most over,  but  the  networks  still  have  a  few  more  violent  crime 
movies  to  sneak  in  before  the  May  ratings  sweep  in." 

This  week  NBC  offers  "In  the  Line  of  Duty";  "Ambush  in  Waco," 
which  you  saw  a  promo  for,  a  movie  erected  on  the  ashes  of  the 
Branch  Dividian  tragedy  in  Texas.  ABC  airs  "Deadly  Relations," 
the  sordid  saga  of  a  monstrous  drug-addicted  dad. 

I  have  been  around  here  long  enough  to  know  that  sometimes 
problems  go  on,  and  those  in  the  industry  think  that  they  can  hire 
the  best  or  the  highest-paid  lobbyists  and  somehow  keep  Congress 
from  acting.  But  I  think  the  turnout  for  this  hearing  this  morning 
of  five  Senators  indicates  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
the  Cogressperson  who  is  the  leader  in  the  House  on  this  issue  in- 
dicates that  we  are  not  going  to  just  stand  by  and  twiddle  our 
thumbs.  We  are  not  going  to  wait  until  they  get  around  to  doing 
something  about  it. 

It  is  not  alone  the  glorification  of  violence  that  creates  the  prob- 
lems. Besides  the  fact  that  it  desensitizes  brutality,  it  sends  a  mes- 
sage that  violence  is  an  acceptable  way  to  resolve  conflict  and  solve 
problems. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  an  industry  that  puts  on  the  tube 
so  much  negative  material  that  my  grandchildren  are  precluded 
from  turning  on  the  TV  sets  by  their  parents  because  they  don't 
want  them  to  see  all  of  that  violence.  I  don't  want  them  to  see  all 
of  that  violence. 

The  TV  industry  ought  to  recognize  one  thing  and  never  forget 
it.  They  don't  own  the  airwaves.  They  just  have  franchises,  and 
what  Congress  giveth,  Congress  can  take  away.  I  am  getting  to  the 
point,  in  my  own  view,  that  if  we  can't  stop  it  any  other  way, 
maybe  we  find  a  way  to  take  back  some  of  those  TV  franchises  that 
are  presently  in  the  hands  of  the  networks,  as  well  as  the  local  sta- 
tions. 

The  responsibility  in  the  main  belongs  at  the  network  level,  but 
I  think  we  have  had  enough.  I  think  yesterday  was  too  late.  I  am 


thankful  to  you  for  all  that  you  have  done.  We  haven't  finished  the 
problem,  but,  with  your  leadership,  I  think  we  will  get  it  done. 

Thank  you  once  again. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

Senator  Feinstein? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DIANNE  FEINSTEIN,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Senator  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  join  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  in  thanking  you  for  your  leader- 
ship and  sa3dng  you  have  gained  one  Senator  to  follow  in  this 
cause.  I  have  learned  through  almost  30  years  now  in  public  life 
that  the  increase  of  violence  on  television  is  fueling  violence  in  the 
home,  in  the  schools,  and  on  our  streets.  I  want  to  thank  Senators 
Conrad  and  Dorgan  and  Representative  Markey  for  being  part  of 
this. 

I  am  here  to  listen  and  to  learn.  But,  to  be  honest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  much  less  interested  in  proof  of  causality  in  numbers 
than  I  am  in  common  sense.  Let's  be  frank.  Kids  see  a  lot  of  vio- 
lence on  television  and  in  the  movies.  It  sells,  so  it  is  there. 

We  also  know,  beyond  question,  that  children  are  marvelous 
mimics.  It  is  that  innate  capacity  which  helps  them  assimilate  a 
large  number  of  social  and  behavioral  cues  that  we  adults  provide 
as  we  raise  our  children. 

So  you  don't  need  numbers  to  add  this  one  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  children  are  influenced  by  what  they  see,  and  what  they 
are  seeing  today  is  aggressive,  it  is  violent,  it  is  bloody,  and  it  is 
gratuitous.  You  can  learn  more  about  how  to  use  a  weapon  by 
watching  television  than  if  you  go  to  any  police  firing  range.  That 
is  a  fact.  I  have  done  it.  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  learned  how  to  break 
down  and  set  up  weapons,  learned  the  various  characteristics  of 
weapons,  just  by  watching  movies  and  sitcoms  on  television. 

As  a  member  of  this  full  committee,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
am  very  interested.  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony 
of  others  today  and  I  will  be  with  you  as  we  go  downstream  and 
try  to  do  what  we  can  to  curb  the  violence  on  television. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

When  you  mention  that  violence  sells,  there  is  also  evidence  that 
nonviolence  sells,  also.  It  is  a  little  bit  like  a  nuclear  arms  agree- 
ment. If  we  can  get  an  agreement  that  no  one  is  going  to  exceed 
certain  standards,  then  no  one  benefits  by  that.  Just  assuming  that 
violence  sells,  however,  we  have  to  have  a  higher  standard  than 
what  sells.  I  think  that  is  the  bottom  line. 

Unless  any  of  you  have  wishes  to  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  call 
on  you  in  the  order  of  your  appearance  here.  So,  Senator  Conrad, 
you  were  the  first  here,  and  we  will  call  on  our  colleague  from 
North  Dakota,  Senator  Conrad. 


PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  THE  HONORABLE  KENT  CONRAD,  A 
U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA;  THE 
HONORABLE  EDWARD  J.  MARKET,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS;  AND  THE 
HONORABLE  BYRON  L.  DORGAN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KENT  CONRAD 

Senator  Conrad.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of 
all,  thank  you  very  much  for  holding  this  hearing  because  I  think 
it  is  an  important  one.  Most  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
leadership  that  you  have  provided  on  this  issue. 

I  must  say  that  I  personally  was  moved  to  act,  after  listening  to 
you,  in  Virginia  at  the  Democratic  Senators  retreat  there  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  because  after  my  own  family  has  experienced  violence 
here  in  this  city,  listening  to  your  explanation  of  the  effect  of  tele- 
vision violence  moved  me  to  act  to  try  to  reduce  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  provided  the  industry  with  a  window  of 
opportunity  to  act  to  reduce  the  level  of  violence  on  television,  in 
the  movies  and  to  do  so  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  given  this  industry  an  opportunity  they 
ought  to  take  because,  if  my  constituency  is  any  measure,  if  they 
fail  to  act,  someone  is  going  to  act  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  important  to  the  country.  There  is 
simply  too  much  violence,  and  violence  in  the  media  is  contributing 
to  violence  in  our  society.  The  examples  abound. 

From  the  13-year-old  in  California  who  murdered  a  friend's  fa- 
ther and  then  poured  salt  in  his  wounds  because  he  said  he  had 
seen  it  on  TV,  to  the  26  young  men  and  boys  who  killed  themselves 
playing  Russian  roulette  after  watching  a  movie  on  television  that 
showed  the  same  thing — ^to  example  after  example,  we  know  there 
is  a  connection.  We  don't  need  any  more  scientific  studies.  Common 
sense  tells  us  that  the  repetition  of  violence  on  television  and  in 
the  movies  is  having  an  impact  on  the  young  people  and  even  the 
not-so-young  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  very  time  the  FBI  is  telling  us  that  juve- 
nile violent  crime  is  soaring,  we  are  also  seeing  an  epidemic  of  tele- 
vision violence. 

The  American  Psychological  Association  tells  us  by  the  time  a 
child  is  12  years  old,  they  will  have  witnessed  100,000  acts  of  vio- 
lence on  television,  including  8,000  murders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  referenced  Tom  Shales  indicating  that  May 
was  Murder  Month.  I  brought  along  a  chart  that  shows  the  adver- 
tisements from  TV  Week  just  for  1  week.  The  cover,  'Tale  of  a  Ne- 
braska Killing  Spree;"  inside,  "Black  Widow  Murders;"  "Murder  in 
the  Heartland;"  "Visions  of  Murder;"  murder,  murder,  murder.  How 
can  it  not  have  an  effect? 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  also  quite  right  to  point  out  that  life  imi- 
tates art  because,  next  to  the  ads  from  TV  Week,  we  have  the  story 
of  what  happened  in  Manitoba.  A  young  man,  18  years  old,  kills 
his  13-year-old  girlfriend's  mother  andf  her  brother  days  after 
watching    "Murder    in    the    Heartland,"    the    story    of    Charles 


Starkweather,  who  at  age  17  killed  his  14-year-old  girlfriend's 
mother  and  her  stepfather  and  her  sister, 

Mr.  Chairman,  enough  is  enough.  The  tape  that  you  showed,  I 
think,  demonstrated  better  than  anything  we  can  say  how  things 
have  gone  too  far.  Enough  is  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  you  in  Virginia,  I  went  home  to 
North  Dakota  and  called  together  educators,  law  enforcement,  peo- 
ple who  advocate  for  children,  and  church  leaders.  We  decided  to 
start  a  petition  drive  to  influence  the  executives  who  are  meeting 
in  August.  After  I  saw  the  outpouring  of  interest  in  my  State,  I 
came  back  to  Washington  and  called  a  national  group  together, 
again,  including  law  enforcement,  educators,  church  leaders,  advo- 
cates for  children.  We  have  agreed  to  start  a  national  coalition,  and 
we  will  be  announcing  a  drive  the  first  week  of  June.  I  very  much 
hope  everyone  here  will  be  involved. 

Let  me  just  close  by  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  the  one  who 
has  led  this  fight.  You  are  the  one  that  has  put  the  focus  on  the 
issue.  You  couldn't  have  been  more  right  to  do  so.  And  I  just  want 
to  personally  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  because  I  think  it 
is  going  to  make  a  difference. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Senator  Conrad  submitted  the  following:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Kent  Conrad 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  and  other  Member's  of 
the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  todays  hearing  on  the  impact 
of  violence  in  the  media  on  children.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  you  have  invited 
major  broadcast  industry  and  cable  network  representatives  to  this  hearing,  and 
that  you  are  again  examining  industry  efforts  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  violence  on 
entertainment  television. 

Most  importantly,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  leadership  you  have  taken  since 
coming  to  the  Senate  on  this  critical  children's  issue.  The  Television  Program  Im- 
provement Act  that  you  introduced  several  years  ago  has  provided  the  impetus  nec- 
essary to  move  the  broadcast  industry  towards  a  voluntary  agreement  on  curbing 
violence  in  television  programming.  You  have  provided  the  television  industry  with 
a  window  of  opportumty  to  act  responsibly  on  this  critical  issue. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the  TV  industry,  based  on  a  review  of  prime-time 
TV  programming  in  early  May,  has  reneged  on  this  important  agreement  and  is  re- 
laxing the  TV  violence  standards  announced  last  year.  TV  programming  for  the 
week  of  May  2nd  in  TV  WEEK  illustrates  the  reversal  of  the  television  industry  pol- 
icy. (NOTE  CHART) 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  month,  I  invited  parents,  educators,  child  advocacy 
groups,  law  enforcement  officials,  and  community  and  church  leaders  to  a  meeting 
in  Bismarck,  to  share  their  concerns  on  the  subject  of  violence  and  children,  and 
the  impact  of  television  violence  on  children.  As  you  know,  parents,  educators  and 
many  individuals  and  organizations  are  expressing  deep  concern  over  the  growing 
violence  among  children.  They  are  questioning  whether  the  increased  violence  on 
entertainment  television  and  in  movies  is  contributing  to  the  alarming  rise  in  vio- 
lence among  juveniles.  Clearly  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  and  several  developments 
confirm  this  trend.  *NOTE  POST  ARTICLE/CHART 

Statistics  regarding  the  incidence  of  violence  involving  teenagers  and  in  many  in- 
stances pre-teens,  are  alarming.  The  FBI  in  its  most  recent  report  to  Congress, 
"Crime  in  the  United  States,  1991",  has  reported  that  the  Nation  is  experiencing 
an  unrivaled  period  of  juvenile  violent  crime — 430  arrests  for  every  100,000  juve- 
niles in  the  United  States — an  increase  that  represents  a  27  percent  jump  over  the 
1980  rate.  These  increases  in  violent  crime  involve  not  only  disadvantaged  youth  in 
urban  areas,  but  also  juveniles  from  famiHes  of  all  races,  social  classes  and  life- 
styles. 

While  juvenile  violence  has  increased  dramatically  over  the  past  decade,  there  has 
also  been  a  corresponding  and  extraordinary  increase  in  our  children's  exposure,  on 
a  daily  basis,  to  violence  in  the  media,  especially  on  television,  in  movies  and  video 
rentals. 
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As  you  know,  the  typical  American  child  is  exposed  to  an  average  of  27  hours  of 
TV  each  week — as  much  as  11  hours  per  dav  for  some  children.  The  same  child  is 
exposed  to  more  than  25  acts  of  violence  an  hour  when  viewing  children's  program- 
ming. Based  upon  children's  viewing  habits,  it  is  estimated  by  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  that  a  typical  child  will  watch  8,000  murders  and  more  than 
100,000  acts  of  violence  before  finishing  elementary  school.  By  the  age  of  18,  that 
same  teenager,  will  have  witnessed  200,000  acts  of  violence  on  TV  including  40,000 
murders. 

Without  question,  most  experts  on  children's  behavior  have  concluded  that  there 
is  a  direct  Unk  between  exposure  to  TV  violence  along  with  other  forms  of  media 
violence,  and  violence  in  society.  According  to  an  article  in  "The  JoiUTial  of  the 
American  Medical  Association"  of  June,  1992,  the  Unk  is  especially  clear  for  young 
children  who  are  vulnerable  to  the  negative  influences  of  the  media. 

Mr.  Chairman,  parents,  educators,  and  many  other  individuals  and  organizations 
are  deeply  troubled  over  the  alarming  increase  in  violence  in  our  daily  lives.  They 
are  absolutely  outraged  that  tiiis  trend  carries  over  to  entertainment  television  and 
movies.  Although  Congress  passed  the  Television  Program  Improvement  Act  in 
1990,  there  are  clear  indications  that  the  networks  are  far  from  complying  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  reduce  violence  in  the  media. 

I  beUeve  we  must  take  concrete  steps,  not  only  in  Congress,  but  as  citizens  work- 
ing together,  to  curb  the  alarming  violence  among  our  youth.  While  there  are  many 
factors  contributing  to  this  rise  in  violence — all  of  which  must  be  addressed — ^we 
must  focus  on  one  of  the  primary  causes,  violence  in  entertainment  television.  That 
is  why  I  have  urged  citizens  earlier  this  month  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  to  peti- 
tion the  broadcast  media  to  immediately  reduce  violence  on  television,  and  to  urge 
the  Federal  Communication  Commission  to  establish  a  violence  rating  system  and 
guidelines  for  broadcasters  to  follow  during  prime  time  and  children  s  viewing 
hours.  I  am  pleased  to  share  a  copy  of  the  petition  on  TV  violence  that  is  being  cir- 
culated by  citizens  throughout  North  Dakota. 

Again,  I  applaud  your  leadership  in  this  critical  area  for  ovu-  children,  and  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  today's 
hearing. 

A  Petition  to  TV  and  Cable  TV  Network  Ciuef  Executive  Officers 

Whereas  the  Nation  is  experiencing,  according  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, an  unrivaled  period  of  juvenile  violent  crime  among  youth  fi"om  all  races,  social 
classes  and  lifestyles; 

Whereas  a  typical  American  child  is  exposed  to  an  average  of  27  hours  of  tele- 
vision each  week,  and  as  many  as  11  hours  per  day  for  an  inner  city  child; 

Whereas  the  average  American  child  will  watch  8,000  murders  and  100,000  acts 
of  violence  on  TV  before  finishing  elementary  school,  and  by  the  age  of  18,  that 
same  teenager,  will  have  witnessed  200,00  acts  of  violence  on  TV  including  40,000 
murders; 

Whereas,  according  to  a  recent  Times  Mirror  Media  poll,  a  majority  of  Americans 
believe  that  entertainment  TV  is  too  violent; 

Whereas,  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  on  several  occasions 
since  1975,  has  alerted  the  medical  community  to  the  deforming  effects  the  viewing 
of  television  violence  has  on  normal  child  development,  increasing  levels  of  aggres- 
siveness and  violence; 

Whereas,  The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommended  that  television  pro- 
ducers exercise  greater  restraint  in  the  content  of  programming  for  children; 

Whereas,  according  to  the  H.F.  Guggenheim  Foundation,  there  is  no  question  re- 
garding the  increased  aggressiveness  in  children  as  a  result  of  the  violent  content 
of  television  programs,  and  whereas,  the  Foundation  is  urging  greater  vigilence 
against  media  violence  among  major  TV  networks,  the  cable  TV  industry  and  the 
motion  picture  industry: 

Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  television  networks  and  the  cable  television  industry  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  dramatically  reduce  the  violence  in  the  broadcast  media  in  order 
to  limit  the  exposvu-e  of  children  to  violent  programming  on  TV  and  that  Federal 
Communications  Commission  establish  a  violence  rating  system  for  television;  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  the  broadcasters  to  follow  in  programming  during  prime  time 


and  children's  viewing  hours;  develop  a  program  to  deny  renewal  or  revoke  the  li- 
censes of  broadcasters  failing  to  comply  with  violence  guidelines  and  impose  mone- 
tary penalties  on  cable  TV  broadcasters  failing  to  comply  with  the  violence  guide- 
lines. 


[Editor's  note:  Three  pages  of  a  TV  program  could  not  be  reproduced  effectively 
and  were  retained  in  committee  files.] 
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Echoes  ofMiniseries  Murders 


Canadian  Killings 
Mimic  TV  Movie 

Uy  Ajxnc  i>»rard30P 


TORONTO.  M«y  ID— If  vn>lence 
nn  Aiitencsn  telewiMnn  bcReis  vk)- 
Icncp  i\  rf;k\  'ifi-  3  rlrmble  riurdcr  in 
the  heartlan'l  or  C  anad.i  l.i.st  week 
siijEg^u  th:if  rhe  fffen  re;(ch«rs  IX*- 
yf.M**  th,'  Iwrri**'.-  of  iln-  I.'iiited 
State* 

Mouirtics  »ut\  'jfhe'  law  enlorcc- 
inet't  ai:th<»rific>  in  Flin  Flon.  Mniii- 
tnha.  I'Mlav  Arc'.'Sled  Jnmcb  Phihp 
BrKt^on.  li.  -id^r  n  72-hour  man- 
hunt for  hitn  ;»nd  his  former  girl- 
friend. 13- year -old  Me^K^an 
McCnmifll.  Bridson  is  charged  with 
the  shootinji  deaths  ot  McConnell'* 
tnother,  Marjone.  and  her  brother. 
Christopher,  ns  well  as  the  woundinf; 
of  her  Slitter  Shannon.  MeaRhan 
McConnell  was  not  charced 

A  tew  (Uvs  belcjre  the  kilbng^. 
Hrid?)On  w.ntrheil  the  ABC  rninisene* 
"Murdf*r  m  'he  Henrflnnd  '"  The 
nwnie  drauwiirtij  the  ir'jt-  siory  ot 
C^w^le^  Starkwe^ither.  who  in  1^58 
at  the  age  (>:  17  hilleit  the  nj()thcr 
stej>farti*-r  and  biiby  sister  of  his  14- 
year-old  Hirilncnd.  CartI  Ann  Fu- 
gate.  He  then  roamed  the  roads  o( 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming  with  Fu- 
gaie.  murdering  other  peopie. 

Starkweather  killed  Fugate's 
mother  after  she  toW  the  girl  to 
break  up  with  him.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore the  Man-tob;*  murders.  Marjo- 
ne McConnell  ordered  her  daughter 
to  break  up  wi'h  Brirtson. 

Statkweather  did  his  killing  with  a 
rifle  Prtdsfips  parents  hnd  tried  im- 
Sr«MURDRR.e6.  CoL.S 


Tim  RoCb  u  Ckarlc*  SurkweAth«r  la 
ABCi  "Murder  m  tb«  Hcartlud." 


Murder 

Echoes 

Miniseries 


MrRnF:R.FroinEl 

stiaf-sshitiv  to  ijetsimde  amhontir-s  ro 
conlistntc  .t  rifi*'  ffteir  son  \w\A  ci  ih»* 
tiunk  ri  tic> -rfRJtwf'l-Ut)   I'^l  Chrvcll- 

Bridson  and  Mtaith  in  M-:Coiinetl 
wen:  fmuid  msidc  an  -ihandoiicd  -.i'- 
nienl  tiiixer  <>o  it;c  jinnind^  ot  a  i<K-a! 
concrete  contractor  aVtut  a  cnik-  troni 
rhi'  McC'riiiifll  hoiis*'.  I(  wa.s  not  (■!e;ir 
whcilier  they  had  l)ecn  tlwre  itie  en- 
tire time  Since  rlie  shootings;  .iiithon- 
lies  h.Td  b»*en  senrchinj;  the  siriiljby 
Ijiish  tcrniorv  for  milf^  aroiuul  FItii 
KhHi 

!,ikf  nearlv  evtry  nfher  Caiwtdiim 
handel.  Flin  Fioti.  i.ho-.it  4fKJ  miles, 
north  of  North  tbknt.i  oa  rhf  border 
IxrtWf-eii  Maiii^ilw  ai^l  Saslmtchewao, 
h-is  full  ncre.^^  to  'Vmenian  television 
Thro'juh  (.aWe  uvhn<il.>Ky.  ns  «.(KH» 
residents  can  wntdi  all  rhe  V.b.  net- 
wwks.  f)e;iiiH?d  from  Doiroit,  and  a 
spirts  channel,  fiwai'se  Hiert'  i*^  liftle 
eti'ic  !t>  do  III  th«-  bleak  mining  town. 
where  tlie  e;irth  srays  stj  rott!  all  >.-ear 
that  the  >rwnj{e  is  piped  aSive  ground, 
p-ifjple  watch  n  lot  of  T\ 

'Poijok'  ui  conifminitifs  liki-  tliai  art- 
n'niol»-  and  i.vilated,  and  ''ley  depciwi 
0:1  TV  a  ureal  deal."  >-iid  Toby  Kntnei 
a  psyclK-IoKist  m  Winnii,<-j{.  J'XJ  niik.-?* 
hO'-itheist  of  Rm  Flon.  Kuiner.  a  spe- 
n^list  in  .slr**ss-roht«-d  drsorrers.  *»tii- 
phasiCT-'l  lh;il  tetevi:>io»i  dnesd't  ( aiu-*- 
rtiurckrT.s.  hut  he  sud  \v  h-id  no  doubi 
that  (here  is  .vwie  t(Miiwt  turn  betwoer 
the  l>fiodcn.st  nmJ  Miesf  kill  .i>.^. 

The  movie  ijonayed  Stark wcatliri 
as  a  guy  who  was  retielling  not  iM\Iy 
against  her  pnrenis*  authority .  tnji 
agaia<>t  society  in  general.  That  i»  ^ 
very  appealing  muge  for  mak:  adoles 
cents  whose  live;*  are  not  wT>rkuig. 
As  I  watclied.  I  lliought.  thib  is  gooig  to 
appeal  to  a  lot  of  tnit,traled,  unliappy 
young  n*en  age  19" 

Bridson  is  an  unemployed  high 
school  droiK>ul  wim  nioveil  to  Ftm 
l^on — namefl  for  the  Jnta  Venie  char 
;u[er  Josiah  Flinabbatey  Flonatm— 
with  bus  parent,^  IJi  montlis  ago. 

He  left  his  pa'ents'  home  ai-oni 
three  weeks  ago,  allegedly  at  their  re- 
qnesT  Tlteir  bwyer  said  in  a  press  ion- 
fereme  Siui'liy  thai  they  had  tried  tu 
tiiive   IJiidvni   iirvijluntanlv  cnnimiMt-d 


Jim  BrkboD,  the  Ift-year-old  Ccwdiu 
charged  is  the  liouMe  murder. 

10  a  hospital  because  he  was  severely 
d*-pre>sed.  apiwrently  aft*^  Me^ff\»n 
McConnell  acceded  to  her  mother's 
Wishes  and  broke  up  witli  hiiL  Oiaing 
that  period.  Mannne  McCormeU  also 
reported  to  the  local  office  d  the  Royal 
Onadian  fwhwnied  Frdxre  that  Bridson 
had  sexually  assaulted  her  daughter . 

Last  Monday  and  Tuesday  e\-envigx 
Bridsun  watched  the  nMnisenes  m  the 
company  of  a  fncnc  and  the  fnend's 
girlfhend.  xcorduig  to  Bev^ly  Van 
Merr.  th»-  nn>ther  ■>(  Bndsons  room- 
m:ile.  The  next  night,  BridMin  wa.s 
•  aUed  in  by  RCMP  'rffictals  to  dncuen 
the  sexual  asuult  charges.  He  wu  re- 
Irast-d  late  Wcdotsdiiy  ^uul  .oked  to 
come  twick  ttte  folktwmg  morrjug. 

Some  tunc  before  2  .i.in.  Thursdiv, 
a  man  broke  nito  the  McConnell  house 
ihrougli  a  window  Nt-rifhhitrs  heard 
slmis  and  ratle*!  the  pojic**.  As  the  pi»- 
lio'  arrived  ai  the  Ir*"*!!  rtcK-r,  neigh- 
bors saw  Meaghaii  heuig  pulled  ixit  the 
liiKk  wmtJow  by  someone 

It  was  not  clear  today  wh»*ther 
Meaghan  McOmneU.  who  was  said  to 
►ic  unharmed,  was  accompan>ing  Bnrf- 
son  on  her  own  vrvlitinn.  The  role  in 
1958  of  tJanl  Ann  hugate.  who  spent 
18  years  in  pnun  for  one  of  the  mur- 
ders coirmiited  with  Starkweather. 
was  ambiguous.  She  claimed  after  his 
taptufc  that  she  was  an  tnnucent  hos- 
tage, though  ^*e  had  holed  up  w.th  hini 
in  her  parents*  home  f*ir  several  days 
after  they  wrrr-  murdered 

If  BfKison  IS  tnrd  and  convKted. 
there  will  be  one  wav  in  which  his  case 
'■annot  folk>w  tho  earlier  oik*:  Stark- 
wraiher  was  executcit  in  19.V1  in  Ne- 
bravka  by  elect  rwTjiioo  Caruida  dor> 
not  :illow  capital  punishnieiit 
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Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you,  Senator  Conrad. 

Congressman  Markey  has  been  a  leader,  and  let  me  also  pay 
tribute  to  Congressman  Dan  Glickman  for  his  leadership,  also,  in 
the  House.  Congressman  Markey  held  a  hearing  last  week  on  this 
subject. 

Congressman  Markey? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you.  Senator,  very  much,  and  I  want  to  echo 
what  the  other  Members  have  said  about  you  and  your  leadership 
on  this  issue. 

Without  question,  the  1990  act  has  helped  to  elevate  dramati- 
cally the  attention  nationally  on  this  issue.  The  other  Members 
have  as  well  helped.  You  mentioned  Congressman  Glickman.  He 
worked  with  you  on  that  1990  act,  a  tremendously  important 
change  in  terms  of  how  this  issue  has  been  viewed  since  the  pas- 
sage of  that  act. 

The  problem  that  we  have  right  now  is  that  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  sweeps  month  and  all  of  the  networks  are  driven,  unfortu- 
nately, by  the  need  for  them  to  convince  advertisers  that  they  can 
get  the  highest  possible  ratings  because  the  advertising  rate  which 
they  are  allowed  to  charge  over  the  next  several  months  will  be 
based  upon  their  ratings.  Unfortunately,  networks  know  that  vio- 
lence sells,  and  advertisers  want  to  be  attached  to  the  highest- 
rated  programs. 

What  they  are  beginning  to  learn,  though,  is  that  antiviolence 
also  sells  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American  public,  and  this 
drama  is  about  to  unfold  in  our  country  as  we  begin  to  have  this 
debate. 

For  many  years,  much  like  the  debate  over  the  linkage  between 
cigarettes  and  cancer,  there  has  been  some  uncertainty  in  some 
minds  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is,  in  fact,  a  Hnkage  between  vio- 
lence on  television  and  then  subsequent  violent  behavior  in  individ- 
uals, much  the  same  way  we  debated  that  cancer-cigarette  linkage. 

Now,  I  think  there  is  no  question.  Behavioral  scientists — ^you 
have  Professor  Centerwall  here  today.  He  testified  on  the  House 
side  2  weeks  ago.  Across  the  board,  they  all  agree.  It  is  not  just 
a  relationship.  It  is  actually  a  causal  link  between  the  program 
which  you  are  seeing  and  then  subsequent  violent  behavior. 

Let's  be  honest.  Why  would  advertisers  want  to  have  their  prod- 
ucts identified  with  a  program  to  be  shown  unless  they  thought  the 
viewers  would  then  act  on  what  they  saw  as  an  ad,  to  go  out  and 
buy  the  product?  That  is  the  essence  of  what  advertising  is. 

So  we  have  now  the  prime  time  crime  wave  to  bring  in  the  high- 
est ratings.  We  have  seen  no  real  reduction  thus  far.  We  hear 
promises  of  previews  of  coming  attractions  for  the  future,  but  we 
see  no  real  compelling  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  change  thus 
far 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  television  is  on  an  average  of  6V2 
hours  in  every  home  in  the  United  States  every  single  day.  With 
the  exception  of  the  family  and  the  school,  it  is  the  third  major  in- 
fluence under  development  of  the  personality  of  every  person  in  our 
country,  6V2  hours  every  single  day,  every  single  home,  on  average. 
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So  let  us  not  deny,  then,  that  there  is  a  huge  problem  on  our 
hands.  The  mystery  is  no  longer  whether  or  not  violence  affects 
children.  The  mystery  is  why  the  networks,  the  advertisers,  the 
programmers,  haven't  done  anything  to  change  their  attitudes  to- 
ward the  amount  of  violence  which  they  put  on  the  air. 

As  an  electronic  teacher,  what  we  see  across  the  board  is,  in  fam- 
ily after  family,  attitudes  being  developed  by  those  who  are  unduly 
exposed  to  this  violent  behavior. 

So  our  job,  then,  is  to  find  some  way  of  dealing  with  the  issue. 
What  I  recommend  is  a  two-step  proposal;  one,  that  we  have  a  vol- 
untary rating  system,  similar  to  the  rating  system  which  has  been 
used  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association  over  the  last  25  years,  so 
that  families  can  inform  themselves  as  to  the  violent  content  of 
programming. 

Now,  I  would  clearly  want  this  to  be  done  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
so  that  there  is  a  "V,"  some  symbol  that  the  parents  can  rely  upon 
to  know  that,  in  fact,  there  is  a  violent  content  in  a  program,  and 
then  it  is  up  to  the  parents  to  decide  or  the  family  to  decide  how 
they  want  their  families  to  interact  with  that  programming.  I  don't 
think  that  is  censorship.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  a  violation  of  any 
producer,  a  writer,  a  director,  a  broadcaster's  first  amendment 
right  that  the  consumer  of  the  product  knows  what  is  inside.  We 
do  that  for  movies  right  now.  The  precedent  is  set.  We  are  not 
reinventing  the  wheel. 

Second,  all  new  television  sets  in  the  United  States  must  include 
a  technology  with  the  capability  of  blocking  out  particular  channels 
or  programs.  Parents  cannot  consistently  on  a  day-by-day  basis 
monitor  every  single  program  which  is  on  the  air.  That  is  com- 
pletely unrealistic. 

But,  if  parents  knew  in  advance  which  programs  are  going  to  be 
on  by  using  their  TV  Week  guide  with  the  Vs,  it  could  be  pro- 
grammed in  advance,  a  television  set,  to  block  out  all  of  the  V  pro- 
grams on  that  set  for  other  weeks  or  other  months  in  the  discretion 
of  the  parents,  their  constitutional  rights,  their  constitutional 
rights  to  not  allow  this  information  into  their  home. 

Now,  this  is  something  which  is  doable.  This  can  be  put  together 
as  a  V  block,  a  V  block  that  blocks  out  violence  that  the  parents, 
by  remote  control,  can  just  eradicate  from  the  programming  which 
is  coming  into  their  home.  And  if  the  producers,  directors,  Holly- 
wood broadcasters  agree  on  a  voluntary  basis,  then  it  will  be  rat- 
ings-ready. You  will  have  the  ratings  that  will  be  there,  and  when 
the  technology  is  out  there  in  the  marketplace  within  the  next  year 
or  so,  they  can  begin  to  zap  it  out. 

Why  is  that  important?  It  is  important  because  the  advertisers 
are  clearly  looking  for  a  certain  type  of  consumer.  In  many  ways, 
the  bottom  one-third  of  the  socioeconomic  spectrum  just  happens  to 
be  the  beneficiary  of  the  programming  which  is  on  television,  but 
advertisers  are  not  targeting  them.  The  most  desirable  consumers, 
that  upper  one-third,  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  purchasing  new 
televisions  sets  over  the  next  year  or  two  or  three  in  this  country. 

If  10  or  15  percent  of  them  start  blocking  out  with  the  V  block 
all  the  violence  that  is  on  their  programs,  advertisers  will  pay  at- 
tention, broadcasters  will  pay  attention.  Those  are  the  people  who 
they  are,  in  fact,  targeting. 
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Now,  you  ask  how  is  this  possible.  Well,  in  1990,  we  passed 
through  Congress  out  of  my  committee  and  a  counterpart  commit- 
tee over  here  on  the  Senate  side  a  Television  Decoder  Act,  which 
requires  that  every  new  television  set  in  America  be  closed  caption- 
ready,  so  that  the  24  million  Americans  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing  would  have  a  closed  caption  capacity  built  into  their  tele- 
vision set,  mandated  by  the  Federal  Government.  That  law  has 
now  come  to  pass  and,  in  fact,  every  television  set  being  manufac- 
tured has  this  capability,  so  that  closed  captioning  is  in  every  tele- 
vision set  on  the  market  in  our  country  today  for  the  24  million 
Americans, 

Interestingly,  this  is  something  done  by  the  electronics  industry 
of  America  as  part  of  their  standard-setting  requirements.  Now,  in 
my  conversations  with  them  over  the  last  month,  it  turns  out  that 
they  can  do  the  same  thing  to  make  television  sets,  by  remote  con- 
trol, ready  for  a  violence  block  as  well.  It  is  just  part  of  their  com- 
puter programming  inside  of  the  set,  a  relatively  simple  thing  for 
them  to  do,  in  fact.  But,  interestingly,  there  is  a  debate  that  rages 
inside  of  the  electronics  industry  of  America,  and  the  NAB  is  part 
of  it,  that  requires  a  consensus  to  have  been  reached  on  the  subject 
of  whether  or  not  this  computer  capacity  should  be  built  into  TV 
sets. 

My  feeling  is  that,  as  the  continuation  of  the  Decoder  Act  of 
1990,  they  should  be  made  ready  and  that  we  should  put  the  pres- 
sure on  the  industry  to  ensure  that  every  television  set  has  that 
capacity.  That  combination  balances  the  rights,  the  rights  of  the 
Hollywood-producing,  -writing,  and  -broadcasting  community  to  put 
on  any  program  they  want — -let  them  put  it  on — and  the  rights  es- 
tablished by  this  committee  in  the  Bork  hearings,  the  rights  of  the 
privacy  of  each  individual  to  block  it  out  of  their  home  if  they  don't 
want  it  in  their  home,  each  side  with  their  rights,  each  able  to  ex- 
ercise them  fully,  and  either  side  then  can  react  to  the  exercise  of 
the  other's  rights. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  broadcasters  and  the  advertisers  in 
their  own  interest  will  begin  to  look  at  the  program  "Cheers"  and 
wonder  why  so  many  people  were  watching  it  last  night  and  try  to 
find  people  who  can  write  programs  that  attract  those  kind  of  audi- 
ences that  have  parents  cheering  across  the  country. 

I  congratulate  you  and  thank  you.  Senator,  for  this  opportunity 
to  be  here. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Markey  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Edward  J.  Markey 

Good  morning  and  thank  you  for  having  me  here  today  to  testify  on  the  issue  of 
televised  violence. 

"Murder  Month  is  almost  over"  writes  the  Washington  Post  this  morning.  I  expect 
that  today  we  will  hear  from  the  television  industry  that  they  are  plaiming  all  sorts 
of  family  oriented  programs  in  the  future— just  as  soon  as  Murder  Month  is  over. 

Through  the  1970's,  '80's  and  '90's  the  television  industry  assured  the  pubhc  and 
Congress  that  the  amount  of  violence  on  television  wovild  be  reduced.  They  have 
proposed  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Unfortunately,  to  most  people, 
there  has  been  no  change. 

The  passage  of  the  Television  Violence  Act  in  1990,  urder  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Simon,  gave  all  of  us  renewed  optimism  that  the  industry  might  begin  to  con- 
trol the  epidemic  of  violence  on  television.  Yet  three  years  later,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  throes  of  yet  another  "Prime-Time  Crime  Wave,"  as  another  May  Sweeps 
finds  us  mired  in  murder  and  mayhem. 
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On  May  12th,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance  held 
a  hearing  on  iJie  issue  of  televised  violence  and  its  impact  on  children.  We  heard 
from  researchers  who  have  found  substantial  evidence  that  watching  violent  tele- 
vision as  a  young  child  causes  children  to  become  more  aggressive  and  violent.  And 
the  effects  last  over  time.  The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  testified  tiiat  doctors 
now  counsel  parents  to  Umit  their  child's  viewing  of  violence  on  television  as  psirt 
of  the  yearly  check  up. 

The  mystery  is  no  longer  whether  televised  violence  affects  children,  the  mystery 
is  why  the  evidence  has  so  little  effect  on  the  television  industry. 

Today  the  average  child  spends  more  time  watching  television  than  in  the  class- 
room. As  a  resiilt,  television  has  become  an  "electronic  teacher"  for  many  children. 
The  question  we  must  answer  today  is  this:  If  the  electronic  teacher  delivers  a  daily 
lesson  in  violent,  antisocial  behavior,  what  is  happening  to  our  children?  And  what 
will  happen  to  ovu-  society? 

I  beheve  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  more  substantial  step  to  challenge  the  status 
quo.  We  cannot  continue  to  acknowledge  the  harmful  effect  of  TV  violence  but  re- 
main afraid  to  address  it. 

On  Wednesday  I  wrote  to  members  of  the  television  industry — some  of  whom  are 
here  today — asking  for  their  help  in  finding  ways  to  reduce  television  violence 
tiirough  private  initiatives.  I  believe  that  the  more  parents  know  in  advance  about 
which  shows  are  violent,  the  better  equipped  they  will  be  to  perform  the  parental 
role  of  choosing  suitable  television  programming  for  their  children. 

My  proposal  has  two  critical  features: 

1)  A  television  rating  system  similar  to  the  rating  system  used  for  over  25  years 
by  the  movie  industry  to  give  viewers  the  information  they  need  to  make  informed 
decisions  for  themselves  and  their  families; 

2)  New  television  sets  must  include  technology  with  the  caoability  of  blocking  out 
psirticular  channels  or  programs.  Parents  can  not  constantly  monitor  what  their 
children  are  watching.  If  parents  know  in  advance  which  programming  is  violent, 
they  can  program  their  television  sets  accordingly  and  block  out  violent  programs 
by  pushing  a  Dutton. 

With  regard  to  this  blocking  technology,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  learned  just  this  week 
that  the  television  receiver  industry  is  actively  considering  including  my  proposal 
as  part  of  a  broad  plan  to  make  maximvim  use  of  the  verticm  blanking  interval  used 
to  deliver  closed  captioning  for  the  deaf  To  encourage  them  to  follow  through  on 
this  plan,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Electronics  Industries  Association  to  request 
that  they  include  the  capability  to  block  violent  shows  in  all  new  television  sets. 

The  rating  system  and  blocking  technology  I  am  proposing  will  ftillv  protect  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  producers,  broadcasters  and  writers.  It  will  also  protect 
the  rights  of  parents  to  deciae  what  is  appropriate  for  their  children. 

Television  is  a  powerful  medivim.  It  shapes  our  lives  and  influences  how  we  see 
the  world.  Its  effect  on  children  is  especially  powerful— at  very  early  ages,  they 
mimic  what  they  see.  We  need  to  give  parents  a  stronger  role  in  deciding  what  be- 
haviors their  children  are  watching  and  learning. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you,  Congressman  Markey. 
Senator  Dorgan? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

Senator  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  began  to  look  at  this  issue  in  January  of  this  year.  When  I  did, 
I  came  across  the  body  of  work  that  you  have  done,  and  I  echo  my 
colleagues  in  complimenting  you. 

I  know  that  Senator  Conrad  has  held  a  hearing  on  this  subject. 
Congressman  Markey  has  also  been  involved.  Our  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Durenberger,  has  introduced  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

The  evaluation  that  I  did  of  television  violence  over  the  recent 
months  resulted  in  introducing  this  week  legislation  on  the  issue. 
My  approach  to  this  issue  is  different,  although  I  think  that  the 
suggestions  by  my  colleagues  today  have  great  merit.  Senator 
Conrad  discusses  grass  roots  pressure,  which  I  think  is  very  impor- 
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tant.  Congressman  Markey  talks  about  a  technology  approach  to 
this,  which  I  also  think  we  ought  to  seriously  look  at. 

I  introduced  legislation  that  would  require  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  offer,  on  a  quarterly  basis,  a  television  vio- 
lence report  card.  This  report  card  would  not  be  a  judgment  about 
the  quality  of  the  programming.  The  FCC  would  simply  make  a 
compilation  of  the  violent  acts  on  programming  and  reach  that 
compilation  by  programming  and  by  sponsor. 

I  don't  suggest  that  we  solve  the  problem  of  TV  violence  from  the 
top  down.  I  suggest  we  solve  it  from  the  bottom  up,  so  that  parents 
understand  where  is  this  violence  and  who  is  sponsoring  it.  That 
way  they  can  better  supervise  children's  viewing  habits. 

I  had  a  pediatrician  come  to  my  office  a  while  back  to  talk  to  me 
about  health  care.  I  asked  him,  "How  have  things  changed  in 
health  care?"  He  said,  "The  children  come  with  different  injuries 
these  days."  I  said,  "Really?  How  is  that?"  He  said,  "A  little  boy 
comes  that  has  been  hit  over  the  side  of  the  head  with  a  baseball 
bat  full  force."  "Why  is  that?,"  I  ask.  He  said,  "A  child  4  years  old 
watches  Ninja  Turtles  and  at  4  doesn't  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween reality  and  fantasy.  He  goes  outside,  grabs  a  baseball  bat, 
and  hits  the  neighbor  kid  over  the  head  with  a  baseball  bat." 

Clearly,  clearly,  children  imitate.  No  one  in  this  room  could  seri- 
ously believe  that  children  don't  imitate.  Why  on  earth  would  ad- 
vertisers invest  the  money  they  invest  in  programming  if  they 
didn't  believe  people  imitate?  Children  pick  up  their  cues  from  tele- 
vision about  how  to  solve  their  problems  and  how  to  look  cool.  That 
is  why  advertisers  do  what  they  do,  but  it  is  also  why  children  es- 
pecially react  the  way  they  react  to  this  increasing  violence  on  tele- 
vision. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  situation  where  kids,  when  they  grad- 
uate from  high  school,  have  sat  in  the  classroom  about  12,500 
hours  and  have  sat  in  front  of  a  television  set  somewhere  close  to 
20,000  hours.  Children  are  clearly,  when  they  graduate  from  high 
school,  more  a  product  of  what  they  have  seen  than  what  they  have 
read.  Unfortunately  what  they  have  seen  is  increasingly,  especially 
during  the  past  decade,  a  tripling  of  violence  on  American  tele- 
vision. In  my  judgment,  it  is  unhealthy. 

Should  we  censor  it?  Should  we  regulate  it?  I  don't  suggest  that 
in  this  appearance.  I  don't  think  that  we  ought  to  develop  thought 
police.  But  should  we  provide  more  information  by  which  people 
can  supervise  the  viewing  habits  of  children?  Should  we  provide 
more  pressure  on  the  industry  to  act  more  responsibly?  Certainly, 
I  think  we  should  do  that. 

This  hearing  moves  in  that  direction.  This  hearing  begins  to 
solve  part  of  this  problem.  This  hearing  airs  publicly  what  most 
parents  in  this  country  think  and  talk  about  privately,  and  that  is 
the  value  of  this  sort  of  a  step. 

When  I  introduced  my  legislation  this  week,  I  said  this  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  said,  imagine  the  following  scene  in  your 
house.  A  large  truck  drives  up  to  your  house,  and  a  man  dressed 
in  a  fancy  suit  jumps  out  of  the  truck  and  knocks  on  your  door.  He 
has  come  to  make  a  proposition  to  you.  He  says  in  his  truck,  he 
has  got  a  big  troop  of  actors,  wonderful,  creative  actors,  and  he  has 
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got  a  lot  of  dazzling  props,  and  he  proposes  to  take  them  into  your 
family  room  and  put  on  a  show  for  you  and  your  children. 

He  says  the  actors  will  shoot  and  stab  and  bludgeon  each  other. 
They  will  even  do  simulated  fire-bombings  of  cars  and  buildings. 
They  will  enact  about  32  such  acts  each  hour,  about  32  acts  an 
hour  all  evening  long,  as  long  as  your  children  are  awake,  and  they 
will  come  back  and  repeat  those  enactments  tomorrow  and  the  next 
day  and  the  day  after  that.  They  will  spend  more  time  with  your 
children  than  you  do.  They  will  teach  them  to  solve  problems  and 
settle  their  differences  by  killing  and  by  conflict.  They  will  convey 
to  them  that  the  adult  world  really  approves  of  this  kind  of  behav- 
ior; that  it  is  glamorous  and  attractive  and  it  is  sort  of  the  coolest 
way  to  deal  with  problems;  that  violence  works. 

Is  there  one  parent  in  this  country  that  would  accept  that  propo- 
sition from  the  man  that  knocked  on  the  door  to  come  to  your  liv- 
ing room  with  that  troop  of  actors  to  demonstrate  that  to  your  chil- 
dren? Of  course  not.  You  would  probably  report  the  man  in  the  ex- 
pensive suit  to  the  authorities  for  child  abuse.  Yet,  precisely,  this 
transaction  occurs  every  day  in  this  country  in  virtually  every 
home  because  it  happens  on  the  television  set,  and  that  man  in  the 
expensive  suit  slips  past  the  parents,  right  through  the  television 
set,  right  to  the  kids. 

Those  who  do  this  are  insulated  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  behavior  because  there  is  not  a  lot  of  discussion  in  this  coun- 
try about  who  is  doing  this,  who  is  responsible  for  it,  and  why  are 
they  doing  it,  and  it  is  very,  very  difficult  for  the  parents  to  guard 
the  door  because  •  le  door  is  in  the  television  set. 

I  just  appear  toaay  to  say  to  you,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion anymore.  When  they  say  television  imitates  life,  yes,  it  does, 
and  life  imitates  television.  Of  course,  it  does.  There  is  no  question 
anymore  that  the  increasing  violence  on  television  is  unhealthy  for 
this  country  and  especially  its  children,  and  we  need  to  find  ways 
to  give  people  the  tools,  to  give  people  the  additional  information 
necessary  with  which  to  better  send  messages  to  those  who  produce 
and  those  who  sponsor  this  kind  of  television. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  excellent  work  on  this  issue, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  with  my  colleagues. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Dorgan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Byron  L.  Dorgan 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing  on  the  subject  of  television  vio- 
lence. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Constitution  Subcommittee 
and  share  my  thoughts  with  you  about  this  important  issue.  First,  however,  I  want 
to  commend  you  for  yovu-  leadership  in  this  area.  Many  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  growth  of  violence  on  television  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  work  you  have 
done. 

The  most  aggressive  outbreak  of  violence  in  America  today  is  not  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities.  It  is  in  the  American  living  room.  It  is  television  that  is  filling  the 
American  home — and  the  minds  of  our  children — with  scenes  of  murder  and  blood- 
shed. .     , 

Some  1800  scenes  of  violence  are  projected  into  the  American  home  on  a  typical 
T.V.  broadcast  day.  Prime  time  violence  tripled  during  the  '80's,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  reports. 

Especially  on  childrens  shows,  violence  has  run  absolutely  amok.  Last  year  there 
were  32  acts  of  violence  per  hour  on  childrens  shows — an  all-time  record.  By  the 
time  our  children  finish  elementary  school,  they  have  witnessed  8,000  murders  and 
100,000  acts  of  violence  on  TV. 
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It  is  not  the  role  of  government  in  this  country  to  tell  people  what  they  can  watch. 
Nor  should  we  try  to  tell  broadcasters  and  sponsors  what  they  can  put  on  TV. 

But  nor  should  we  sit  passively  by,  while  our  homes  are  being  filled  with  scenes 
of  violence  and  gore.  We  can  help  parents  talk  back  to  the  media.  We  can  help  them 
express  their  own  choices  in  the  marketplace. 

That's  what  I'm  proposing — a  market-based  solution  to  the  problem  of  violence  on 
TV.  Under  this  approach,  the  government  wouldn't  regulate;  parents  would,  and 
other  concerned  adults  too.  Government  would  do  for  them  no  more  than  it  does  for 
business  of  aU  kinds:  gather  information  that  would  help  parents  express  their  own 
free  choices. 

Specifically,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  would  issue  a  quarterly  re- 
port on  violence  on  TV  under  my  proposal.  It  woiUd  tell  the  pubUc  which  shows, 
and  which  corporate  sponsors,  portray  the  most  violence.  Parents  could  send  a  mar- 
ket message  on  the  subject  of  violence  on  TV — one  the  corporate  sponsors  would  un- 
derstand. 

If  Americans  don't  reaUy  care  about  this  violence,  then  it  would  continue.  If  they 
do  care  about  it,  and  send  their  market  message  accordingly,  then  it  would  change. 
That's  the  way  a  democracy  and  a  market  economy  are  supposed  to  work. 

But  this  bill  is  about  more  than  market  messages.  It's  about  more  even  than  vio- 
lence on  TV.  It  would  start  to  get  at  something  much  more  basic  in  our  society:  the 
breakdown  in  the  connection  between  actions  and  consequences  that  is  the  warp 
and  woof  of  any  civilized  society. 

Violence  on  TV  is  just  one  symptom  of  this  much  larger  problem. 

Imagine  the  following  scene.  A  large  truck  drives  up  to  yovir  house,  and  a  man 
in  an  expensive  suit  gets  out  and  knocks  on  your  door.  He's  come  to  make  a  propo- 
sition. 

He  has  a  troupe  of  actors  in  the  truck,  he  says,  and  a  lot  of  dazzling  props.  He 
wants  to  take  them  into  yovu-  family  Uving  room  and  put  on  a  show  for  your  kids. 
The  actors  will  shoot  and  stab  and  beat  one  another  to  a  bloody  pulp.  They  will  fire- 
bomb cars  and  buildings. 

They  will  enact  at  least  thirty-two  such  gory  scenes  each  hour — about  two  a 
minute.  And  they  will  come  back  and  repeat  these  enactments  tomorrow,  and  the 
next  day,  and  the  day  after  that.  They  will  spend  more  time  with  your  children  than 
you  do  yourself  They  will  teach  them  to  solve  problems  and  to  settle  disputes  by 
killing.  They  will  convey  to  them  that  the  adult  world  approves  of  this  kind  of  be- 
havior— that  it  is  gleunorous  and  attractive  and  the  way  the  coolest  adults  them- 
selves behave. 

Is  there  a  parent  in  this  country  that  would  accept  that  offer?  More  likely,  they 
would  call  the  police.  They  would  report  the  man  in  the  expensive  suit  for  child  mo- 
lesting. Yet  precisely  this  transaction  happens  every  day  in  America,  miUions  of 
times.  But  because  it  happens  through  TV,  parents  have  a  much  harder  time  guard- 
ing the  door.  They  try  very  hard,  but  they  don't  always  succeed. 

Television  enables  the  media  and  corporate  sponsors  of  this  country  to  slip  by  the 
parents  and  speak  directly  to  the  kids.  And  because  they  sit  in  plush  corporate  of- 
fices in  tall  buildings  in  cities  far  away,  they  are  insulated  fi"om  the  consequences 
on  their  own  behavior.  They  are  exempt  fi-om  the  laws  of  social  cause  and  effect. 

I  was  raised  in  Regent,  North  Dakota,  a  little  town  of  some  300  people  in  the 
Northwest  comer  of  my  state.  Most  of  the  folks  in  town  knew  one  another,  and  the 
merchants  were  part  of  the  community.  None  of  those  local  merchants  wovild  dare 
exploit  the  kids  the  way  TV  does.  The  community  would  have  been  outraged.  Folks 
would  have  driven  to  the  next  town,  if  necessary,  to  avoid  doing  business  with  that 
merchant. 

That's  the  law  of  social  cause  and  effect.  If  you  try  to  exploit  children— if  you  try 
to  subject  them  to  unhealthy  influences — ^then  you  will  pay  a  price.  But  that  law 
gets  diluted  when  we  have  huge  corporations  speaking  through  the  mass  media. 
There's  no  face-to-face  contact.  It's  all  impersonal  and  anonymous.  People  lose  track 
of  who's  doing  the  talking  and  how  to  express  their  outrage. 

That's  why  we  have  to  do  a  little  extra  to  right  the  balance — ^to  start  to  restore 
the  connection  between  action  and  consequence.  Not  through  government  and  bu- 
reaucracy, but  by  giving  people  the  tools  to  do  what  the  folks  in  Regent  would  have 
done:  to  chose  not  to  do  business  with  the  people  who  are  inflicting  these  scenes 
of  violence  and  gore  upon  the  minds  of  our  nation's  children. 

My  bill  would  require  the  FCC  to  report  to  the  parents  and  citizens  of  this  country 
on  the  amount  of  violence  on  TV.  It  would  enable  the  public  to  know  exactly  which 
networks,  and  which  corporate  sponsors,  are  responsible  for  this  violence.  By  fixing 
the  individual  responsibility  in  this  manner,  it  would  enable  the  laws  of  social  cause 
and  effect  to  take  effect,  without  any  regulation  by  government. 
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This  bill  would  work  from  the  ground  up,  rather  than  the  top  down.  It  would  help 
to  strengthen  the  roles  of  famiUes  and  communities  as  the  bvilwarks  of  standards 

in  our  society.  ,      .     ,    ,.         .  ,      ^  «  » 

The  FCC  would  make  these  reports  quarterly,  including  at  least  one  sweeps 
week,  when  networks  push  the  bloodshed  peddle  to  the  floor  to  get  higher  ratings. 
At  first  the  survey  would  include  the  major  networks  plus  Fox  and  cable.  The  bill 
would  not  cost  much  money.  The  National  Coalition  on  Television  Violence,  which 
does  similar  surveys  from  time  to  time,  says  that  they  cost  about  $10,000  a  shot. 
Even  allowing  for  Weaucratic  bloat,  we're  talking  about  a  pittance,  especially  con- 
sidering the  benefits  to  the  whole  society. 

Beside,  why  shouldn't  the  government  start  helping  parents,  the  way  it  helps  cor- 
porations? 'The  federal  government  spends  millions  and  probably  billions  of  dollars 
a  year,  gathering  data  for  use  by  business.  The  Census  Bureau  alone  provides  a 
treasure  trove  of  demographic  research  for  ad  agencies  and  corporate  marketing  de- 
partments. Corporations  use  this  government  data  to  target  consumers.  Now  it's 
time  to  give  parents  data  by  which  they  can  target  advertisers  who  are  abusing 

their  children.  ■.  t       a       i 

I  can  hear  the  people  sitting  in  the  plush  offices  in  Manhattan  and  Los  Angeles. 
They  are  saying  that  there's  no  evidence  that  violence  on  TV  is  harmfiil  to  kids. 
That  we  need  further  studies.  I'm  not  making  this  up.  "The  issue  is  so  complex," 
whined  one  former  network  executive  recently.  "It's  not  appropriate  to  deal  with  this 
in  some  superficial  way  ♦  *  *  I  don't  think  we  know  enough  yet." 

That's  what  happens  to  people  who  live  in  the  gilded  cocoon  of  commercial  tele- 
vision. They  start  talking  the  way  the  tobacco  industry  talked  for  years.  Well,  par- 
ents do  feel  that  they  know  enough;  and  more  important,  that  they've  had  enough. 
The  fact  is,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  a  host  of  other  researchers 
have  found — not  surprisingly — a  connection  between  what  kids  see  on  TV  and  what 

they  do. 

But  this  is  a  question  for  parents  to  decide  for  themselves.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
parent  who  thinks  that  violence  on  TV  is  good  for  their  kids— that  it  has  no  effect, 
that  we  should  just  sit  back  and  do  nothing  while  this  violence  increases.  If  anvone 
has  ftirther  doubts,  I  suggest  they  Usten  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Gk)rdon,  who  produced  the 
1979  movie  "The  Warriors."  The  movie  was  recalled  because  it  prompted  so  much 
violence  on  the  part  of  young  viewers.  Three  killings  were  Unked  to  the  film  the  first 
week  it  was  shown.  , 

"I'd  be  lying  if  I  said  that  people  don't  imitate  what  they  see  on  the  screen,  Mr. 
Gordon  said  recently.  "I  would  be  a  moron  to  say  they  don't,  because  look  how  dress 
styles  change.  We  have  people  who  want  to  look  like  Julia  Roberts  and  Michelle 
Pfeiffer  and  Madonna.  Of  coiu^e  we  imitate.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  they 
wovild  imitate  our  dress,  our  music,  our  look,  but  not  imitate  any  of  our  violence 
or  our  other  actions."  ,     .  . 

Of  course  children  imitate.  Of  course  they  pick  up  cues  from  television  regarding 
how  to  solve  their  problems  and  how  to  be  cool.  'That's  why  advertisers  spend  so 
many  milHons  striving  to  reach  those  kids  through  TV.  And  that's  why  we  have  to 
help  parents  reach  those  advertisers. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  your  leadership  in  this  area  and  1 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  all  three  of  you.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  you  have  testified  here  today  not  just  in  front  of  the  three  of 
us  and  C-SPAN,  but  the  television  industry  leaders  that  are  here, 
as  well  as  the  representatives  of  the  movie  industry. 

One  question,  if  I  may  direct  this  to  Senator  Dorgan  and  Rep- 
resentative Markey.  The  suggestions  that  you  make  deal  with  the 
broadcast  side,  and  I  am  not  saying  that  is  insignificant.  That  is 
62  percent  of  the  viewing  in  our  country.  There  is  another  side,  and 
that  is  the  cable  side.  Have  you  reflected  on  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  deal  with  that  side  of  it? 

Mr.  Markey.  If  I  may.  Senator 

Senator  SiMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Markey  [continuing].  I  think  we  deal  with  it  identically.  I 
think  that  we  put  the  identical  pressure  upon  the  cable  industiy, 
from  my  perspective,  to  have  ratings  for  their  programs  that  do 
have  violent  content,  and  that  remote  control  V  block  for  violence 
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can  be  used  as  well  where  families  have  50,  60  channels  as  well 
to  sweep  it  clean. 

You  know,  a  lot  of  people  don't  subscribe  to  cable  because  they 
are  afraid  of  the  violent  programs  that  might  be  on.  They  might 
like  to  subscribe  to  HBO  or  Showtime  or  some  other  program  for 
the  good  movies  that  are  on,  but  they  are  afraid  that  they  are  going 
to  have  some  movies  on  that  are  going  to  be  offensive,  so  they  don't 
purchase  it  at  all. 

With  this  kind  of  a  control,  they  could  zap  out  all  the  stuff  that 
they  don't  like,  but  still  hand  the  remote  control  to  their  child  who 
can  graze  all  day  long  if  they  want,  but  they  won't  find  a  program 
which  is  offensive,  even  on  cable,  even  on  any  of  these  channels 
right  now  that  many  parents  are  afraid  to  purchase. 

Senator  SiMON.  Senator  Dorgan? 

Senator  Dorgan.  My  approach  would  apply  to  cable  as  well. 

I  might  say  to  you  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  reason  we  have  had 
this  burst  of  increasing  violence  in  the  last  decade  is  because  there 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  new  channels.  Cable  has  dramatically 
changed  the  landscape  of  television,  and  the  result  is  everyone  that 
is  competing  in  that  system;  that  every  channel  has  to  be  more 
dramatic.  They  have  to  be  doing  things  that  try  to  get  greater  at- 
tention. They  have  to  be  more  explosive,  more  violent.  The  fact  is 
the  only  way  that  they  can  claim  the  attention  of  the  viewer  is  to 
try  to  suck  them  into  a  program  by  overdramatization. 

You  know,  it  wasn't  too  many  years  ago  when  there  were  only 
a  couple  of  channels.  Now,  there  is  intense  competition  for  the 
minds  of  the  viewers,  and  they  have  to  do  startling  and  radically 
different  things  to  try  to  attract  viewers.  That  is  what  I  think  has 
precipitated  a  change  in  language  used  during  prime  time — and  all 
of  you  know  that  has  happened — a  change  in  the  standards  of  lan- 
guage, and,  also,  I  think  a  special  change  in  the  level  of  violence 
on  television  all  across  the  channel  spectrum. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Conrad,  do  you  want  to  add  anything 
there? 

Senator  CoNRAD.  No;  I  think  this  has  been  an  excellent  start, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  look  forward  very  much  to  the  rest  of  this 
hearing. 

I  hope  the  industry  is  listening  very  carefully  to  what  is  being 
said  here  today  because  I  do  think  it  reflects  a  grassroots  concern 
that  goes  all  across  this  country. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  SiMON.  Senator  Metzenbaum? 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  As  the  speakers  were  addressing  them- 
selves to  this  issue,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  proceeding  under  this 
antitrust  exemption,  you  are  going  to  the  meeting  of  the  industry 
on  August  2.  There  was  a  3-year  statute  of  limitations — not  statute 
of  limitations — statutory  exemption 

Senator  SiMON.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Metzenbaum  [continuing].  In  the  antitrust  laws  that  ex- 
pires December  1,  1993.  I  don't  know  where  they  have  been  for  the 
last  2^2  years.  I  myself  would  not  be  receptive  to  extending  it.  I 
think  they  have  an  obligation  to  move  with  dispatch  and  get  the 
job  done.  I  think  that  there  are  more  draconian  measures  that  can 
be  taken. 
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Congressman  Markey,  for  whom  I  have  tremendous  respect,  sug- 
gests that  there  are  those  of  us  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  defend- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights,  concerned  about  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  expression.  I  still  think  that  we  are  talking  about  people 
using  the  airwaves  that  in  the  main  actually  belong  to  people  of 
this  country,  the  TV  franchises.  If  franchises  are  put  in  jeopardy, 
maybe  that  is  the  way  we  have  to  go,  but  I  hope  that  the  industry 
recognizes  that  we  want  some  action  now.  We  don't  want  to  say, 
well,  they  need  another  2  or  3  vears  in  order  to  get  it  resolved,  and 
I  am  saying  that  to  you  publicly  so  that  we  will  not  come  back  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  and  say  we  think  we  could  do  something  if  we 
had  another  year  or  two. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Feinstein? 

Senator  Feinstein.  I  would  like  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  echo  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum's  comments.  I  think  they  are  right.  I  don't  see 
the  industry  regulating  itself  because  it  hasn't  up  to  this  point. 
Surely,  people  wno  sit  in  the  network  boardrooms  must  look  at  that 
stuff.  They  must  have  children  themselves.  They  must  know  what 
happens.  So  I  just  want  to  say  I  am  so  heartened  by  the  testimony 
I  have  just  heard. 

Representative  Markey,  I  am  happy  to  support  your  violence 
block.  You  have  got  a  Senate  sponsor,  cosponsor,  or  anything  you 
want.  And  the  same  thing.  Senator  Dorgan;  I  am  happy  to  support 
a  violence  report  card.  I  think  we  have  to  do  a  number  of  things 
and  begin  to  take  some  action.  Otherwise,  we  are  a  paper  tiger. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

We  thank  all  three  of  you.  You  are  welcome  to  sit  and  join  us 
in  the  panel  if  you  care  to. 

Mr.  Markey.  Could  I  ask.  Senator,  if  I  could  have  a  letter  that 
I  wrote  to  the  Electronics  Industry  of  America  about  building  in 
that  ratings-ready  system  and  a  letter  to  the  cable  industry  in  Hol- 
lywood put  into  the  record. 

Senator  SiMON.  That  will  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Markey.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  of  Mr.  Markey  follows:] 

NEWS  RELEASE 

Representative  Edward  Markey  Calls  on  Television  Industry  To  Adopt 

Rating  System  for  Violence 

Washington  D.C.— Today  Rep.  Edward  Markey  (D-MA),  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunications  and  Finance,  called  on  the  television  indxistry  to 
adopt  a  rating  system  for  television  violence.  In  a  letter  to  television  networks,  cable 
programmers,  producers  and  others,  Markey  asked  the  industry  to  consider  a  rating 
system  for  violence  on  television. 

Some  of  the  addressees  include: 

Edward  Fritts,  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 

James  Mooney,  National  Cable  Television  Association 

James  Hedlund,  Independent  Television  Association 

Andrew  Paul,  SateUite  Broadcasting  and  Communications  Assoc. 

Jack  Valenti,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 

Rupert  Murdoch,  Fox  Television 

Ricnard  Carlson,  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

Robert  Wright,  NBC 

Laurence  Tisch,  CBS 

Thomas  Murphy,  Capital  Cities/ABC 
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Barry  Gordon,  Screen  Actors  Guild 

Del  Reisman,  Writers  Guild  of  America 

Gerald  Levin,  Time  Warner 

Ted  Turner,  Turner  Broadcasting 

Frank  Biondi,  Viacom  International 

John  Malone,  Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

Jerry  Isenberg,  Caucus  for  Producers,  Writers  &  Directors 

A  copy  of  the  letter  is  attached. 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 

Washington,  DC,  May  19,  1993. 

Dear: 

I  am  writing  to  seek  yoiir  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  growing  public  concern 
over  the  issue  of  television  violence.  While  this  issue  has  been  of  longstanding  con- 
cern to  me  and  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance,  recent 
studies  documenting  the  extent  of  violence  on  television  and  its  effect  on  children 
have  brought  a  new  sense  of  urgency  to  efforts  to  reduce  televised  violence. 

Recent  surveys  have  found  a  large  number  of  violent  acts  per  hour  on  network, 
independent  and  cable  television.  On  April  2,  1992  the  Center  for  Media  and  Public 
Affairs  conducted  a  survey  of  violence  on  television  and  found  over  1800  violent  acts 
on  ten  channels,  including  broadcast  and  cable  channels,  during  18  hours  of  pro- 
gramming— more  than  10  violent  acts  per  hovu*.  Other  sxirveys  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision have  found  that  the  average  network  prime  time  program  contains  5  acts  of 
violence,  while  tiie  average  network  children's  program  contains  26  acts  of  violence. 

Of  course,  counting  violent  acts  does  not,  by  itself,  contribute  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  effect  of  IV  violence  on  its  viewing  audience,  particularly  children.  How- 
ever, when  combined  with  studies  demonstrating  increases  in  fear  and  psychological 
trauma,  we  begin  to  see  the  broad  impact  of  uiese  programs.  While  adults  know 
what  actions  on  television  are  wrong,  unreal  or  pure  fantasy,  young  children  can 
not  easily  distinguish  between  fantasy  and  reality.  They  are  learning  behaviors  and 
problem-solving  techniques  from  these  violent  shows  without  distinguishing  between 
appropriate  and  inappropriate  behaviors. 

The  average  child  spends  more  time  watching  television  than  in  the  classroom. 
Television  has  become  an  "electronic  teacher"  for  many  children.  If  the  electronic 
teacher  delivers  a  daily  dose  of  violent,  antisocial  behavior  what  happens  to  these 
children? 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  studies  on  the  effects  of  television  violence  was  re- 
cently published  by  Dr.  Brandon  Centerwall  of  the  University  of  Washington  in  the 
journal  Public  Interest.  By  comparing  levels  of  aggressive  behavior  before  and  after 
television  was  introduced  to  remote  areas,  researchers  established  that  young  chil- 
dren are  indeed  affected  by  TV.  They  become  more  aggressive  and  engage  in  more 
antisocial  acts  after  TV  is  introduced  than  before  TV.  Dr.  Centerwall  concluded  that 
the  existence  of  television  leads  to  10,000  more  murders  each  year  in  the  U.S., 
70,000  more  rapes,  and  700,000  more  injurious  assaults.  In  short,  he  suggests  that 
oiu*  crime  rate  would  be  half  of  what  it  is  today  if  TV  had  never  been  allowed  into 
our  homes. 

Studies  by  Dr.  Rowell  Huesmann  of  the  University  of  Michigan  have  also  found 
a  correlation  between  tiie  amount  of  violent  programming  watched  by  young  chil- 
dren and  their  levels  of  aggression  in  later  life.  A  child  who  watched  large  numbers 
of  violent  programs  in  early  life  was  more  likely  to  exhibit  aggression  as  an  adult 
and  was  more  likely  to  use  force  as  a  mother  or  father.  Violent,  aggressive  behavior 
later  in  life  was  found  for  all  high-viewing-time  television  watchers,  even  those  who 
were  not  aggressive  in  their  early  childhood  years. 

Three  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Television  Violence  Act  which  granted  a 
three-year  antitrust  exemption  to  the  networks,  syndicators,  programmers,  cable  op- 
erators and  others  in  the  industry  to  develop  standards  for  the  depiction  of  violence 
on  television.  Unfortunately,  this  effort  has  resulted  in  guidelines  which  only  the 
three  networks  endorsed.  Moreover,  these  guidelines  are  so  general  that  they  appear 
even  weaker  than  the  existing  standards  used  by  each  of  the  networks.  Finally,  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  having  any  effect.  A  reminder  of  how  much  violence  is  still  com- 
ing into  people's  Uving  rooms  during  hours  that  children  watch  television  was  an 
article  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  LA  Times  entitled  "Prime-Time  Crime  Wave".  The 
article  listed  the  proUferation  of  shows  coming  up  during  the  May  sweeps  week 
which  center  around  mvirder,  violence  and  rape. 
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I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  more  substantial  step  to  challenge  the  status 
quo.  We  cannot  acknowledge  the  harmful  effects  of  TV  violence  but  remain  afraid 
to  address  it.  ,  .  ,  • 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  suggested  remedies  for  reducing  violent  programming 
reach  for  solutions  that  place  the  government  squarely  in  the  business  of  disapprov- 
ing content  it  considers  too  violent.  Asking  the  government  to  step  in  is  an  extreme 
step  that  should  not  be  taken  if  there  are  effective  private  alternatives  that  have 
not  yet  been  tried.  Our  challenge  is  to  find  ways  of  protecting  the  most  vulnerable 
members  of  our  society  without  compromising  crucial  constitutional  protections. 

The  answer  I  believe  is  to  empower  the  TV  audience  to  protect  itself  from  un- 
wanted violence  by  combining  a  ratings  system  with  new  technology.  My  proposal 
has  two  critical  features: 

1)  The  television  industry  must  be  wilhng  to  implement  a  rating  system  for 
television  similar  to  the  rating  system  used  for  over  25  years  by  the  movie  in- 
dustry to  give  viewers  the  i:.formation  they  need  to  make  informed  decisions  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

2)  New  television  sets  must  include  technology  with  the  capability  of  blocking 
out  particular  channels  or  programs.  If  parents  know  in  advance  which  pro- 
gramming is  violent,  they  can  then  proCTam  their  television  sets  accordingly 
and  block  out  violent  programming  with  tne  press  of  a  button. 

The  pervasive  nature  of  television  makes  it  unique  in  our  society.  I  believe  par- 
ents need  more  information  about  what  will  be  coming  into  their  homes  through  the 
television  set  and  more  control  over  what  their  children  watch  in  order  to  make  in- 
formed choices  about  television  viewing  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

I  am  making  this  proposal  with  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the  practical  difficul- 
ties facing  a  TV  rating  system.  It  would  be  more  cumbersome  than  the  system  for 
movies  due  to  the  larger  number  of  programs  to  be  rated  and  the  lack  of  lead-time 
dxiring  which  to  rate  them.  Ratings  would  not  reduce  the  amount  of  violence  seen 
by  chQdren  unless  they  had  a  parent  at  home  willing  to  use  blocking  technology  and 
a  set  capable  of  blocking  programs  rated  violent. 

The  advantage  of  a  rating  system  voluntarily  established  by  the  television  indus- 
try is  that  it  would  not  involve  the  government  in  making  judgments  about  what 
constitutes  violence.  The  industry  would  establish  and  control  the  rating  process, 
just  as  the  motion  picture  industaT^  controls  the  movie  rating  system.  Parents  would 
be  given  more  information  about  program  content  and  could  use  that  information 
to  make  choices  about  programs  for  their  children.  The  First  Amendment  rights  of 
producers  and  programmers  would  be  protected,  but  so  would  the  rights  of  parents. 
A  rating  system  might  allow  for  gradations  in  ratings  rather  than  a  bright  line  de- 
termination that  certain  shows  are  appropriate  for  children  and  others  are  not.  Fi- 
nally, ratings  enjoy  broad  support  among  the  public— a  recent  survey  of  the  ratings 
system  used  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  found  that  76  percent  of 
parents  found  it  useful. 

I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  yovu*  thoughts  on  a  rating  system  and  your  sug- 
gestions on  how  such  a  system  might  be  implemented.  I  look  forward  to  your  advice 
on  this  and  any  other  initiatives  you  might  recommend  for  reducing  the  impact  of 
violent  programming  on  children.  It  would  be  particularly  helpful  if  you  could  re- 
spond by  June  15,  1993.  I  very  much  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  important 
issue. 

Sincerely,  „  ^  ,, 

Edward  J.  Markey, 

Chairman. 


U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 

Washington.  DC.  May  21.  1993. 

Mr.  Gary  J.  Shapiro, 

Group  Vice  President.  Consumer  Electronics  Group. 

Electronic  Industries  Association.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Shapiro:  I  understand  that  the  EIA  has  developed  a  voluntary  stand- 
ard to  use  line  21  of  the  television  vertical  blanking  interval  for  extended  data  serv- 
ices (EDS).  I  applaud  your  efforts  to  provide  new  services  through  the  vertical 
blanking  interval.  Consumers  will  undoubtedly  benefit  from  enhancing  their  ability 
to  easily  and  quickly  review  program  schedules  and  choose  programming  according 
to  their  own  preferences. 
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In  this  regard,  I  understand  that  one  of  the  extended  services  contemplated  in- 
cludes providing  television  viewers  with  the  rating  that  a  film  received  when  it  ran 
in  the  theaters.  I  also  understand  that  the  technology  would  allow  a  rating  on  vio- 
lence to  be  included  in  the  standard  setting  process  for  extended  data  services. 

You  might  be  aware  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance 
held  a  hearing  on  the  issue  of  television  violence  and  its  impact  on  children  on 
Wednesday  May  12,  1993.  I  heard  from  researchers  in  the  field  and  from  groups 
that  have  been  following  the  issue  for  many  years  and  called  on  the  industry  to  con- 
sider adopting  a  voluntary  rating  system  for  television. 

In  order  for  parents  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  rating  system,  it  would  be  critical 
for  them  to  have  the  capability  of  blocking  programs  they  deem  violent.  This  could 
be  accomplished  if  their  television  set  were  capable  of  recognizing  the  violence  rat- 
ing accompanying  a  particular  program,  and  allowing  them  to  block  that  program. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  include  in  the  standard  you  are  developing  for 
EDS  a  place  for  information  on  a  program's  level  of  violence,  as  it  might  be  denned 
by  the  industnr.  If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  request,  please  contact 
mistan  Van  Hook  of  the  Subcommittee  staff  at  226-2424.  Thank  you  for  your  con- 
sideration and  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)    Edward  J.  Markey 

(Typed)    Edward  J.  Markey, 

Chairman. 

Senator  SiMON.  Our  next  panel  is  Dr.  Brandon  Centerwall,  De- 
partment of  Epidemiology,  University  of  Washington;  and  Dr. 
Brian  Wilcox,  director  of  the  Public  Policy  Office,  American  Psycho- 
logical Association. 

We  thank  you  both.  Unless  there  is  any  preference,  I  will  just  go 
on  the  basis  that  I  call  you.  Would  prefer.  Dr.  Wilcox,  to  go  first? 

PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  BRIAN  L.  WILCOX,  DIRECTOR,  PUBLIC 
POLICY  OFFICE,  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION; 
AND  BRANDON  S.  CENTERWALL,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EPIDEMI- 
OLOGY, UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIAN  L.  WILCOX 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  think  I  have  a  somewhat  more  general  testimony, 
and  Dr.  Centerwall  will  follow  up  and  be  cleanup  hitter. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  First  of  all.  Senator  Simon,  I  want  to  thank  you 
again  for  your  commitment  and  your  persistence  in  pursuing  this 
matter. 

As  you  well  know.  Congress  has  been  attending  to  this  issue  for 
sometime.  The  first  hearing  on  TV  violence  held  before  the  Con- 
gress was  held  by  the  Senate.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  held  a  hear- 
ing in  1954.  So  we  have  been  looking  at  this  issue  for  39  years  now. 
That  is  somewhat  disconcerting  in  and  of  itself. 

I  would  like  to  really  just  discuss  two  issues,  and  I  feel,  frankly, 
somewhat  superfluous  at  this  point  because  you  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  done  such  a  fine  job  of  summarizing  the 
research  on  TV  violence  and  aggression  that  I  am  simply  going  to 
be  resummarizing  what  you  have  already  described. 

Senator  Simon.  Your  full  statement  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  Great,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  this  research 
has  permeated  the  public  consciousness  so  well. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  two  things:  first,  the  issue  of  the  inci- 
dence of  violence  on  television;  and,  second,  the  effects  of  television 
on  aggressive  behavior.  And  I  will  keep  this  brief. 
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Researchers  have  provided  extensive  evidence  documenting  the 
fact  that  entertainment  television  does  contain  large  doses  of  vio- 
lence. You  have  mentioned  Dr.  George  GerbneiTand  his  colleagues 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  conducted  content 
analyses  of  television  programming  for  over  two  decades.  These 
studies  demonstrate  that  the  levels  of  violence  on  television  are  es- 
pecially high  in  children's  programming  and  that  these  levels  have 
increased  from  the  years  of  the  1970's  through  the  1980's. 

As  the  American  Psychological  Association's  Task  Force  on  Tele- 
vision and  Society  has  noted,  and  I  quote  here: 

By  the  time  the  average  child  graduates  from  elementary  school,  she  or  he  will 
have  witnessed  8,000  murders  and  more  than  100,000  assorted  acts  of  violence.  De- 
pending on  the  amount  of  television  viewed,  our  youngsters  could  see  more  than 
200,000  violent  acts  before  they  hit  the  schools  and  streets  of  our  Nation  as  teen- 
agers. 

Research  on  TV  violence  is  quite  extensive.  It  is  probably  the 
most  extensively  studied  social  topic  that  I  know  of,  well  into  the 
thousands  of  studies.  The  early  studies  focussed  very  heavily  on 
the  issue  of  whether  there  is  a  link  between  TV  violence  and  ag- 
gression, and  I  think  the  conclusion  that  you  have  all  echoed  al- 
ready is  that,  without  a  doubt,  that  is  the  case. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  three  major,  what  are  called, 
meta-analyses  of  studies  of  TV  violence  and  aggression.  That  is 
where  researchers  accumulate  the  various  studies  and  look  to  see 
what  the  effect  is  and  what  the  effect  size  is.  All  of  those  studies 
have  concluded  that  the  relationship  between  televised  violence 
and  aggression  is  real;  second,  longlasting;  and,  third,  of  practical 
as  well  as  statistical  significance. 

The  most  recent  of  these  studies  was  done  by  George  Comstock 
and  colleagues,  and  they  looked  at  approximately  200  of  the  finest 
studies,  the  most  carefully  constructed  studies,  looking  at  the  rela- 
tionship between  violence  and  aggression,  and  these  authors  con- 
cluded, like  those  before  them,  that  the  effect  of  violent  program- 
ming on  subsequent  aggressive  behavior  is  something  that  should 
be  genuinely  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  effects,  and  I  want  to  talk  about  four 
types  of  effects.  First,  the  most  notorious  effect  of  televised  violence 
involves  direct  imitation  or  copying  of  aggressive  or  antisocial  be- 
havior seen  on  television.  Studies  clearly  indicate  that  young  chil- 
dren can  and  do  learn  such  behaviors  from  television,  and  these 
studies  go  back  to  the  1950's.  Viewing  violent  television  does  teach 
children  specific  forms  of  aggressive  behavior,  whether  acted  out  or 
not. 

The  second  type  of  evidence  comes  from  studies  supporting  the 
notion  that  viewing  television  violence  can  relax  or  remove  inhibi- 
tions children  might  have  which  normally  prevent  aggressive  and 
antisocial  behavior.  This  effect  is  seen  most  clearly  for  children  \yho 
are  temperamentally  predisposed  toward  aggressive  behavior, 
though  I  think  it  bears  noting  that  this  caveat  covers  a  substantial 
proportion  of  all  children. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  largest  and  most  firmly  established  effect 
of  viewing  televised  violence  is  in  our  attitudes  and  our  behavior 
and  our  values.  Children  who  watch  repeated  acts  of  violence  on 
television  become  desensitized  to  the  effects  of  violence  when  they 
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witness  violence  in  the  real  world  beyond  television.  They  become 
less  likely  to  empathize  with  victims  of  violence  and  a  steady  diet 
of  televised  violence  cultivates  antisocial  values  and  attitudes.  Chil- 
dren come  to  believe  that  aggression  is  an  appropriate  means  of 
settling  disagreements  and  responding  to  frustration  in  general. 

Finally,  because  children  watch  so  much  television,  their  view  of 
the  world  around  them  is  heavily  shaped  by  the  media.  Given  the 
high  prevalence  of  violence  on  television,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
children  have  greatly  exaggerated  fears  of  violence.  They  believe 
that  the  world  is  far  more  violent  than  it  actually  is. 

Under  Senator  Simon's  leadership.  Congress  passed  the  Tele- 
vision Violence  Act,  offering  the  broadcast  industry  the  opportunity 
to  reduce  violence  without  governmental  intervention  in  determin- 
ing television  content.  . 

As  you  noted,  in  December,  the  three  networks  agreed  upon  a 
common  set  of  standards  or  guidelines  relating  to  TV  violence. 
While  it  is  too  early  to  determine  whether  these  newly  agreed-upon 
standards  will  positively  influence  programming  decisions  at  the 
networks,  I  must  note,  as  you  have,  that  the  programming  coming 
out  during  the  May  sweeps  is  rather  disappointing,  to  say  the 
least. 

Given  that  the  resolve  of  the  networks  to  address  the  problem  of 
television  violence  seems  to  have  wilted  in  the  face  of  the  sweeps 
competition,  I  believe  that  continued  oversight  by  Congress  is  es- 
sential. I  also  hope  that  the  Federal  Communication  Commission 
will  also  reexamine  this  issue  as  they  evaluate  their  general  poli- 
cies relevant  to  children's  programming. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Simon,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wilcox  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Brian  L.  Wilcox,  Ph.D.,  on  Behalf  of  the  American 

Psychological  Association 

television  violence 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  to  discuss  the 
status  of  research  on  the  effects  of  televised  violence.  I  am  Brian  Wilcox,  Director 
of  the  Association's  Office  of  Public  Policy.  I  have  also  served  as  staff  director  of  the 
APA's  Task  Force  on  Television  and  Society  and  an  author  of  Big  World,  Small 
Screen:  The  Role  of  Television  in  American  Society.  Many  of  our  members  have  con- 
ducted significant  research  on  the  relationship  between  televised  violence  and  ag- 
gression. 

TV  violence  and  aggression:  research  findings 

This  is  not  the  first  time  APA  has  been  called  upon  by  Congress  to  summarize 
the  research  in  this  area.  In  fact,  I  am  the  ninth  member  of  APA  to  speak  on  this 
issue.  The  first  two  psychologists  to  address  Congress  on  the  effects  of  televised  vio- 
lence. Dr.  Eli  Rubinstein  and  Dr.  Alberta  Siegel,  testified  before  Senator  Pastore's 
Communications  Subcommittee  in  1972.  Both  were  participants  in  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on  Television  and  Social  Behavior.  At  that 
hearing.  Dr.  Siegel  noted  that  "Commercial  television  makes  its  own  contribution 
to  the  set  of  factors  that  underlie  aggressiveness  in  our  society.  It  does  so  *  *  * 
through  ceaseless  repetition  of  the  message  that  conflict  may  be  resolved  by  aggres- 
sion, that  violence  is  a  way  of  solving  problems"  (U.S.  Senate,  1972,  p.  63).  Surgeon 
General  Steinfeld  put  the  matter  more  bluntly  at  the  same  hearing:  "There  is  a 
causative  relationship  between  televised  violence  and  subsequent  antisocial  behav- 
ior, and  that  evidence  is  strong  enough  that  it  reqviires  some  action  on  the  part  of 
responsible  authorities"  (p.  28). 
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The  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Committee  spawned  a  second  gen- 
eration of  more  sophisticated  research  studies  examining  the  television  violence — 
aggression  question.  Funding  from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  various  foundations,  and  the  broadcast  industry,  fos- 
tered scores  of  new  studies.  By  1975,  researchers  at  a  national  conference  on  tele- 
vision and  human  behavior  were  beginning  to  believe  that  the  causal  relationship 
between  televised  violence  and  aggression  was  so  well  established  that  further  re- 
search on  the  topic  would  provide  little  additional  insight. 

A  few  years  later.  Surgeon  General  Richmond  requested  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  provide  an  update  of  the  1972  Surgeon  General's  Report.  The 
Ten  Year  Update,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  focused  more  broadly  on  the  social  effects 
of  television  than  did  the  1972  study,  which  focused  exclusively  on  the  effect  of  tele- 
vised violence  on  children  and  adolescents.  Nonetheless,  the  Ten  Year  did  include 
a  section  on  television  violence  and  aggression,  which  svmimarized  the  findings  of 
the  many  studies  conducted  during  the  years  between  the  two  reports.  The  final  re- 
port concluded  that  the  findings  reached  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  1972  were  only  strengthened  by  the  findings  of  more  recent  studies. 

While  these  two  reports  represent  the  largest  scale  reviews  of  the  research  on 
televised  violence  and  aggression,  other  reviews  have  appeared  as  weU.  Three  recent 
reviews  are  especially  noteworthy  in  that  they  provide  estimates  of  the  practical  as 
well  as  statistical  significance  of  the  relationship  between  televised  violence  and  ag- 
gression. Studies  by  Hearold  (1986),  Rosenthal  (1986),  and  Comstock  and  Paik 
(1990)  used  a  methodology  known  as  meta-analysis  to  measure  the  size  of  the  effect 
of  televised  violence  on  aggression.  These  researchers  came  to  similar  conclusions. 
Rosenthal  (1986)  concluded  that  with  respect  to  predicting  current  aggressive  be- 
havior from  current  exposure  to  televised  violence  and  predicting  later  aggressive 
behavior  fV-om  earlier  exposure  to  televised  violence,  "the  practical  consequences  as- 
sociated with  [these]  estimates  were  found  to  be  substantial"  (p.  141).  In  other 
words,  the  relationship  between  televised  violence  and  aggression  is  real,  long-last- 
ing, and  of  practical  as  well  as  statistical  significance.  The  most  recent  of  these 
studies,  by  Comstock  and  Paik  (1990),  examined  approximately  200  of  the  most 
methodologically  sound  studies  looking  at  the  relationship  between  viewing  violent 
programming  and  a  range  of  aggressive  behaviors,  including  criminal  activity.  These 
authors  conclude,  like  those  before  them,  that  the  effect  of  violent  programming  on 
subsequent  aggressive  behavior  is  something  that  should  genuinely  be  of  concern  to 
us  all. 

So  far,  I  have  addressed  the  issue  of  whether  there  is  a  relationship  between  tele- 
vised violence  and  aggression.  Nearly  every  independent  review  of  this  research  has 
concluded  that  the  relationship  is  real  and  that  it  is  causal,  i.e.,  that  viewing  tele- 
vised violence  affects  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  children  and  youth.  I'll  turn  now 
to  the  nature  of  these  effects. 

"Copy  Cat  Violence":  The  most  notorious  effect  of  televised  violence  involves  direct 
imitation  or  copying  of  aggressive  or  antisocial  behavior  seen  on  television.  While 
studies  clearly  indicate  that  young  children  can  and  do  learn  such  behaviors  from 
television,  it  is  also  clear  that  such  behavior  is  not  often  imitated,  and  that  children 
who  do  imitate  criminal  acts  are  oflen  troubled  prior  to  the  act  of  imitation.  Never- 
theless, viewing  violent  television  does  teach  children  about  specific  forms  of  aggres- 
sive behavior,  whether  acted  out  or  not. 

Removal  of  Inhibitions  Concerning  Aggression:  Strong  evidence  exists  supporting 
the  notion  that  viewing  televised  violence  can  relax  or  remove  inhibitions  children 
might  have  which  normally  prevent  aggressive  or  antisocial  behavior.  This  effect  is 
clearly  largest  for  children  who  are  temperamentally  predisposed  to  aggressive  be- 
havior (Stein  &  Friedrich,  1972),  though  it  bears  noting  that  this  caveat  covers  a 
substantial  proportion  of  all  children. 

Desensitization/ Value  Development:  Without  a  doubt,  the  largest  and  most  firmly 
established  effect  of  viewing  televised  violence  is  on  our  attitudes  and  values.  Chil- 
dren who  watch  repeated  acts  of  violence  on  television  become  desensitized  to  the 
effects  of  violence  when  they  witness  it  in  the  real  world  beyond  television.  They 
become  less  likely  to  empathize  with  or  help  victims  of  actual  violence.  A  steady  diet 
of  televised  violence  cultivates  antisocial  values  and  attitudes  (Liebert  &  Sprafkin, 
1988).  These  children  believe  that  aggression  is  an  appropriate  means  of  settling 
disagreements  and  responding  to  frustration  in  general.  This  value-shaping  effect  of 
televised  violence  is  especially  pervasive,  and  holds  true  for  persons  of  all  ages,  not 
just  children. 

Exaggerated  Fear  of  Violence:  Because  children  watch  so  much  television,  their 
view  of  the  world  around  them  is  heavily  shaped  by  the  medium.  Given  the  high 
prevalence  of  violence  in  the  progranuning  children  see,  it  is  not  svuprising  that 
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children  have  greatly  exaggerated  fears  about  violence.  They  believe  the  world  is  far 
more  violent  than  is  actually  the  case  (Gerbner,  Gross,  Morgan  &  Signorielli,  1980). 

INCroENCE  OF  VIOLENT  PROGRAMMING 

Researchers  have  provided  extensive  evidence  documenting  the  fact  that  enter- 
tainment television  includes  large  doses  of  violence.  Drs.  George  Gerbner  and  Nancy 
Signorielli  and  their  colleagues  nave  conducted  content  analyses  of  TV  programming 
for  over  two  decades.  These  studies  demonstrate  that  levels  of  violence  are  espe- 
cially high  in  children's  programming,  and  this  level  has  increased  from  a  rate  of 
16.7  violent  acts  per  hovu-  in  analyses  conducted  between  1967  and  1979  to  a  rate 
of  26.4  violent  acts  per  hour  after  1980  (Gerbner  &  Signorielli,  1990). 

As  APA's  Task  Force  on  Television  and  Society  has  noted,  "By  the  time  the  aver- 
age child  graduates  from  elementary  school,  she  or  he  will  have  witnessed  8,000 
murders  and  more  than  100,000  other  assorted  acts  of  violence.  Depending  on  the 
amount  of  television  viewed,  our  youngsters  could  see  more  than  200,000  violent 
acts  before  they  hit  the  schools  and  streets  of  our  nation  as  teenagers"  (Huston  et 
al,  1992,  pp.  53-54). 

PUBLIC  POUCY  AND  TELEVISED  VIOLENCE 

Members  of  Congress  have  grappled  with  this  problem  for  about  35  years.  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  held  the  first  hearing  on  this  topic  in  1954  under  the  auspices  of 
his  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  The  same  subcommittee,  chaired  by 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  held  hearings  on  violence  and  children's  television  in  1961 
and  1964.  Each  of  these  hearings  highlighted  the  growing  amount  of  violence  por- 
trayed on  children's  television.  Network  executives  asserted  their  doubts  about  the 
relationship  between  televised  violence  and  children's  actual  behavior,  though  most 
also  admitted  that  some  risk  existed. 

By  1972,  following  the  release  of  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory 
Committee,  the  research  linking  televised  violence  and  aggression  was  fairly  widely 
accepted.  During  Senator  Pastore's  hearings  that  year,  even  the  president  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  Elton  Rule,  stated  that  "we  are  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  televised  violence  can  increase  aggressive  tendencies  ♦  *  ♦"  (U.S.  Senate, 
1972,  p.  217). 

Additional  hearings  on  the  topic  were  held  in  1984,  1986,  1987,  1988,  and  1989. 
Sadly,  little  of  substance  has  changed,  and  in  certain  respects,  the  situation  has 
worsened.  For  example,  during  the  1987  hearing  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business  Rights,  me  representative  from  the  broad- 
cast industry  flatly  denied  the  existence  of  a  problem  and  stated  that  there  was  no 
violence  broadcast  on  his  station  (U.S.  Senate,  1987).  Instead,  he  characterized  his 
programming  as  containing  "action"  scenes. 

The  barriers  to  a  solution  to  this  problem  are  extensive.  First,  the  competitiveness 
in  this  industry  is  intense,  especially  given  the  growing  competition  provided  by 
cable  services  and  video  cassette  recorders.  Many  people  in  the  industry  believe  that 
violence  attracts  an  audience  and,  hence,  advertiser  dollars.  This  belief  perpetuates 
violence  in  programming  because  broadcasters  are  unwiUing  to  risk  losing  their 
competitive  edge  by  unilaterally  switching  to  programming  that  might  be  less  vio- 
lent and  less  attractive  to  viewers. 

Second,  the  constitutional  protections  afforded  by  the  First  Amendment  limit  the 
extent  to  which  government  can  restrict  television  content  (though  freedom  of 
speech  over  the  television  airwaves  is  not  absolute).  Congress  has  scrupulously 
avoided  entangling  itself  in  this  issue  by  avoiding  direct  regmation  of  television  con- 
tent, including  violence  (the  National  Association  of  Broadcaster's  "Television 
Code").  In  1979  the  Justice  Department  brought  suit  against  the  NAB,  claiming  that 
restraints  on  advertising  contained  in  the  code  violated  antitrust  laws.  The  District 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  United  States  v.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  found  the 
NAB  in  violation  of  antitrust  provisions.  The  television  industry,  fearing  that  the 
portion  of  the  code  addressing  televised  violence  might  expose  them  to  additional 
antitrust  liability,  dropped  that  portion  of  the  code  as  well.  While  all  elements  of 
the  industry  have  engaged  in  some  form  of  self  regulation  since  then,  commercial 
interests  have  led  to  routine  violations  of  already  weak  codes. 

Under  Senator  Simon's  leadership.  Congress  passed  the  Tele\'ision  Violence  Act, 
offering  the  broadcast  industry  an  opportunity  to  reduce  televised  violence  without 
governmental  intervention  in  determining  television  content.  In  December  of  1992 
the  three  main  television  networks  (ABC,  CBS,  NBC)  agreed  upon  a  common  set 
of  standards  or  guidelines  relating  to  televised  violence.  To  date,  other  members  of 
the  broadcast  industry  have  not  responded  in  kind.  And  while  it  is  far  too  early  to 
determine  whether  these  newly  agreed  upon  standards  will  positively  influence  the 
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programming  decisions  at  the  networks,  I  must  note  that  the  programming  coming 
out  dvuing  the  current  May  "sweeps"  is  disappointing  to  say  the  least.  Given  that 
the  resolve  of  the  networks  to  adm-ess  the  problem  of  television  violence  seems  to 
have  wilted  in  the  face  of  the  "sweeps"  competition,  I  believe  that  continued  over- 
sight by  Congress  is  essential.  I  also  hope  that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission will  also  reexamine  this  issue  as  they  evaluate  their  policies  relevant  to 
children's  programming. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  APA  to  present  this  summary  of 
the  research  on  televised  violence  and  aggression. 
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Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you,  Dr.  Wilcox. 
Dr.  Centerwall? 

STATEMENT  OF  BRANDON  S.  CENTERWALL 

Mr.  Centerwall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  preface  to  presenting  my  research  findings,  let  me  take  a  few 
moments  to  summarize  my  background.  I  received  my  bacca- 
laureate from  Yale  University,  my  medical  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  San  Diego,  and  my  master's  in  public  health 
in  epidemiology  from  Tulane  University  School  of  Public  Health.  I 
am  board-certified  in  public  health  and  general  preventive  medi- 
cine, and  I  am  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Public  Health,  Department  of  Epidemiology.  I  re- 
ceived my  advanced  training  in  epidemiology  at  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  and  I  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
violence  research  activity  at  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

Congressman  Markey  has  put  forward  an  excellent  proposal  to 
require  all  new  television  sets  to  have  built-in  circuitry  permitting 
parents  to  block  out  violent  programming,  should  they  choose  to. 
I  was  going  to  say  that  this  is  the  best  idea  in  telecommunications 
since  President  Bush  signed  into  law  the  1990  Television  Decoder 
Circuitry  Act,  for  which  reason  all  television  sets  are  now  manufac- 
tured with  built-in  closed-captioning  circuitry,  thereby  benefiting 
24  million  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  Americans.  I  was  going  to  say 
that,  but  I  learned  yesterday  that  the  Decoder  Circuitry  Act  legisla- 
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tion  was  Congressman  Markers.  So  we  see  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  pick  winners. 

At  the  time,  it  was  estimated  that  the  closed-captioning  circuitry 
would  cost  $20  to  $30  per  television  set.  Congressman  Markey  re- 
ports that,  in  fact,  the  circuitry  is  currently  costing  less  than  $1  per 
set.  We  can  anticipate  the  same  thing  with  violence-blocking  cir- 
cuitry. 

The  violence  scale  should  be  numerical — say,  from  V-0  to  V- 
100 — and  simply  document  the  frequency  of  violent  acts.  This 
would  leave  all  value  judgments  up  to  the  viewers  and  would  allow 
parents  to  set  the  violence  threshold  of  their  choice.  Writers,  direc- 
tors, and  producers  would  be  free  to  aim  for  the  high  numbers  and 
even  to  use  high  V  ratings  to  advertise  their  programs,  should  they 
choose  to  do  so,  and  you  can  bank  on  it  that  they  will.  Therefore, 
a  numerical  violence  scale  and  violence-blocking  system  will  not  en- 
tail conflicts  with  the  first  amendment  or  impose  limitations  upon 
artistic  creativity. 

Why  is  such  blocking  circuitry  needed?  It  is  a  matter  of  factual 
observation  that  rates  of  violence  in  the  United  States — murder, 
rape,  assault,  child  abuse — have  doubled  since  the  1950's.  As  a 
member  of  the  CDC  violence  research  team,  it  was  my  task  to  de- 
termine why.  After  7  years  of  research,  begun  at  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  completed  at  the  University  of  Washington,  it 
was  concluded  that  it  was  the  introduction  of  television  into  the 
United  States  in  the  1950's  that  led  to  a  doubling  of  rates  of  homi- 
cide and  other  forms  of  violence.  It  was  further  concluded  that  the 
introduction  of  television  into  Canada  in  the  1950's,  likewise,  led 
to  a  doubling  of  Canada's  homicide  rate. 

This  doubling  of  rates  of  violence  is  due  to  the  effects  television 
has  upon  children  in  their  developing  years,  effects  which  are  then 
carried  over  into  their  adult  lives.  It  is  concluded  that  childhood  ex- 
posure to  television  is  a  causal  factor  behind  approximately  one- 
half  of  violent  acts  committed  in  the  United  States.  Manifestly, 
every  violent  act  is  the  result  of  an  array  of  forces  coming  to- 
gether— poverty,  crime,  intoxication,  stress,  conflict — of  which  expo- 
sure to  television  is  just  one.  Nevertheless,  the  epidemiologic  evi- 
dence indicates  that  if,  hypothetically,  television  technology  had 
never  been  developed,  there  would  today  be  10,000  fewer  homicides 
each  year  in  the  United  States,  70,000  fewer  rapes,  and  700,000 
fewer  injurious  assaults.  This  is  why  a  violence-blocking  system  in 
all  new  television  sets  is  such  an  excellent  idea  and  why  legislation 
should  be  passed  to  make  it  so. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  regarding  the  specifics 
of  the  research.  My  recently  published  Special  Communication  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  entitled  "Tele- 
vision and  Violence,"  will  serve  as  my  written  statement. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  We  will  enter  that  into  the  record. 

[The  information  of  Mr.  Centerwall  follows:] 


( 
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Special  Communication  E«aisw!5ffiDrac^»aejMWH 


Television  and  Violence 

The  Scale  of  the  Problem  and  Where  to  Go  From  Here 


Brandon  S.  Center.vall.  MD.  MPH 

IN  1975,  Rotherberg's  Special  Comnu- 
nication  in  JAMA,  "Effect  of  Television 
Violence  on  Children  and  Youth,"  first 
alerted  the  medical  community  to  the 
deforming  effects  the  viewing  of  tele- 
vision violence  has  on  normal  child  de- 
velopment, increasing  levels  of  phj-sical 
aggressiveness  and  violence.'  In  re- 
sponse to  physicians'  concerns  sparked 
by  Rothenberg's  communication,  the 
1976  American  Medical  Association 
(AMA)  House  of  Delegates  passed  Res- 
olution 38:  The  House  declares  TV  vi- 
olence threatens  the  health  and  welfare 
of  young  Americans,  commits  itself  to 
remedial  actions  with  interested  pai- 
ties,  and  encourages  opposition  to  TV 
programs  containing  violence  and  to 
their  sponsors."^ 

Other  professional  organizations  have 
sir.ce  come  to  a  similar  conclusion,  in- 
cluding the  American  Academy  of  Pe- 
diatrics and  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association.'  In  light  of  recent  re- 
search findings,  in  1990  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  issued  a  policy 
statement:  "Pediatricians  should  advise 
parents  to  limit  their  children's  televi- 
sion viewing  to  1  to  2  hours  per  day.'^ 

Rothenberg's  communication  was 
largely  based  on  the  findings  of  the  1968 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence'  and  the  1972 
Svu^eon  General's  report.  Television 
and  Growing  Up:  The  Impact  of  Tele- 
vised Violence.*  Those  findings  were  up- 
dated and  reinforced  by  the  1982  report 
of  Jie  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Television  and  Behavior.  Ten 
Years  of  Scientific  Progress  and  Impli- 
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caticmsfor  th>:  "ighties,  again  document- 
ing a  bread  consensus  in  the  scientific 
literature  that  exposure  to  television  vi- 
olence increases  children's  physical  ag- 
gressiveness.' Each  of  these  go  iremmen- 
tal  inquiries  necessarily  left  open  the 
ques  tion  of  whether  this  increase  in  chil- 
dren's physical  aggressiveness  would 
l?ter  lead  to  increased  rates  of  violence. 
Although  there  had  been  dozcTis  of  lab- 
oratory investigations  and  short-term 
field  studies  (3  months  or  less),  few  long- 
term  field  studies  (2  years  or  more)  had 
been  coninleted  and  reported.  Since  the 
1982  National  Ir^tit  jtte  of  Mental  Health 
report,  long-term  field  studies  have  come 
into  their  own,  some  £0  having  now  been 
published' 

In  my  commentary,  I  discuss  televi- 
sion's effects  witli-in  the  -lontext  of  nor- 
mal child  development;  give  an  over- 
view of  natural  exposiux;  to  television  as 
a  cause  of  aggression  and  violence;  sum- 
marize my  own  raseardi  findings  on  tele- 
vision as  a  cause  of  violence;  and  sug- 
gest a  course  of  action. 

TCLEVISJON  !N  THE  CONTEXT  OF 
NORMAL  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

The  impart  of  television  on  children  is 
best  vmderstood  within  tlie  context  of 
r.ormal  child  development.  Neonates  ai^e 
bom  with  an  instinctive  capacity  and 
desire  to  imitate  adult  human  behavior. 
That  infants  can,  and  do,  imitate  an  ar- 
ray of  adult  facial  expressions  has  been 
demonstrated  in  neonates  a«  young  as  a 
few  hours  old,  ie,  before  they  are  even 
old  enough  to  know  cognitively  that 
they  themselves  hav  e  facial  features  that 
correspond  with  those  they  are  obseri-- 
ing.'-*"  It  is  a  most  usefiil  instinrt,  for  the 
developmg  child  must  learn  and  master 
a  vast  repertoire  of  behavior  in  short 
order. 


Whereas  infants  have  an  instinctive 
desire  to  imitate  observed  human  be- 
havior, they  do  not  possess  an  instinct 
for  gauging  a  priori  whether  a  behavior 
ought  to  be  imitated.  They  will  imitate 
anything,"  including  behaviors  that  most 
ad'ilts  would  regard  as  destructive  and 
antisocial.  It  may  give  pause  for  thought, 
then,  to  learn  that  infants  as  young  as 
14  months  of  age  demonstrably  observe 
and  incorporat.e  behaviors  seen  on  tele- 
vision (Fig  1).""  (Looking  ahead,  in 
two  surveys  of  young  male  felons  im- 
prisoned for  conunitting  violent  crimes, 
eg,  homicide,  rape,  and  assault,  22%  to 
34%  reported  having  consciously  imi- 
tated crime  techniques  learned  from 
television  programs,  usually  success- 
fiilly.") 

As  of  1990,  the  average  American  child 
aged  2  to  5  years  was  watching  over  27 
hours  of  television  per  week."  This  might 
not  be  bad,  if  young  diildren  understood 
what  they  are  watching.  However,  up 
through  ages  3  and  4  yeatrs,  many  chil- 
dren are  unable  to  distinguish  fart  from 
fantasy  in  television  programs  and  re- 
m3un  unable  to  do  so  despite  adult  coach- 
ing." In  the  minds  of  such  young  chil- 
dren, television  is  a  source  of  entirely 
factual  information  regarding  how  the 
world  works.  Naturally,  as  they  get 
older,  they  come  to  know  better,  but  the 
earliest  and  deepest  impressions  were 
laid  down  when  the  child  saw  television 
a":  a  fartual  source  of  information  about 
a  world  outside  their  homes  where  vi- 
olence is  a  daily  commonplace  and  the 
commissio.i  of  violence  is  generally  pow- 
erful, exdting,  charismatic,  and  effica- 
cious. Serious  violence  is  most  likely  to 
erupt  at  moments  of  severe  stress — and 
it  is  precisely  at  such  moments  that  ad- 
olescents and  adults  are  most  likely  to 
revert  to  their  earliest,  most  visceral 
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Fig  1 . — this  seiies  of  photographs  (hows  a  14- 
month-oM  boy  learning  behaviof  from  a  tetoviston 
set.  In  photograph  A  Ihe  adult  putis  apart  a  novel  toy. 
The  Infant  leans  forwanj  and  carefuUy  studies  the 
adulf  s  actions.  In  photograph  6  ttie  intant  Is  given 
the  toy.  In  photograph  C  ttie  infant  pulls  the  toy 
apait.  imitating  «>tul  he  had  seen  ttie  adult  do.  Of 
infants  exposed  to  ttw  Instnjctional  video,  65% 
could  later  work  the  toy,  as  compared  with  20%  of 
unexposed  Infants  (P<.001 )  (reprinted  with  peimts- 
sion  from  MeNzotr*). 


sense  of  what  violence  is  and  what  its 
role  is  in  society.  Much  of  this  sense  will 
have  come  from  television. 

Not  all  laboratory  experiments  and 
short-term  field  studies  demonstrate  an 
effect  of  media  violence  on  children's 
behavior,  but  most  do."-"  In  a  recent 
meta-analysis  of  randomized,  case-con- 
trol, short-term  stutlies,  exposure  to  me- 
dia violence  caused,  on  the  average,  a 
significant  increase  in  children's  aggres- 
siveness as  measured  by  observation  of 
their  spontaneous,  natural  behavior  fol- 
lowing exposure  (P<.05)." 

NATURAL  EXPOSURE  TO 
TELEVISION  AS  A  CAUSE  OF 
AGGRESSION  AND  VIOLENCE 

In  1973,  a  small  Canadian  town  (called 
"Notel"  by  the  investigators)  acquired 
television  for  the  first  time.  The  acqui- 
sition of  television  at  such  a  late  date 
was  due  to  problems  with  signal  recep- 
tion rather  than  any  hostility  toward 
television.  Joy  et  al"  investigated  the 
impact  of  television  on  this  virgin  com- 
munity, using  as  control  groups  two  sim- 
ilar communities  that  already  had  tele- 
vision. In  a  double-blind  research  de- 
sign, a  cohort  of  45  first-  and  second- 
grade  students  were  observed  pros- 
pectively over  a  period  of  2  years  for 
rates  of  objectively  measured  noxious 
physical  aggression  (eg,  hitting,  shov- 


ing, and  biting).  Rates  of  physical  ag- 
gression did  not  change  significantly 
among  children  in  the  two  control  com- 
munities. Two  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  television,  rates  of  physical  ag- 
gression among  children  in  Notel  had 
increased  by  160%  (P<.001). 

In  a  22-year  prospective  study  of  an 
age  cohort  in  a  semirural  US  county 
(N=875) ,  Huesmann"  observed  whether 
boys'  television  viewing  at  age  8  years 
predicted  the  seriousness  of  criminal  acts 
committed  by  age  30.  After  controlling 
for  the  boys'  baseline  aggressiveness, 
intelligence,  and  socioeconomic  status 
at  age  8,  it  was  found  that  the  boys' 
television  violence  viewing  at  age  8  sig- 
nificantly predicted  the  seriousness  of 
the  crimes  for  which  they  were  convicted 
by  age  30  (P<.05). 

In  a  retrospective  case-control  study, 
Kruttschnitt  et  al°  compared  100  male 
felons  imprisoned  for  violent  crimes  (eg, 
homicide,  rape,  and  assault)  with  65  men 
without  a  history  of  violent  offenses, 
matching  for  age,  race,  and  census  tract 
of  residence  at  age  10  to  14  years.  After 
controlling  for  school  performance,  ex- 
posure to  parental  violence,  and  base- 
line level  of  criminality,  it  was  foimd 
that  the  association  between  adult  crim- 
inal violence  and  childhood  exposure  to 
television  violence  approached  statisti- 
cal significance  (P<.10). 

All  Canadian  and  US  studies  of  the 
effect  of  prolonged  diildhood  exposure 
to  television  (2  years  or  more)  demon- 
strate a  positive  relationship  between 
earlier  exposure  to  television  and  later 
physical  aggressiveness,  although  not 
all  studies  reach  statistical  significance.' 
The  critical  period  of  exposure  to  tele- 
vision is  preadolescent  childhood.  Later 
variations  in  exposure,  in  adolescence 
and  adulthood,  do  not  exert  any  addi- 
tional effecL"*  However,  the  aggres- 
gian-enhandng  effect  of  exposure  to  tele- 
vision is  chronic,  extending  into  later 
adolescence  and  adulthood."*  This  im- 
plies that  any  interventions  should  be 
designed  for  children  and  their  caregiv- 
ers rather  than  for  the  general  adult 
population. 

Tliese  studies  confirm  what  many 
Americans  already  believe  on  the  basis 
of  intuition.  In  a  national  opinion  poll, 
43%  of  adult  Americans  affirm  that  tele- 
vision violence  "plays  a  part  in  making 
America  a  violent  society ,"  and  an  ad- 
ditional 37%  find  the  thesis  at  least  plau- 
sible (only  16%  frankly  disbelieve  the 
proposition)."  But  how  big  a  role  does  it 
play?  What  is  the  effect  of  natural  ex- 
posure to  television  on  entire  popula- 
tions? To  address  this  issue,  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  historical  experiment — 
the  absence  of  television  in  South  Africa 
prior  to  1975.»« 


TELEVISION  AND  HOMiaOE 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  CANADA. 
AND  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

The  South  African  government  did 
not  permit  television  broadcasting  prior 
to  1975,  even  though  South  African 
whites  were  a  prosperous,  industrial- 
ized Western  society.'  Amidst  the  hos- 
tile tensions  between  the  Afrikaner  and 
English  white  commimities,  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  any  South  African 
television  broadcasting  industry  would 
have  to  rely  on  British  and  American 
imports  to  fill  out  its  programming 
schedule.  Afiikaner  leaders  felt  that  that 
would  provide  an  imacceptable  cultural 
advantage  to  the  English-speaking  white 
South  Africans.  Rather  than  negotiate  a 
complicated  compromise,  the  Afrikaner- 
controlled  government  chose  to  finesse 
the  issue  by  forbidding  television  broad- 
casting entirely.  Thus,  an  entire  popu- 
lation of  2  million  whites — rich  and  poor, 
lu'ban  and  rural,  educated  and  unedu- 
cated— was  nonselectively  and  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  exposiue  to  tele- 
vision for  a  quarter  century  after  the 
medium  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  Since  the  ban  on  television  was 
not  based  on  any  concerns  regarding 
television  and  violence,  there  was  no 
self-selection  bias  with  respect  to  the 
hypothesis  being  tested. 

To  evaluate  whether  exposiue  to  tele- 
vision is  a  cause  of  violence,  I  examined 
homicide  rates  in  South  Africa,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  Given  that  blacks 
in  South  Africa  live  imder  quite  differ- 
ent conditions  than  blacks  in  the  United 
States,  I  limited  the  comparison  to  white 
homicide  rates  in  South  Africa  and  the 
United  States  and  the  total  homidde 
rate  in  Canada  (which  was  97%  white  in 
1951).  Data  analyzed  were  fix>m  the  re- 
spective government  vital  statistics  reg- 
istries, "nie  reliability  of  the  homicide 
data  is  discussed  elsewhere.' 

Following  the  introduction  of  televi- 
sion into  the  United  States,  the  annual 
white  homicide  rate  increased  by  93%, 
from  3.0  homicides  per  100000  white 
population  in  1945  to  5.8  per  100000  in 
1974;  in  South  Africa,  where  television 
was  banned,  the  white  homicide  rate 
decreased  by  7%,  frt)m  2.7  homicides 
per  100000  white  population  in  1943 
through  1948  to  2.5  per  100  000  in  1974 
(Fig  2).  As  with  US  whites,  following 
the  introduction  of  television  into  Can- 
ada the  Canadian  homidde  rate  in- 
creased by  92%,  firx>m  13  homiddes  per 
100000  population  in  1945  to  2.5  per 
100000  in  1974  (Fig  3). 

For  both  (Canada  and  the  United 
States,  there  was  a  lag  of  10  to  15  years 
between  the  introduction  of  television 
and  the  subsequent  doubling  of  the  ho- 
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Fig  2. — TelevBioo  ownership  ano  white  honudde  rates.  United  States  and  Couth  Africa.  1 945  through  1 973. 
Asterisk  denotes  6-year  average.  Note  that  television  broadcasting  was  not  pefmitted  in  South  Africa  prior 
10  1975  (from  Centerwall*  and  reprinted  by  pemiission  of  Academic  Press). 


micide  rate  (Figs  2  and  3).  Given  that 
hcmicide  is  primarily  an  adult  activity, 
if  television  exerts  its  behavior-modify- 
ing effects  primarily  on  children,  the 
initial  "television  generation"  would  have 
had  to  age  10  to  15  years  before  they 
would  have  beon  old  enough  to  affect 
the  homicide  rate.  If  this  were  no,  it 
would  be  expected  that,  as  the  initial 
televisioi  generation  grew  up,  rates  of 
serious  violence  would  first  begin  to  rise 
among  children,  then  several  years  later 
it  would  begin  to  rise  among  adoles- 
cents, then  still  later  among  young 
adults,  and  go  on.  And  that  is  what  is 
observed.' 

In  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  introduction  of  television  into  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  all  three  coun- 
tries were  multiparty,  representative, 
federal  democracies  with  strong  Chris- 
tian religious  influences,  where  people 
of  noRwhite  races  were  generally  ex- 
cluded bom  political  power.  Although 
television  broadcasting  was  prohibited 
prior  to  1975,  white  South  Africa  had 
well-developed  book,  newspaper,  radio, 
and  cinema  industries.  Therefore,  the 
effect  of  television  could  be  isolated  from 
that  of  otlier  media  influences.  In  addi- 
tion, I  examinea  an  array  of  possible 
confounding  variables — changes  in  age 
distribution,  urbanization,  economic  con- 


ditions, alcohol  consimiption,  capital  pun- 
ishment, civil  unrest,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  firearmii.'  None  provided  a  viable 
alternative  explanation  for  the  observed 
homicide  trends.  For  further  details  re- 
garding the  testing  of  the  hj'pothesis,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  pubhshed  mono- 
graph' and  cf)mmentary.'' 

A  comparison  of  South  Africa  with 
only  the  United  States  CFig  2)  could  eas- 
ily lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  US  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  War  or  the 
tvirbulence  of  the  dvil  rights  movement 
was  responsible  for  the  doubling  of  ho- 
micide rates  in  the  United  States.  The 
inclusion  of  Canada  as  a  conu-ol  group 
precludes  these  hypotheses,  since  Ca- 
nadians likewise  experienced  a  doubling 
of  homicide  rates  (Fig  3)  without  in- 
V  ol veraent  in  the  Vietnam  War  and  with- 
out the  turbulence  of  the  US  avil  rights 
movement. 

When  I  published  my  original  paper 
in  1989,  I  predicted  that  white  South 
African  homiade  rates  would  double 
within  10  to  15  years  after  the  intro- 
duction of  television  in  1975,  the  rate 
having  already  increased  56%  by  1983 
(fJie  most  recent  year  then  available).' 
As  of  1987,  the  white  South  African  ho- 
micide rate  had  reached  ii.8  homicides 
per  lOC^OOO  white  population,  a  130% 
increase  in  the  homicide  rate  from  the 


rate  of  2.5  per  100000  in  1974.  the  last 
year  before  television  was  mtroduced.^ 
In  contrast,  Canadian  and  whJte  US  ho- 
micide rates  have  not  ii.creascd  since 
1974.  .A  s  of  1987,  the  Canadian  homidde 
rate  was  2i!  p^r  100000,  as  compjo-ed 
with  2.0  per  100000  in  !974.«  In  1987, 
the  US  white  homicide  rate  was  5.4  per 
100  000,  as  compared  with  5.8  per  100  000 
in  1974.*°  (Since  Canada  and  the  United 
States  became  saturated  with  telc^^sior. 
by  the  early  1960s  [Figs  2  and  3],  it  was 
expected  that  the  effect  of  television  on 
rates  of  violence  would  likewise  reach  a 
saturation  point  10  to  15  years  later.) 

It  is  concluded  that  the  introduction 
of  television  in  the  1950s  caused  a  sub- 
sequent doubling  of  the  homicide  rate, 
ie,  long-term  childhood  exposure  to 
television  is  a  causal  Victor  behind  ap- 
proximately one  half  of  the  homicides 
committed  in  the  United  States,  or  ap- 
proximately 100(X)  homicides  annually. 
Although  tJie  data  are  not  as  well  de- 
veloped for  other  forms  of  violence,  they 
indicate  that  exposure  to  television  is 
also  a  causal  factor  behind  a  major  pro- 
portion— perhaps  one  half — of  rapes,  as- 
saults, and  other  forms  of  interpersonal 
violence  in  the  United  States.'  When 
the  same  analytic  approach  was  taken 
to  investigate  the  relationship  between 
television  and  suicide,  it  was  determined 
that  the  introduction  of  television  in  the 
1950s  exerted  no  significant  effect  on 
subsequent  suicide  rates.* 

To  say  that  childhood  exposure  to 
television  and  television  violence  is  a 
predisposing  factor  behind  half  of  vio- 
lent acts  is  not  to  discount  the  impor- 
tance of  other  factors.  Manifestly,  every 
violent  act  is  the  result  of  an  array  of 
forces  coming  together — poverty,  crime, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  stress — of  which 
childhood  exposure  to  television  is  just 
one.  Nevertheless,  the  epidemiologic  ev- 
idence indicates  that  if,  hypothetically, 
television  technology  had  never  been 
developed,  there  would  today  be  10  OCX) 
fewer  homicides  each  year  in  the  United 
States,  70000  fewer  rapes,  and  700000 
fewer  iqjurious  assaults."^' 

WHERE  TO  GO  FROM  HERE 

In  the  war  against  tobacco,  the  to- 
bacco mdustry  is  the  last  group  from 
wiiom  we  expect  any  meaningful  action. 
If  someone  were  to  call  on  the  tobacco 
industry  to  cut  back  tobacco  production 
as  a  matter  of  social  conscience  and  out 
of  concern  for  the  public  health,  we  would 
regard  that  person  as  being  at  least  sim- 
ple-minded, if  not  frankly  deranged. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  people  have 
persistently  assumed  that  the  tele\Tsion 
industry  operates  by  a  higher  standard 
of  morality  than  the  tobacco  industry — 
that  it  is  useful  to  appeal  to  its  social 
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conscience.  This  was  true  in  1969  when 
the  National  Co.'nmission  on  the  Causes 
pjid  Preventior.  of  Violence  published 
its  rer^ominendations  for  th^^  television 
industrj'.'^  It  was  equally  true  in  1989 
v/hen  tli"  US  Congress  passed  a  tele- 
vision ar.tivioler.ee  till  that  granted  tele- 
viiiion  ir.ddstry  executives  the  author- 
ity tu  confer  en  the  issue  of  television 
violence  without  being  in  violation  of 
snbtrust  laws."  Eveu  before  the  law 
was  fully  passed,  the  four  netwoite 
stated  tl>at  they  had  nc  intention  of  us- 
ing this  antitrust  exemption  to  any  use- 
^1  end  and  that  there  would  be  no  sub- 
staiitive  changes  In  progranuning  con- 
tent." They  have  been  as  good  as  their 
word. 

Cable  aside,  the  television  industry  is 
not  in  tli3  ht;siji'!ss  of  selling  programs 
to  audiciKes.  ll  !s  in  the  business  of 
selling  audiences  to  advertisers.  Issues 
of  "quality"  and  "social  responsibility" 
are  entirely  peripheral  to  the  issue  of 
maxiniinng  audience  size  within  a  com- 
petitive market— and  there  is  no  for- 
mula more  tried  and  true  than  violence 
for  reliably  generating  large  audiences 
that  can  be  sold  to  advertisers.  If  pubhc 
demand  lor  tobacco  decreases  by  1%, 
Ihe  tobacco  industry  will  lose  $250  mil- 
lion annually  in  revenue.'^  Similarly,  if 
the  talc-.-ision  audience  size  were  to  de- 


crease by  1%,  the  television  industry 
would  stand  to  lose  $250  million  amin- 
ally  in  advertising  revenue."  Thus, 
changes  in  audience  size  that  appear  triv- 
ial to  you  and  me  are  regaled  as  cat- 
astrophic by  the  industry.  For  this  rea- 
son, 'jidustry  spokespersons  have  made 
innumerable  protestations  of  good  in- 
tent, but  nothing  has  happened.  In  over 
20  years  of  monitoring  levels  of  televi- 
sion violence,  there  has  been  no  down- 
ward movement.*"  There  are  no  rec- 
ommendations to  make  to  the  television 
industry.  To  make  any  would  not  only 
be  fiitile  but  create  the  false  impression 
that  the  industry  might  actually  do  some- 
thing constructive. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
recommends  that  pediatricians  advise 
parents  to  limit  their  t^dren's  televi- 
sion viewing  to  1  to  2  hoars  per  day.' 
Tlis  is  an  excellent  point  of  departure 
and  need  not  be  limited  to  pediatricians. 
It  may  seem  remote  that  a  child  watdi- 
ing  television  today  can  be  involved 
years  later  in  violence.  A  juvenile  tak- 
ing up  cigarettes  is  also  remote  from  the 
dangers  of  dironic  smoking,  yet  those 
dangers  are  real,  and  it  is  b^t  to  inter- 
vene eariy.  The  same  holds  true  regard- 
ing television-viewing  behavior.  The  in- 
struction is  simple:  For  children,  less 
TV  is  better,  especially  violent  TV. 


Symbolic  gestiu-es  are  important,  too. 
The  many  thousands  of  physicians.  A-ho 
gave  up  smoidng  were  important  role 
models  for  the  general  public.  Just  as 
m?.ny  waiting  ruoms  no«  have  ?  sign 
sajing.  "This  Is  a  Smoke- Free  Area" 
(or  words  to  that  effect),  so  like«Tse  a 
sign  can  be  posted  sajing.  "This  Is  a 
Television-Free  Area."  (This  is  not 
meant  toexcludethe  use  of  instructional 
videotapes.)  By  sparking  inquiries  from 
parents  and  children,  such  a  simple  de- 
vice provides  a  low-key  way  to  bring  up 
the  subject  in  a  clinical  setting. 

(;Mdren's  exposure  to  television  and 
television  violence  should  become  part 
of  the  public  health  agenda,  along  with 
safety  seats,  bicycle  helmets,  immuni- 
zations, and  good  nutrition.  One-time 
campaigns  are  of  Uttle  value.  It  needs  to 
become  part  of  the  standard  package: 
Less  TV  is  better,  especially  violent  TV. 
Part  of  the  pubhc  health  approach  should 
be  to  promote  child-care  alternatives  to 
the  electronic  baby-sitter,  especially 
among  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  real 
b?by-sitters. 

Parents  should  guide  what  their  chil- 
dren watdi  on  television  and  how  much. 
This  is  an  old  recommendation"  that 
can  be  given  new  teeth  with  the  help  of 
modem  technology.  It  is  now  feasible  to 
fit  a  television  set  witji  an  electronic 
lock  that  permits  parents  to  preset  which 
programs,  channels,  and  times  they  wish 
the  set  to  be  available  fon  if  a  particular 
program  or  time  of  day  is  locked,  the  set 
won't  turn  on  for  that  time  or  channel " 
The  presence  of  a  time-channel  lock  re- 
stores and  reinforces  parental  author- 
ity, since  it  operates  ever  when  the  par- 
ents are  not  at  home,  thus  permitting 
parents  to  use  television  to  their  fam- 
ily's best  advantage.  Timo-channel  locks 
are  not  merely  feasible,  but  have  al- 
ready been  designed  and  are  coming  off 
the  assembly  line  (eg,  the  Sony  XBR). 

Closed  captioning  permits  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing  persons  access  to  tele- 
vision. Recognizing  that  market  forces 
alone  would  not  make  dosed-captioning 
technology  available  to  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing,  the 
Television  Decoder  Circuitry  Act  was 
signed  into  law  in  1990,  requiring  that, 
as  of  1993,  all  new  television  sets  (with 
screens  33  cm  or  larger,  ie,  %%  of  new 
television  sets)  be  manufacttn^d  with 
built-in  dosed-capdoning  drciritiy."  A 
similar  law  should  require  that  eventu- 
ally all  new  television  sets  be  manufac- 
tured with  buijt-in  time-channel  lock  dr- 
cuitry — and  for  a  similar  reason.  Mar- 
ket forces  alone  will  not  make  this  tech- 
nology available  to  more  than  a  fraction 
of  households  with  children  and  will  ex- 
dude  poor  families,  the  ones  who  suffer 
the  most  from  violence.  If  we  can  make 
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television  technology  available  that  will 
benefit  24  million  deaf  and  hard-of-hear- 
ing  Americans,"  surely  we  can  do  no 
less  for  the  benefit  of  50  million  Amer- 
ican children." 

Unless  they  are  provided  with  infor- 
mation, parents  are  ill-equipped  to  judge 
which  programs  to  place  off-limits.  As  a 
final  recommendation,  television  pro- 
grams should  be  accompanied  by  a  vi- 
olence rating  so  parents  can  gauge  how 
violent  a  program  is  without  having  to 
watch  it  Such  a  rating  system  should  be 


quantitative  and  preferably  numerical, 
leaving  aesthetic  and  social  judgments 
to  the  viewers.  Exactly  how  the  scale 
ought  to  be  quantified  is  less  important 
than  that  it  be  applied  consistently.  Such 
a  rating  system  would  enjoy  broad  pop- 
ular support:  In  a  national  poll,  71%  of 
adult  AJnericans  favor  the  establishment 
of  a  violence  rating  system  for  televi- 
sion programs.* 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  these 
recommendations  impinges  on  issues  of 
freedom  of  speech,  lliat  is  as  it  should 


be.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  address  the 
problem  of  motor  vehicle  fatalities  by 
calUng  for  a  ban  on  cars.  Instead,  we 
emphasize  safety  seats,  good  traffic 
signs,  and  driver  education.  Similarly, 
to  address  the  problem  of  violence  caused 
by  exposure  to  television,  we  need  to 
emphasize  time-channel  locks,  program 
rating  systems,  and  education  of  the  pub- 
lic regarding  good  viewing  habits. 

Figure  1  wu  provided  by  A.  N.  MelUoff,  Uni- 
Tenity  of  Washiiigton,  SeatUe. 
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Senator  SiMON.  First,  Dr.  Wilcox,  I  would  like  to  just  stress  one 
other  point  that  you  mentioned,  and  I  am  quoting  you,  "Given  the 
high  prevalence  of  violence  in  the  programming  children  see,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  children  have  greatly  exaggerated  fears  about 
violence.  They  believe  the  world  is  far  more  violent  than  is  actually 
the  case,"  so  that  we  add  to  children's  fears  needlessly  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Mr,  Wilcox.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  SiMON,  Both  of  you  have  spoken  in  very  dogmatic  terms 
in  terms  of  the  proof  that  violence  on  television  causes  violence  in 
our  society.  Is  there  any  question  in  your  mind  on  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Centerwall.  No. 

Mr.  Wilcox.  None  here. 

I  remember.  Senator,  I  think,  3  years  ago  when  you  brought  in 
a  pile  of  reports  summarizing  the  research  on  this  and,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  we  had  a  mountain  of  reports  in  this  hearing  room 
summarizing  that  research.  It  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  studied  is- 
sues there  is. 

Senator  Simon.  There  is  no  question.  We  have  over  a  thousand 
studies;  85  very  substantial  studies. 

Just  as  the  Tobacco  Institute  comes  up  with  research  showing 
that  cigarettes  don't  do  any  harm,  there  is  a  study  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  that  disputes  this.  Any  comments  on  that? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  The  study  you  are  referring  to  is  actually  a  lit- 
erature review  that  was  conducted  by  a  psychologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  There  have  been  published  at  least  three  critiques 
of  that  literature  review.  I  won't  go  into  the  details  of  that  critique. 
I  would  be  happy  to  provide  those  to  the  committee,  if  you  would 
like,  but  that  is  one  summary  of  the  research. 

We  have  to  remember  that  in  1972  the  Surgeon  General  had  a 
report  which  came  to  the  conclusion  that  violence  is  causally  relat- 
ed to  aggression.  In  1982,  we  had  the  NIMH  update  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  report.  We  have  several  other  extensive  literature 

Senator  Simon.  For  those  of  you  who  may  not  know  what  NIMH 
is,  would  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Then  we  have  had  at  least  three  recent,  what  I  call,  meta-analy- 
ses which  use  statistical  techniques  to  summarize  the  research,  far 
more  powerful  than  the  method  used  in  the  Toronto  evaluation, 
and  those  have  all  concluded,  again,  that  there  is  a  causal  link  and 
it  is  a  real  link  and  it  is  a  practically  important  link  between  TV 
violence  and  aggression. 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Centerwall? 

Mr.  Centerwall.  As  regards  the  Toronto  study,  which  was  by 
Dr.  Friedman,  that  was  published  10  years  ago  and  at  the  time,  his 
concluding  remark  was  at  the  end  of  his  report  that  he  felt  that 
the  idea  that  television  causes  violence  was  a  plausible  hypothesis, 
but  that  it  simply  needed  further  evidence. 

In  the  10  years  that  have  passed  since  his  report,  I  would  esti- 
mate that  of  the  best  quality  studies,  90  percent  of  them,  have  been 
published  since  Dr.  Friedman  published  his  statement.  So,  there- 
fore, the  research  has  been  done. 

Senator  SiMON.  Senator  Metzenbaum? 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  No  questions.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Simon.  Senator  Feinstein? 

Senator  Feinstein.  No  questions.  Thank  you. 

Senator  SiMON.  Senator  Conrad? 

Senator  CONRAD.  No  questions.  Thank  you. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you  both  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony. 

Our  next  panel  is  Thomas  S.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc.;  Howard  Stringer,  president,  CBS  Broad- 
cast Group;  Warren  Littlefield,  president  of  NBC  Entertainment; 
and  George  Vradenburg,  executive  vice  president  of  Fox,  Inc. 

Unless  you  have  a  preference,  I  am  simply  going  to  follow  the 
order  in  which  I  call  people.  Let  me  note  that  two  of  you,  Mr. 
Littlefield  and  Mr.  Vradenburg,  are  wearing  ties  that  are  excellent 
for  color  TV.  Mr.  Stringer  and  Mr.  Murphy  are  not. 

Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  am  a  little  disappointed. 

Senator  SiMON.  And  Senator  Metzenbaum  is,  also. 

Mr.  Murphy,  before  I  call  on  you  on  this  issue  of  television  vio- 
lence, let  me  commend  ABC  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  field 
of  literacy.  This  is  a  largely  hidden  problem  in  our  society;  23  mil- 
lion adult  Americans  who  can't  read  a  newspaper,  can't  fill  out  an 
employment  form;  3  million  adult  Americans  who  cannot  read  their 
name  in  block  print.  And  you  have  performed  a  public  service  in 
this  field,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

PANEL  CONSISTmG  OF  THOMAS  S.  MURPHY,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  BOARD,  CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC,  INC.;  HOWARD  STRINGER, 
PRESIDENT,  CBS  BROADCAST  GROUP;  WARREN 
LITTLEFIELD,  PRESIDENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING  CO.,  INC.;  AND  GEORGE  VRADENBURG  III, 
EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  FOX,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  S.  MURPHY 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Talking  about  my  tie,  I  don't  know  whether  I  want  to  get  a  lot 
of  visibility  on  television  on  this  particular  occasion. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is 
Thomas  Murphy.  I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  Capital  Cities/ 
ABC.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  today's  hearing 
on  a  very  important  issue  for  all  of  us,  the  depiction  of  violence  on 
television. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  summarize  my  written  tes- 
timony. 

Senator  Simon.  Your  full  statements  will  be  entered  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  have  been  a  broadcaster  for  almost  40  years.  I 
know  the  power  of  television  to  inform,  entertain,  and  influence.  I 
also  recognize  our  responsibility  to  guard  against  the  broadcast  of 
excessive  or  gratuitous  violence.  Our  Constitution  gives  us  impor- 
tant first  amendment  rights,  but  with  those  rights  come  equally 
important  responsibilities. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  prevent  excessive  violence  on  ABC,  and  we 
intend  to  try  harder.  ABC  was  created  expressly  for  the  audience 
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of  young  postwar  families  and  still  maintains  the  tradition  of  being 
a  family  network. 

In  our  new  fall  schedule  for  prime  time,  the  largest  component, 
almost  40  percent,  is  comedy.  Police  drama  totals  another  18  per- 
cent, and  news  magazines,  romance,  movies,  and  sports  make  up 
the  rest. 

Our  company  has  longstanding  policies  designed  to  responsibly 
address  the  portrayal  of  violence  on  our  network.  We  take  these 
policies  seriously  and  enforce  them  vigorously.  We  take  special  pre- 
cautions for  children's  programming. 

Like  the  other  networks,  we  maintain  a  special  division,  the  De- 
partment of  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices,  to  review  all  enter- 
tainment programming,  network  promotions  and  commercials,  for 
compliance  with  our  standards.  My  written  statement  details  our 
general  principles  in  this  area. 

But  the  fact  that  we  do  a  lot  to  regulate  the  depiction  of  violence 
does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  do  more.  As  a  result  of  several  new 
initiatives,  I  expect  changes  over  time  in  what  viewers  see  on  tele- 
vision. 

First,  in  response  to  legislation  initiated  by  Chairman  Simon  and 
this  committee,  CBS,  NBC,  and  ABC  late  last  year  agreed  upon 
common  standards.  We  believe  that  the  uniformity  and  specific  na- 
ture of  the  standards,  as  well  as  the  publicity  they  have  received, 
will  help  to  ensure  even  more  exacting  program  review  by  three  of 
the  networks. 

Chairman  Simon's  Violence  in  Television  Act  has  also  prompted 
a  second  initiative.  In  August,  senior  executives  in  all  parts  of  the 
industry,  over-the-air  networks,  cable,  independent  stations,  and 
the  production  community,  will  meet  for  the  first  time  to  discuss 
violence  on  television,  where  the  problems  lie  and  how  we  can  do 
better. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  educators,  social  scientists,  and  policy- 
makers will  be  invited  to  share  research  and  views.  The  conference 
raises  the  prospect  that  all  parts  of  the  industry  can  join  together 
to  grapple  with  the  issue  of  violence  in  the  media  without  Govern- 
ment intervention. 

A  third  initiative  comes  from  the  increased  sensitivity  of  the 
American  people  to  depictions  of  violence  on  television.  This  has  led 
us  to  be  more  sensitive  in  ordering  shows  for  our  new  schedules. 
The  degree  and  use  of  violence  on  our  programs  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, constitute  a  more  important  factor  than  ever  in  deciding 
whether  to  approve  a  show  for  air  on  our  network. 

Finally,  we  have  undertaken  an  internal  review  of  our  use  of  pa- 
rental advisories  on  shows  depicting  violence.  We  have  concluded 
that  we  should  put  advisories  on  our  programs  more  regularly. 
This  is  in  everyone's  best  interest. 

I  have  described  many  constructive  efforts  which  I  believe  can 
make  a  difference.  Network  television,  however,  is  no  longer  the 
only  game  in  town.  Until  now,  the  primary  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling the  depiction  of  violence  has  fallen  to  the  networks,  which 
maintain  extensive  standards,  departments,  and  policies.  Our  cable 
and  independent  station  competitors,  however,  now  attract  nearly 
40  percent  of  the  audience  and  their  involvement  is  crucial  to  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  strategy  to  address  this  issue. 
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I  would  like  to  conclude  with  two  cautionary  thoughts.  First, 
there  will  always  be  compelling  stories  worth  telling  that  contain 
conflict  and  violence.  Our  goal  should  be  to  maintain  a  proper  bal- 
ance in  our  overall  schedule  so  that  stories  with  physical  conflict 
do  not  predominate  and  the  nature  and  levels  of  violence  shown  are 
appropriate  to  the  subject  matter,  the  hour,  and  the  audience. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  the  Government  exercise  restraint  in 
interfering  with  the  content  of  the  programming.  Our  Founding  Fa- 
thers had  the  wisdom  to  recognize  the  importance  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. We  must  guard  this  freedom  zealously.  We  recognize  that 
the  right  to  free  expression  is  not  absolute.  Our  Constitution  grants 
our  industry  the  right  to  control  program  content  because  the  risks 
associated  with  Government  involvement  in  programming  are  so 
great.  We  all  share  a  common  concern  with  violence  on  television, 
but  it  is  essential  that  the  industry  police  itself. 

We  do  not  believe  our  first  amendment  rights  include  the  right 
to  insulate  ourselves  from  criticism.  Indeed,  we  are  more  effective 
because  we  hear  from  viewers.  We  expect  and  welcome  give-and- 
take  and  meaningful  discussion  about  the  content  of  our  program- 
ming. That  is  why  we  are  present  at  this  hearing. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  we  at  Capital  Cities/ABC  have  made  to 
regulate  the  depiction  of  violence  on  our  network  and  I  am  pleased 
with  the  new  initiatives  we  have  underway,  but  I  also  believe  that 
we  can  make  further  progress.  We  intend  to  continue  to  do  our 
part. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Murphy  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Thomas  S.  Murphy  on  Behalf  of  Capital  Cities/ABC, 

Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Thomas  Mvirphy.  I 
am  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me 
to  participate  in  toda/s  hearing  on  a  very  important  issue  for  all  of  us:  the  depiction 
of  violence  on  television. 

I  have  been  a  broadcaster  for  almost  40  years.  I  know  the  power  of  television  to 
inform,  entertain,  and  influence.  I  also  recognize  oxir  responsibility  to  guard  against 
the  broadcast  of  excessive  or  gratuitous  violence.  Our  Constitution  gives  us  impor- 
tant First  Amendment  rights,  but  with  those  rights  come  equally  important  respon- 
sibihties. 

Our  Company  has  long-standing  policies  that  responsibly  address  the  portrayal  of 
violence  on  our  network.  We  take  these  poUcies  seriously  and  enforce  them  vigor- 
ously. Until  now,  the  primary  responsibility  for  controlling  the  depiction  of  violent 
content  on  television  has  fallen  principally  to  the  networks,  which  have  extensive 
standards  departments  and  policies.  Our  cable  and  independent  station  competitors, 
however,  now  attract  nearly  40  percent  of  the  viewing  audience,  and  their  involve- 
ment is  crucial  for  developing  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  address  this  issue. 

We  have  tried  hard  to  prevent  excessive  violence  on  ABC,  and  we  intend  to  try 
harder.  As  The  New  York  Times  recently  noted,  our  network's  founder,  Leonard 
Gk)ldenson,  created  ABC  expressly  for  an  audience  of  young  postwar  families,  and, 
as  The  Times  recognized,  we  still  maintain  that  tradition  of  being  a  "family"  net- 
work. In  our  new  fall  schedule  for  prime  time,  the  largest  component — almost  40 
percent — is  comedy.  Police  dramas  total  another  18  percent,  and  news  magazines, 
romance,  movies  and  sports  make  up  the  rest. 

But  the  fact  that  we  do  a  lot  to  regulate  the  depiction  of  violence  does  not  mean 
that  we  cannot  do  more.  Indeed,  our  approach  to  violence  is  evolving  in  ways  that 
may  well  change  what  we  see  on  television. 

Let  me  describe  our  general  principles  in  this  area.  I  will  then  focus  on  the  special 
guidelines  we  have  for  childrens  programming. 

First,  violence  may  not  be  portrayed  gratmtously.  It  must  be  necessary  to  tell  a 
story.  Producers  and  writers  must  establish  that  the  depiction  of  violent  acts  is  es- 
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sential  to  illustrate  a  story  theme,  to  portray  a  character  trait,  or  to  convey  the  day- 
to-day  experiences  of  a  chsiracter,  such  as  a  police  officer,  boxer,  or  gang  member. 

Second,  the  consequences  of  violence  must  be  depicted  so  that  violence  will  not 
be  glamorized.  Viewers  must  be  shown  the  detrimental  effects  of  violence — ^whether 
through  the  imprisonment  of  a  violent  character,  the  break-up  of  a  family,  or  the 
disruption  of  a  neighborhood,  school  or  home. 

We  also  require  programmers  to  make  every  effort  to  depict  other  ways  to  resolve 
conflict  so  that  we  do  not  inadvertently  teach  viewers  to  treat  violence  as  a  simple 
and  effective  means  of  solving  problems. 

Finally,  we  prohibit  our  shows  from  conveying  how  to  use  weapons,  commit  crimes 
or  avoid  detection;  our  role  is  to  entertain  viewers,  not  to  educate  would-be  crimi- 
nals. 

Our  standards  apply  with  equal  force  to  commercials  and  to  promotionals  for  our 
programs.  While  we  accept  advertising  for  some  "R"  rated  films  in  some  dayparts, 
we  make  sure  the  commercials  and  promotions  do  not  contain  excessive  or  gratu- 
itous violence.  We  also  reject  commercials  because  the  films  are  too  violent.  Com- 
mercials for  "R"  rated  movies  may  air  only  in  adult-directed  programs  telecast  after 
9  P.M.,  in  da3^rme  dramas  and  on  "Grood  Morning  America."  They  may  not  air  dvu*- 
ing  family-oriented  programs  such  as  "Home  Improvement,"  "Dinosaurs,"  and 
"Camp  Wilder,"  even  if  tiie  family-oriented  programs  air  after  9  P.M.  In  short,  we 
make  every  effort  to  ensvu*e  that  promotions  and  commercials  that  contain  or  refer 
to  violent  material  do  not  air  during  family  viewing  hours. 

We  are  even  more  vigilant  with  programs  targeted  at  young  children,  who  are  the 
most  vulnerable  and  impressionable  members  of  our  society.  We  do  not  permit  the 
display  of  realistic  weapons  or  violence  that  is  easily  copied.  We  also  require  that 
shows  aimed  at  a  youthful  audience  promote  positive  values  and  convey  moral  mes- 
sages. The  hero  must  be  good,  must  have  a  positive,  pro-social  purpose,  and  may 
never  initiate  aggression,  villains  generally  must  be  larger  than  Ufe  fantasy  crea- 
tures and  may  never  be  glamorized  or  made  attractive. 

To  further  protect  children,  we  generally  schedule  programs  that  are  suitable  only 
for  an  adult  audience  after  9  P.M.  We  also  accompany  programs  that  clearly  are 
inappropriate  for  children  with  a  parental  advisory.  In  addition,  we  often  edit  out 
violence  from  cartoons  produced  originally  for  theatrical  exhibition  and  from  com- 
mercials directed  at  children.  We  do  not  permit  reahstic  depiction  of  crime  and  do 
not  accept  commercials  for  realistic  toy  guns. 

These  policies  are  not  self-enforcing.  We  have  a  special  division — the  Department 
of  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices — ^to  review  all  entertainment  programming 
and  network  promotions  and  commercials  for  compliance  with  our  standards.  It  is 
headed  by  a  Vice  President  of  the  Corporation,  and  employs  21  professionals  who 
review  and  evaluate  entertainment  programming  at  all  stages  of  aevelopment  from 
the  preparation  of  a  script  to  the  final  editing  of  a  program  or  commercial. 

Because  we  are  concerned  with  both  the  explicit  and  implicit  values  conveyed  on 
stories  and  commercials,  our  editors  evaluate  a  variety  of  program  elements,  includ- 
ing language,  theme,  treatment  of  racial,  ethnic  or  minority  groups,  sexuaUty,  gen- 
der, general  taste  and  appropriateness  and,  of  course,  violence.  These  editors  work 
directly  with  ovir  production  staff. 

I  have  outlined  many  of  the  ways  we  have  approached  portrayals  of  violence  on 
our  network  to  date.  However,  as  a  result  of  several  new  initiatives,  I  expect 
changes  over  time  in  what  viewers  see  on  television.  First,  in  response  to  legislation 
initiated  by  Chairman  Simon  and  this  Committee,  CBS,  NBC,  and  ABC  late  last 
year  agreed  upon  common  standards  restricting  how  and  when  we  will  show  violent 
acts  on  our  networks.  We  believe  that  the  uniformity  and  specific  nature  of  the 
standards — as  well  as  the  publicity  they  have  received — ^will  help  to  ensure  even 
more  exacting  program  review  by  the  three  networks. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  joint  standards  thus  far  have  been  en- 
dorsed only  by  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that  network 
television  is  no  longer  the  only  game  in  town.  Without  the  participation  of  cable, 
the  independent  television  stations,  the  Hollywood  Studios  and  the  independent  pro- 
duction community — most  of  whom  lack  the  standards  and  practices  policies  we  im- 
Element — there  can  be  no  possibility  that  the  issue  of  violence  in  programming  will 
e  dealt  with  comprehensively.  We  frequently  receive  complaints  from  viewers  about 
content  on  our  shows  only  to  discover  that  the  program  did  not  air  on  network  tele- 
vision but  in  some  otiier  media  forum.  Indeed,  according  to  a  recent  TV  Guide  study, 
the  three  Networks  clearly  depict  less  violence  than  other  media  outlets. 

Chairman  Simon's  Violence  in  Television  Act  has  also  prompted  a  second  initia- 
tive. In  August  of  this  year,  senior  executives  in  all  parts  of  the  industry — over-the- 
air  networks,  cable,  independent  stations,  and  the  production  community — will  meet 
for  the  first  time  to  discuss  violence  on  television,  where  the  problems  lie,  and  how 
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we  can  do  better.  A  broad  spectrum  of  educators,  social  scientists,  and  policy  makers 
will  be  invited  to  share  research  and  views.  The  conference  raises  the  prospect  that 
all  parts  of  the  industry  can  join  together  to  grapple  with  the  issue  of  violence  in 
the  media  without  government  intervention. 

Third,  the  increased  sensitivity  of  the  American  people  to  depictions  of  violence 
on  television  has  led  us  to  be  more  sensitive  in  ordering  shows  for  our  new  sched- 
ules. The  degree  and  use  of  violence  on  our  programs  will,  I  am  confident,  constitute 
a  more  important  factor  than  ever  in  deciding  whether  to  approve  a  show  for  air 
on  our  network. 

Finally,  we  have  undertaken  an  internal  review  of  our  use  of  parental  advisories 
on  shows  depicting  violence.  We  have  concluded  that  we  should  put  advisories  on 
oiu-  programs  more  regularly.  This  is  in  everyone's  best  interests. 

I  have  described  many  constructive  efforts  which,  I  believe,  can  make  a  dif- 
ference— our  individual  standards,  the  standards  jointly  adopted  with  CBS  and 
NBC,  formal  discussions  among  the  entire  television  community,  a  new  sensitivity 
to  violent  content  in  deciding  what  shows  go  on  our  schedule,  and  increased  use  of 
advisories  and  other  information  designed  to  inform  parents  about  the  nature  of  our 
programming.  These  efforts  will,  I  beUeve,  over  time  change  the  natixre  and  level 
of  violence  our  viewers  see  on  television. 

But  let  me  conclude  with  two  cautionary  thoughts.  First,  there  always  will  be 
compelling  stories  worth  telling  that  contain  conflict  and  violence.  Our  goal  should 
be  to  maintain  a  proper  balance  in  our  overall  schedule  so  that  stories  with  physical 
conflict  do  not  predominate  and  the  nature  and  levels  of  violence  shown  are  appro- 
priate to  the  suDJect  matter,  the  hour,  and  the  audience. 

Second,  the  government  must  exercise  restraint  in  interfering  with  the  content  of 
the  programming  the  media  portrays.  Our  Founding  Fathers  had  the  wisdom  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  freedom  of  expression  to  democratic  self-governance.  We 
must  guard  this  freedom  zealously.  Although  the  right  to  free  expression  is  not  ab- 
solute, our  Constitution  grants  our  industry  the  right  to  control  the  content  of  our 
programs  because  the  risks  associated  with  government  involvement  in  program- 
ming decisions  are  so  great.  However  strong  our  common  concern  with  violence  on 
television,  it  is  essenti^  that  the  industry  police  itself 

Our  First  Amendment  rights,  however,  do  not  include  the  right  to  insulate  our- 
selves from  criticism;  indeed,  we  are  more  effective  because  we  hear  from  viewers. 
We  expect  and  welcome  give-and-take  and  meaningful  discussion  about  the  content 
of  our  programming;  that  is  why  we  are  present  at  this  hearing. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  underscore  our  commitment  to  responsible  programming.  We 
take  seriously  our  duty  to  poUce  ovirselves.  It  is  why  we  have  a  standards  depart- 
ment to  review  the  content  of  our  programs,  promotionals,  and  commercials.  It  is 
why  we  require  our  programmers  to  convince  us  that  the  depiction  of  violence  is  in- 
tegral to  story  line  and  character  development.  It  is  why  we  will  display  greater  sen- 
sitivity to  portrayals  of  violence  in  selecting  new  shows. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  we  at  Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc.  have  made  to  regulate 
the  depiction  of  violence  on  our  network,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  new  initiatives 
we  have  underway.  But  I  also  beUeve  that  we  can  make  further  progress.  We  intend 
to  continue  to  do  our  part. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Stringer? 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  STRINGER 

Mr.  Stringer.  Good  morning.  I  am  Howard  Stringer,  president 
of  the  CBS  Broadcast  Group,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  appear  before 
you. 

One  of  our  industry's  founding  fathers,  along  with  William  Paley 
of  CBS  and  Robert  Sarnoff  of  NBC  and  Leonard  Goldenson  of  ABC, 
was  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation's  Lord  Reigh,  who  had 
this  to  say  about  broadcasting's  mission,  and  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing we  should  all  try,  perhaps,  to  releam: 

Our  responsibility  is  to  carry  into  the  greatest  niunber  of  homes  everything  that 
is  best  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  endeavor,  and  achievement,  and 
to  avoid  the  things  which  are  or  may  be  hmtful.  It  is  occasionally  indicated  to  us 
that  we  are  apparently  setting  out  to  give  the  public  what  they  think  they  need. 
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not  what  they  want.  But  few  people  know  what  they  want  and  very  few  people  what 
they  need.  There  is  often  no  difference.  In  any  case,  it  is  better  to  overestimate  the 
mentality  of  the  public  than  underestimate  it. 

While  I,  like  Tom,  confess  to  occasional  frustration  with  the  pro- 
gram standard  to  which  the  three  traditional  networks  are  held 
when  it  so  often  seems  our  m3n'iad  competitors  are  held  to  no 
standard  at  all,  Senator  Simon  is  right  that  it  is  no  longer  enough 
for  us  to  point  fingers  at  others  until  we  ourselves  are  blameless. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  do  recognize  the  leading  role  that  CBS 
plays  in  our  industry  and  our  society,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
last  December,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
Simon-Glickman  Television  Violence  Act,  we  joined  ABC  and  NBC 
on  two  major  initiatives  to  address  the  concerns  about  violence. 

First,  we  adopted  joint  principles  on  the  depiction  of  violence  on 
our  networks.  While  we  act  independently  to  monitor  our  own  pro- 
grams according  to  our  separate,  detailed  standards  and  practices, 
these  broad,  joint  principles  are  a  reaffirmation  of  our  public  re- 
sponsibility for  what  we  send  out  on  the  airwaves  to  every  State 
and  every  community  and  every  home. 

We  also  hope  the  principles  can  serve  as  a  model  for  others  in 
the  industry,  whether  broadcasters,  cable  or  syndicators,  whether 
paid  or  advertiser-supported  services,  whether  distributors  or  pro- 
gram producers.  These  principles  should  help  encourage  them  to 
examine  their  own  obligations  to  the  public,  to  their  viewers,  and 
to  themselves.  We  hope  that  every  segment  of  the  television  indus- 
try will  find  an  appropriate  way  to  acknowledge  the  seriousness  of 
this  issue  and  taJce  responsibility  for  what  they  send  out  to  the 
public. 

We  are  working  together  with  the  National  Council  for  Families 
and  Television  to  help  convene  this  unprecedented  and  industry- 
wide conference  in  Los  Angeles  to  address  television  violence.  In  co- 
operation with  the  cable  industry  and  Hollywood,  it  appears  that 
we  will  actually  have  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  television  produc- 
tion and  distribution  communities  in  attendance. 

For  our  part,  in  addition  to  the  leadership  of  the  CBS  Entertain- 
ment Division,  we  will  invite  outside  program  suppliers  for  our  fall 
schedule  so  they  can  hear  firsthand  the  academic,  government,  and 
industry  concerns  and  research  as  they  prepare  for  1993  and  1994. 

This  historic  conference  is  the  first  time  the  entire  industry  will 
come  together  to  discuss  this  issue,  and  we  are  most  grateful  that 
Senator  Simon  has  agreed  to  be  the  keynote  speaker. 

We  hope  that  our  joint  principles  and  our  conference  will  help  us 
persuades  the  television  industry  of  the  seriousness  of  the  tele- 
vision violence  issue.  We  further  hope  that  the  result  will  be  tele- 
vision programming  that,  while  reflective  of  the  society  in  which  we 
live,  avoids  gratuitous  depictions  of  violence  that  contribute  noth- 
ing to  our  cultural  life. 

But  there  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  problem.  It  cannot  and  will 
not  be  solved  in  a  day  or  a  week.  But  we  have  already  taken  impor- 
tant steps.  In  the  past  year  alone,  I  have  participated  in  more 
meetings  on  this  subject  than  in  my  prior  22  years  in  the  broad- 
casting business  as  a  writer,  producer,  director,  and  executive.  We 
have  benefited  from  the  public  and  private  discourses  initiated  by 
Senator  Simon  and  sometimes  with  Senator  Simon.  We  have  con- 
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vened  lengthy  sessions  of  our  senior  management  including  pro- 
gram development,  promotion,  program  practices,  and  advertising 
sales  divisions  to  review  all  aspects  of  this  issue,  and  this  is 
unique.  We  have  asked  ourselves  tough  questions  about  the  appro- 
priateness of  where  we  place  programs  on  our  schedule,  and  we 
have  agreed  that  we  could  have  done  a  better  job  on  that  score  last 
year. 

This  year's  scheduling  meetings,  completed  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  included  careful  and  extensive  discussions  of  violence  as  we 
shaped  our  1993  schedule.  We  have  studied  our  promotional  spots 
and  where  they  are  placed,  so  as  to  be  more  sensitive  to  younger 
audiences,  while  providing  adequate  notice  of  program  content  to 
parents.  We  are  looking  more  carefully  at  the  content  of  movies, 
both  those  made  for  television  and  theatrical  releases,  and  we  are 
exploring  improved  ways  to  advise  our  viewers  of  program  content, 
so  they  can  make  more  informed  programming  decisions  for  them- 
selves. 

We  have  stepped  forward,  but  we  must  do  more  and  we  will.  We 
remain  especially  concerned  about  non-network  programs  we  air  on 
the  stations  CBS  owns.  We  have  little  control  over  the  content  of 
individual  episodes  of  those  programs,  including  the  tabloid  shows 
that  dominate  the  prime  time  access  period,  a  time  which  the  FCC 
effectively  prevents  us  from  programming  ourselves.  These  shows, 
shown  in  the  early  evening,  have  projected  a  new  blend  of  flashy, 
quick,  MTV-paced  sex  and  violence  that  should  concern  all  of  us. 

Even  as  we  continue  to  act  to  build  greater  industry  awareness 
and  accountability,  CBS  reaffirms  its  concern  as  to  how  violence  is 
depicted  on  our  network  and  reassures  you  of  our  commitment  to 
apply  reasonable,  contemporary  standards  to  our  programming  re- 
flecting that  high  degree  of  concern. 

In  doing  so,  we  affirm  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
network's  program  decisions  rests  with  us  at  CBS,  We  accept  that 
responsibility  in  both  a  corporate  and  a  personal  sense. 

I  am  the  proud  father  of  a  5-month-old  son  and  a  member  of  a 
senior  management  team  which  includes  many  parents  of  young 
children.  We  must  and  do  discuss  whether  we  would  be  comfortable 
having  our  own  children  watch  what  we  are  distributing  to  the 
children  of  others. 

For  if  we  separate,  like  church  and  State,  our  corporate  values 
from  our  personal  values,  then  in  the  end  we  broadcast  programs 
to  others  we  would  not  be  willing  to  share  with  our  own  family  and 
friends.  We  are  guests  in  the  living  rooms  of  America,  So  our  per- 
sonal values  should  be  the  most  useful  litmus  test  of  taste  and  the 
surest  guide  to  decency  and  sensitivity.  That  is  not  just  preferable 
to  censorship.  In  the  end,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  SiMON,  We  thank  you,  Mr,  Stringer. 

Mr,  Littlefield? 

STATEMENT  OF  WARREN  LITTLEFIELD 

Mr.  Littlefield,  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Warren  Littlefield 
and  I  am  president  of  NBC  Entertainment.  I  supervise  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  NBC's  entertainment  programming,  includ- 
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I 
ing  prime  time,  late  night,  and  Saturday  morning  programming.  I 
started  with  NBC  in  1979  and  I  have  been  involved  in  the  creation 
of  all  the  current  programming  on  NBC's  prime  time  schedule. 

I  am  also  the  parent  of  an  8-year-old  son  and  an  11-year-old 
daughter.  My  wife  and  I  understand  that  todays  television  uni- 
verse is  vastly  different  from  what  we  watched  as  children.  Back 
then,  the  networks  were  the  television  universe.  This  is  simply  not 
true  for  my  children.  For  them,  there  is  no  difference  between 
channels  7,  24,  30,  or  65.  What  also  concerns  us,  then,  as  parents 
is  the  great  proliferation  of  non-network  channel  offerings  which 
flood  into  our  home. 

In  March,  I  was  asked  and  agreed  to  act  as  a  volunteer  as  an 
expert  adviser  to  the  RAND  Corp.  in  its  proposed  evaluation  of  the 
California  Wellness  Foundation's  Violence  Prevention  Initiative. 
RAND  has  asked  me  to  assist  this  effort  by  explaining  how  the  tel- 
evision industry  evaluates  violence-related  content.  This  initiative 
is  one  of  the  many  sponsored  by  the  California  Wellness  Founda- 
tion which  has  invested  about  $30  million  on  projects  designed  to 
reduce  youth  violence  in  California. 

I  have  just  completed  the  planning  of  our  next  season's  program- 
ming schedule.  We  have  met  your  challenge  to  show  progress.  The 
proof  is  in  our  programming  selections.  I  am  prepared  to  discuss 
with  you  today  any  of  these  selections.  I  do,  however,  want  to 
stress  that  our  decisions  in  arranging  that  schedule  were  directly 
affected  by  our  constant  and  growing  concern  for  decreasing  exces- 
sive violence.  This  vigilance  is  due  in  large  part  to  your  leadership. 
Chairman  Simon,  and  NBC  commends  you  and  your  committee  for 
their  work. 

Chairman  Simon,  you  have  challenged  the  entire  entertainment 
industry  to  do  a  better  job.  NBC  has  gotten  the  message.  We  are 
listening.  We  hear  you.  We  have  been  and  will  continue  to  take 
steps  to  scrutinize  with  even  greater  intensity  the  depiction  of  vio- 
lence on  television.  You  are  absolutely  right  when  you  refer  by 
analogy  to  a  nuclear  weaponry  accord.  All  components  of  the  enter- 
tainment industry  should  voluntarily  take  individual  steps  to 
counter  the  inappropriate  portrayal  of  violence  in  entertainment 
programming.  Aiid  all  elements  of  the  industry  need  to  act  to  re- 
duce such  programming.  The  days  of  broadcast  network  dominance 
have  gone  by  the  way  of  black-and-white  television. 

With  programming  standards,  my  statements  would  be  very 
much  the  same  as  my  counterparts  at  ABC  and  at  CBS.  We  have 
written  requirements,  which  we  scrutinize  as  to  acts  of  violence  in 
our  programming. 

I  know  that  the  May  sweeps  has  gotten  widespread  publicity.  I 
ask,  however,  that  you  also  consider  our  next  season's  fall  schedule. 
These  selections  were  made  after  our  meetings  with  Chairman 
Simon  and  the  adoption  of  the  Joint  Network  Standards.  Attached 
to  my  testimony  is  the  NBC  Television  Network  Prime  Time  Sched- 
ule, which  we  just  announced. 

We  are  very  proud  of  this  new  schedule.  In  particular,  you  should 
note  the  distinctly  nonviolent  content  of  these  offerings.  There  are 
seven  new  comedy  programs,  two  new  dramas,  a  weekly  "who 
dunnit"  mystery  movie,  and  a  soap  opera  format.  The  two  new 
dramas  are  "Against  the  Grain,"  a  1-hour  family  drama  about  a 
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coach  of  a  high  school  football  team  in  a  small  town  outside  Dallas; 
and  "Seaquest  DSV,"  a  Steven  Spielberg-produced,  1-hour  adven- 
ture series  that  explores  the  oceanic  frontier  25  vears  in  the  future 
aboard  a  Nautilus-like  submarine.  There  will  also  be  a  new  news 
magazine  format  featuring  Tom  Brokaw  and  Katie  Couric. 

At  NBC,  a  year  ago,  we  abandoned  Saturday  morning  animation 

programming.  Yes,  some  were  action-adventure  and  had  acts  of  vio- 

ence.  In  its  place,  we  put  news  programming  and  a  teen  block  of 

ive  action  comedy,  and  we  have  had  much  praise,  and  we  have 

won  many  awards  for  that  teen  block  of  programming. 

NBC  will  also  actively  participate  in  the  industry-wide  con- 
ference on  violence  in  Los  Angeles  this  summer. 

NBC  takes  affirmative  and  positive  steps  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  violence  in  our  society.  This  fall,  we  launched  our  fourth  consecu- 
tive season  of  the  nationallv  recognized,  "The  More  You  Know" 
public  service  message  and  community  action  campaign.  This 
phase  of  the  campaign  premiered  in  September  and  focussed  on  the 
issue  of  teenage  violence,  conflict,  and  resolution.  And  we  were  just 
recently  awarded  the  G«orge  Foster  Peabody  Award  for  this  cam- 
paign. 

We  are  also  going  to  devote  this  fall  a  number  of  upcoming  epi- 
sodes and  a  variety  of  our  television  series  to  themes  about 
antiviolence,  and  these  will  play  in  the  early  evenings,  the  8-to-9 
hour,  so  that  we  can  affect  the  youth  of  America  with  these  themes. 

I  believe  today,  if  you  examine  the  three  networks'  prime  time 
schedules,  you  will  find  that  there  are  fewer  programs  that  are 
likely  to  contain  violent  elements  than  there  were  5  years  ago.  We 
at  NBC  are  even  more  sensitive  today,  and  I  am  confident  with  our 
new  program  schedule  you  will  find  there  will  be  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  violence  in  our  future. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Littlefield  follows:] 

Prepared  SxATEMEhrr  of  Warren  Littlefield  on  Behalf  of  the  National 

Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 

My  name  is  Warren  Littlefield  and  I  am  President  of  NBC  Entertainment.  I  su- 
pervise the  development  and  production  of  NBC's  entertainment  programming  in- 
cluding prime  time,  late  night  and  Satvirday  morning  programming.  I  started  with 
NBC  in  1979  and  I  have  been  involved  in  the  creation  of  all  the  current  program- 
ming on  NBC's  prime  time  schedule. 

I  am  also  the  parent  of  an  eight-year  old  son  and  an  11-year  old  daughter.  My 
wife  and  I  understand  that  today's  television  universe  is  vastly  different  from  what 
we  watched  as  children.  Back  tiien  the  networks  were  the  television  universe.  This 
is  simply  not  true  for  my  children.  For  them,  there  is  no  difference  between  chan- 
nels 7,  24,  30  or  65.  What  concerns  us  then  as  parents  is  the  great  proliferation 
of  non-network  channel  offerings  which  flood  into  our  home. 

In  March  I  was  asked  and  agreed  to  act  on  a  volunteer  basis  as  an  expert  adviser 
to  RAND  in  its  proposed  evaluation  of  the  California  Wellness  Foundation's  Violence 
Prevention  Initiative.  RAND  has  asked  me  to  assist  this  effort  by  explaining  how 
the  television  industry  evaluates  violence-related  content.  This  initiative  is  one  of 
the  many  sponsored  by  the  California  Wellness  Foundation  which  has  invested 
about  $30  million  on  projects  designed  to  reduce  youth  violence  in  California. 

I  have  just  completed  the  planning  of  our  next  season's  programming  schedule. 
We  have  met  your  challenge  to  show  progress — ^the  proof  is  in  our  programming  se- 
lections. I  am  prepared  to  discuss  with  you  today  any  of  these  selections.  I  do,  how- 
ever, want  to  stress  that  our  decisions  in  arranging  that  schedule  were  directly  af- 
fected by  our  constant  and  growing  concern  for  decreasing  excessive  violence.  This 
vigilance  is  due  in  large  part  to  your  leadership,  Chairman  Simon,  and  NBC  com- 
mends you  and  your  committee  for  yovir  oversight. 
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Chairman  Simon,  you  have  challenged  the  entire  entertainment  industry  to  do  a 
better  job.  NBC  has  gotten  the  message.  ^Ve  are  listening  and  we  hear  you.  We  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  take  steps  to  scrutinize  with  even  greater  intensity  the 
depiction  of  violence  on  television.  You  are  absolutely  right  when  you  refer  by  anal- 
ogy to  a  nuclear  weaponry  accord.  All  components  of  the  entertainment  industry 
should  voluntarily  take  individual  steps  to  counter  the  inappropriate  portrayal  of  vi- 
olence in  entertainment  programming.  And  all  elements  of  the  industry  need  to  act 
to  reduce  such  programming.  The  days  of  broadcast  network  dominance  have  gone 
the  way  of  black-and-white  television. 

PROGRAMMING  STANDARDS 

NBC  maintains  a  written  set  of  Program  Standards  which  require  that  we  exer- 
cise special  care  and  sensitivity  in  connection  with  the  depiction  of  violence.  When 
concern  over  violence  on  television  is  voiced,  the  principal  focus  is  almost  always 
the  impact  on  children.  It  is  theriefore  important  to  note  that  the  few  action-oriented 
dramas  that  appear  on  NBC  are  not  designed  for,  targeted  at,  or  significantly 
viewed  by  children.  In  fact,  of  the  ten  most-watched  programs  on  television  among 
children  and  teenagers,  eight  are  situation  comedies,  which  do  not  contain  any  vio- 
lence. 

The  goal  of  NBC's  policy  on  violence  is  not  to  eliminate  all  action  or  conflict  from 
ovir  programming — these  often  are  legitimate  and  essential  elements  of  drama.What 
we  strive  to  eliminate  is  excessive  or  gratuitous  violence — violenceincluded  only  for 
its  shock  value  or  which  is  notessential  to  the  development  of  theme,  plot  or  charac- 
terization.Our  standards  also  require  that  the  negative  consequences  ofviolence 
must  be  portrayed  when  it  plays  an  integral  role  in  a  story  or  theme. 

We  constantly  work  to  update  the  NBC  Program  Standards  in  light  of  our  under- 
standing of  public  taste,  and  we  keep  ourselves  informed  of  the  views  of  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  field,  such  as  the  Centers  of  Disease  Control  and  the  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health. 

NBC  has  dedicated  personnel  and  procedures  to  review  all  the  programming  on 
NBC's  entertainment  schedule  and  to  work  with  our  suppliers  if  editing  is  required. 
As  each  program  produced  for  original  telecast  on  the  NBC  Television  Network  goes 
through  the  production  process,  NBC  program  executives  and  the  trained  profes- 
sionals in  the  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices  Department  review  the  program 
for  compliance  with  our  standards.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  require  changes. 

Feature  films  originally  produced  for  theatrical  release  receive  close  scrutiny  by 
the  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices  Department  and  unacceptable  footage  is  re- 
quired to  be  deleted.  We  have  provided  written  documentation  to  your  staff  which 
illustrates  this  process.  Gratuitous  violence,  graphic  sexual  scenes  and  profanity  are 
the  most  frequent  deletions.  At  times  we  even  request  and  receive  changes  in  the 
script  in  order  to  provide  the  viewer  with  a  different  message  than  what  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  film's  original  form.  If  we  determine  that  a  film  cannot  be  revised  to 
conform  to  our  standards,  we  will  not  broadcast  it. 

NBC  Entertainment  works  with  NBC's  Broadcast  Standards  and  Practices  to 
make  sure  that  programs  containing  adult  themes  or  content  are  scheduled  later  in 
the  evening  when  ^e  vast  majority  of  viewers  are  adults.  Thus,  NBC's  8--9:00  p.m. 
programming  consists  of  situation  comedies,  non-violent  dramas  and  reality  shows. 

1993-1994  PRIME  TIME  SCHEDULE 

I  know  that  the  May  Sweeps  has  gotten  widespread  publicity.  I  ask,  however,  that 
you  also  consider  our  next  season's  entertainment  schedule.  These  selections  were 
aU  made  after  our  meetings  with  Chairman  Simon  and  the  adoption  of  the  Joint 
Network  Standards.  Attached  to  my  testimony  is  the  NBC-TVs  1993-1994  Prime 
Time  Schedule  which  we  have  just  announced  within  the  last  week. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  new  programming  schedule.  In  particular,  yoa  should 
note  the  distinctly  non-violent  content  of  these  offerings.  There  are  seven  new  com- 
edies, two  new  dramas,  a  weekly  "who  dunnit"  mystery  movie  and  soap  opera  for- 
mat mini-series.  The  two  new  dramas  are:  "Against  the  Grain,"  a  one-hovu-  family 
drama  about  a  coach  of  the  high  school  football  team  in  a  small  town  outside  Dallas, 
and  "Seaquest  DSV,"  a  Steven  Spielberg  produced  one-hour  action-adventvu-e  series 
that  explores  the  oceanic  frontier  25  years  in  the  future  aboard  a  Nautilus-like  sub- 
marine. There  will  also  be  a  new  news  magazine  format  show  featuring  Tom 
Brokaw  and  Katie  Couric. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE 

Late  last  year  NBC,  CBS  and  ABC  announced  their  intention  to  arrange  an  in- 
dustry-wide conference  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  issue  of  the  depiction  of  violence.  As 
you  know,  the  conference  is  scheduled  for  August  2,  1993.  All  segments  of  the  enter- 
tainment industry  are  now  helping  to  plan  that  conference  and  will  be  participating 
in  and  listening  to  these  discussions.  The  appropriate  NBC  executives  will  attend 
the  conference  and  we  will  hold  our  own  meeting  the  following  day  to  discuss  the 
conference. 

THE  MORE  YOU  KNOW  CAMPAIGN 

NBC  takes  affirmative  and  positive  steps  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  violence  in  ovu- 
society.  This  fall  NBC  launched  its  foiirth  consecutive  season  of  the  nationally  recog- 
nized "The  More  You  Know"  public  service  messages  and  community  action  cam- 
paign. This  phase  of  the  campaign  premiered  in  September  and  focused  on  the  issue 
of  teenage  violence — conflict  and  resolution.  It  includes  violence  prevention  mes- 
sages featuring  NBC  stars  which  are  broadcast  by  the  NBC  Network  and  our  affiU- 
ated  stations  across  the  country.  The  spots  were  prepared  in  consultation  with  na- 
tionally-recognized experts.  Just  last  week,  NBC's  The  More  You  Know  Campaign 
was  presented  with  the  George  Foster  Peabody  Award  for  the  television  public  serv- 
ice category.  This  so-called  "Pulitzer  Prize  of  Broadcasting"  is  among  the  industry's 
most  highly  awarded  honors. 

ANTI-VIOLENCE  STORYLINES 

NBC  is  also  planning  to  devote  a  number  of  upcoming  episodes  in  a  variety  of 
our  sitcoms  this  fall  to  conflict-resolution  and  anger-management  values,  particu- 
larly in  those  programs  which  are  most  Ukely  to  be  viewed  by  children.  Additionally, 
specific  public  service  announcements  featuring  NBC  celebrity  role  models  will  be 
aired  providing  further  anti-violence  tips  and  messages. 

CONCLUSION 

NBC's  programming  goal  is  always  to  entertain.  We  are  frequently  also  able  to 
enlighten  by  addressing  social  issues  such  as  child  abuse  and  domestic  violence.  The 
NBC  programs  that  are  heavily  viewed  by  young  people  often  deal  positively  with 
moral  and  social  issues,  and  try  to  depict  positive  interaction  between  young  char- 
acters and  authority  figiires  such  as  teachers  and  parents. 

Through  our  standards,  policies,  procedures  and  public  service  activities,  NBC  has 
tried  to  deal  responsibly  with  the  depiction  of  violence  on  television.  Our  system, 
which  we  constantly  strive  to  improve,  is  not  perfect,  and  we  cannot  olease  every- 
one. Perceptions  of  violence  differ;  the  judgments  we  make  are  inherently  subiective. 
But  on  the  whole  our  poUcies  and  practices  are  effective.  Our  fhistration  is  that  de- 
spite our  own  rigorous  appUcation  of  written  standards,  the  dedication  of  resources 
and  staff  to  controUing  violence  in  our  programs,  and  the  non-violent  nature  of 
NBC's  programming,  we  are  still  oflen  confused  with  other  distribution  outlets  that 
have  no  standards,  policies  or  mechanisms  to  screen  out  excessive  violence. 

I  believe  that  today  if  you  examine  the  three  networks'  prime  time  schedules,  you 
will  find  that  there  are  fewer  programs  that  are  likely  to  contain  violent  elements 
than  there  were  five  years  ago.  We  at  NBC  are  even  more  sensitive  today,  and  I 
am  confident  with  our  new  program  schedule  you  will  find  there  will  be  a  fxirther 
reduction  in  the  future. 

NBC-TVs  1993-94  Prime-Time  Schedule 

(ALL  times  NYT;  new  series  IN  CAPITAL  LETTERS) 

Monday 

8-8:30  p.m.— 'The  Fresh  Prince  of  Bel-Air" 

8:30-9  p.m.— "Blossom" 

9-11  p.m.— NBC  Monday  Night  at  the  Movies 

Tuesday 

8-8:30  p.m.— "SAVED  BY  THE  BELL:  THE  COLLEGE  YEARS" 

8:30-9  p.m.— "GETTING  BY" 

9-9:30  p.m.— "THE  JOHN  LARROQUETTE  SHOW" 

9:30-10  p.m.— 'THE  SECOND  HALF" 

10-11  p.m.— "DateUne  NBC" 
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Wednesday 

8-9  p.m. — "Unsolved  Mysteries" 

9-10  p.m.— NBC  NEWS  MAGAZINE  (Working  Title) 

10-11  p.m.— "Law  &  Order" 

Thursday 

8-8:30  p.m.— "Mad  About  You"  (new  day  &  time) 

8:30-9  p.m.— "Wings" 

9-9:30  p.m.— "Seinfeld"  (new  time) 

9:30-10  p.m.— "FRASIER" 

10-11  p.m.— "L.A.  Law" 

Friday 

8-9  p.m.— "AGAINST  THE  GRAIN" 

9-11  p.m.— THE  NBC  FRIDAY  NIGHT  MYSTERY  (see  note) 

Saturday 

8-8:30  p.m.— "MOMMIES" 
8:30-9  p.m.— "CAFE  AMERICAIN" 
&-9:30  p.m.— "Empty  Nest" 
9:30-10  p.m.— "Nurses" 
10-11  p.m.— "Sisters" 

Sunday 

7-8  p.m.— "I  Witness  Video" 

8-9  p.m.— "SEAQUEST  DSV" 

9-11  p.m. — NBC  Sunday  Night  at  the  Movies 

Note:  The  NBC  Friday  Night  Mysteir  features  a  sequence  of  two-hour  movies, 
starring  Kenny  Rogers;  Larry  Hagman;  RajTnond  Burr  as  Perry  Mason;  and  an  up- 
dated version  of  "Hart  to  Hart. 

Fall  Schedule— 2 

The  first  six-hour  installment  of  "Great  Escapes,"  titled  "Tradewinds,"  will  be  pre- 
sented Friday,  Aug.  27,  with  a  two-hoxir  premiere  (9-11  p.m.  NYT),  followed  by  fovu- 
one-hour  episodes  (10-11  p.m.  NYT).  The  second  series,  "Lake  Success,"  will  follow 
on  Friday,  Oct.  1,  and  continue  for  three  consecutive  weeks  with  two-hour  episodes 
(all  9-11  p.m.  NYT).  The  NBC  Friday  Night  Mystery  will  premiere  on  Friday,  Oct. 
22  (9-11  p.m.  NYT). 

Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the  new  programs.  More  complete  descriptions 
will  be  issued  this  coming  Monday,  May  17. 

NBC'S  New  Prime-Time  Series  for  Fall  of  1993 

COMEDIES 

"CAFE  AMERICAIN"— Valerie  Bertinelli  ("One  Day  at  a  Time")  retiims  to  series 
television  in  this  half-hour  comedy  as  Holly  AMdge,  a  resovu*ceful  American  divorcee 
who  follows  her  dreams  to  Paris  to  put  a  continental  spin  on  a  new  beginning.  Peter 
Noah  ("Anything  but  Love")  is  the  executive  producer,  creator  ana  writer.  Jack 
Grossbart  ("Sydney)  is  executive  producer,  ana  James  Biurows  ("Cheers")  directs 
the  pilot.  "Cafe  Americain"  is  a  Yes,  but  ♦  ♦  ♦  Production  in  association  with 
Lorimar  Television. 

"FRASIER" — Kelsey  Grammer  reprises  his  popular  role  as  Dr.  Frasier  Crane  from 
"Cheers"  in  this  comedy,  which  takes  the  noted  psychologist  away  from  his  Boston 
home  and  broken  marriage  to  Seattle,  WA,  where  ne  fills  the  airwaves  with  advice 
from  a  local  radio  station.  The  series  is  fi*om  David  Angell,  Peter  Casey  and  David 
Lee,  the  Emmy-winning  producers  of  "Cheers"  and  executive  producers  and  creators 
of  "Wings."  "Frasier"  is  a  Grub  Street  Production  in  association  with  Paramount 
Network  Television.  James  Burrows  ("Cheers")  directs. 

"GETTING  BY"— Cindy  WiUiams  ("Laveme  &  Shirley")  and  Thelma  Hopkins 
("Family  Matters,"  "Bosom  Buddies")  star  in  this  comedy  about  two  single  working 
mothers — one  divorced,  one  widowed,  each  with  two  children — trying  to  make  ends 
meet  by  sharing  a  home  in  the  Chicago  suburbs.  "Getting  By"  is  created  by  WiUiam 
Bickley  ("Family  Matters,"  "Step  by  Step")  and  Michael  Warren  ("Family  Mat- 
ters,"Step  by  Step")  and  developed  by  Thomas  L.  MiUer  ("Full  House,"  'Terfect 
Strangers,"  "The  Hogan  Famil/')  and  Robert  L.  Boyett  ("Full  House,"  "Perfect 
Strangers,"  "The  Hogan  Family").  Miller,  Boyett,  Bickley  and  Warren  are  the  execu- 
tive producers  of  this  production  from  Bickley/Warren  Productions  and  Miller  Boyett 
Productions  in  association  with  Lorimar  Television. 
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"THE  JOHN  lARROQUETTE  SHOW— Four-time  Emmy  winner  John 
Larroquette  ("Night  Court,"  1985-88)  returns  to  series  television  in  a  familiar  set- 
ting: uie  night  shift.  He  portrays  John  Hemingway,  a  recovering  alcohoUc  who  gets 
a  chance  to  put  his  life  Sack  on  track  when  he  lands  a  job  as  the  night  manager 
of  an  urban  bus  station  in  St.  Loviis,  MO.  Don  Reo  ("Blossom")  is  the  executive  pro- 
ducer and  creator.  Paul  Junger  Witt  and  Tony  Thomas  ("The  Golden  Girls,"  "Empty 
Nest")  and  Larroquette  are  the  executive  producers  of  this  production  from  Witt- 
Thomas  Productions. 

Fall  Schedule — 3 

"MOMMIES" — One  of  America's  hottest  new  comedy  duos,  "The  Mommies" 
(Marilyn  Kentz  and  Caryl  Kristensen),  star  in  this  series  about  the  realities  of  life, 
love  and  motherhood  in  the  '90's.  Emmy  Award  winners  Terry  Grossman  and  Kathy 
Speer  ("The  Golden  Girls")  are  the  executive  producers  and  writers.  Terry  Hughes 
('The  Golden  Girls")  is  the  director  of  this  production  from  Speer/Grossman  Produc- 
tions in  association  with  Paramount  Network  Television. 

"SAVED  BY  THE  BELL:  THE  COLLEGE  YEARS"— Mark-Paul  Gosselaar  (as 
Zack  Morris),  Mario  Lopez  (as  A.C.  Slater)  and  Dustin  Diamond  (as  Samuel 
"Screech"  Powers)  reprise  their  roles  from  the  Saturday-morning  hit  series  "Saved 
by  the  Bell" — but  they  have  now  been  graduated  from  Bayside  High  School  to  the 
big  league:  college.  "Saved  by  the  Bell:  The  College  Years"  is  a  Peter  Engel  Produc- 
tion in  association  with  NBC  Productions.  Peter  Engel  ("California  Dreams")  is  the 
executive  producer;  Franco  Bario  ("Saved  by  the  Bell,"  "California  Dreams")  is  the 
producer;  Elaine  Aronson  ("Doogie  Howser,  M.D.",  "Night  Court,"  "Dream  On")  is 
the  writer;  and  Jeff  Melman  ("The  Fresh  Prince  of  Bel-Air,"  "Beverly  HiUs,  90210") 

'THE  SECOND  HALF"— Standup  comedian  John  Mendoza  (Showtime  special 
"Over  Easy")  stars  as  a  dishevelled  divorced  father  who  tries  to  adapt  to  his  status 
as  a  weekday  bachelor  and  weekend  father.  Mendoza  is  the  executive  producer  of 
this  Castle  Rock  Entertainment  production.  Emmy  winner  Bamet  Kellman  ("Mur- 
phy Brown,"  "Mad  About  You")  is  co-executive  producer  and  director.  Leo  Benvenuti 
("The  Dennis  Miller  Show")  and  Steve  Rudnick  ("The  Dennis  Miller  Show")  are  co- 
executive  producers.  Mendoza,  Benvenuti  and  Rudnick  are  the  writers. 

DRAMAS 

"AGAINST  THE  GRAIN"— In  this  one-hour  family  drama,  a  former  high-school 
football  star  puts  his  tight-knit  family  in  the  spotUght  when  he  becomes  tne  coach 
of  the  high-school  football  team  in  a  small  town  outside  Dallas,  TX  that  worships 
its  local  football  team  right  next  to  God  and  country.  "Against  the  Grain"  is  a  Lee 
Rich  Company  and  Magnum  Production  in  association  with  Lorimar  Television.  Lee 
Rich  ("Dallas,"  "Knots  Landing"),  Bruce  Sallan  ("A  KiUing  in  a  Small  Town," 
"Golda")  and  Jeff  Freilich  ("Falcon  Crest")  are  the  executive  producers;  Michael 
Pavone  and  Dave  Alan  Johnson  ("Nasty  Boys")  are  the  co-executive  producers  and 
writers.  Steve  Miner  ('The  Wonder  Years")  is  the  director. 

"SEAQUEST  DSV" — From  executive  producer  Steven  Spielberg  comes  this  one- 
hour  action-adventvire  series  that  explores  the  oceanic  frontier  25  years  in  the  fu- 
ture aboard  the  seaQuest,  a  1,000-toot,  Nautilus-like  submarine  operated  by  its 
maverick  captain  and  creator.  Captain  Nathan  Bridger.  Former  Oscar  nominee  Roy 
Scheider  stars  in  his  TV  series  debut.  Dr.  Robert  Ballard,  the  famed  deep-sea  sci- 
entist-explorer who  discovered  the  sunken  Titanic,  is  the  scientific  consultant. 
"seaQuest  DSV"  (Deep  Submergence  Vehicle)  is  a  co-production  of  Amblin  Television 
and  Universal  Television.  Irvin  Kershner  ("The  Empire  Strikes  Back")  is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  premiere  episode. 

Fall  Schedule — 4 

NEWS 

"NBC  NEWS  MAGAZINE"  (working  title)— Anchors  Tom  Brokaw  and  Katie 
Couric  are  joined  by  an  outstanding  group  of  NBC  News  correspondents  as  they 
combine  the  immediacy  of  live  up-to-the-minute  reporting  with  the  broader  perspec- 
tive of  the  news  magazine  format  to  present  viewers  with  an  intimate  look  at  to- 
days hottest  topics,  teUing  the  stories  that  most  touch  American  hearts  and  minds. 
Two-time  Emmy  winner  JefF  Zucker,  former  executive  producer  of  NBC  News' 
"Today ,"is  the  executive  producer.  The  program  is  a  production  of  NBC  News. 

MEDIA  RELATIONS  CONTACTS: 

Pat  Schultz,  818/840-3637 
Curt  Block  212-664-5754 
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MEDIA  SERVICES  CONTACT: 

Kathy  Tucci,  818/840-3725 
Jeanette  Hektoen,  212-664-2976 

NBC— New  York,  5/14/93 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Littlefield. 
Mr.  Vradenburg? 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  VRADENBURG  III 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  Senator  Conrad.  My  name  is  George 
Vradenburg.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of  Fox,  Inc.,  a  father  of 
two,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  hearing  room  this  morning. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  this  morning  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  the  Fox  Broadcasting  Co.  and,  with  your  permission, 
I  would  submit  a  summary  of  my  written  testimony. 

As  you  know.  Fox  is  the  newest  of  our  Nation's  over-the-air  tele- 
vision broadcasting  services,  programming  about  15  hours  a  week 
during  prime  time,  with  an  additional  19  hours  of  children's  pro- 
gramming on  weekdays  and  on  Saturday  mornings.  For  the  most 
part.  Fox's  regular  prime  time  program  schedule  has  not  been  com- 
posed of  programs  in  which  violence,  however  that  term  may  be  de- 
fined, has  played  any  part.  There  are  two  Fox  prinie-time  reality 
programs  referred  to  in  some  of  the  literature  as  violent,  "Ameri- 
ca's Most  Wanted"  and  "COPS,"  which  I  will  address  specifically  in 
a  moment. 

First,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  question  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision more  generally.  This  issue  is,  in  my  estimation,  complex  and 
subtle.  The  use  of  violence  on  television  can  be  efficacious  and  it 
can  be  entertaining  or  it  can  be  provocative,  imitable,  and  dan- 
gerous; hence,  the  need  on  our  part  for  standards  and  limits  and, 
hence,  the  utility  of  ongoing  and  constant  attention  and  focus,  like 
today's  hearing  and  like  at  the  industry-wide  August  conference 
scheduled  in  Los  Angeles. 

We  at  Fox  try  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  seek  to  sell  violence; 
that  we  do  not  associate  violence  with  happiness,  with  glamour, 
with  good  health,  and  with  societal  approval.  Rather,  we  seek  to 
portray  any  antisocial  violent  act  as  unacceptable.  We  try  to  associ- 
ate antisocial  violent  acts  with  real  consequences  for  its  victims 
and  for  its  perpetrators,  and  we  associate  antisocial  violence  with 
wrongdoing,  with  punishment,  and  with  pain. 

Creative  people  who  work  with  our  company  must  be  open  to  dis- 
cussion, questioning,  cross-examination,  and  criticism  when  they 
seek  to  use  violence  as  a  dramatic  or  comedic  device.  For  our  part, 
our  goal  at  Fox  is  to  select  and  edit  our  programming  to  reinforce 
the  values  of  our  society.  Namely,  antisocial  violence  acts  are  so- 
cially and  legally  unacceptable. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  any  violent  acts  in  our  programming  are 
used  only  in  that  context,  our  programming  and  broadcast  stand- 
ards staffs  select  and  review  all  of  our  programs  with  the  same 
general  principles  as  are  contained  in  the  Statement  of  Principles 
adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  those  re- 
flected in  the  Joint  Standards  for  the  Depiction  of  Violence  in  Tele- 
vision Programs,  recently  issued  by  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC,  last  De- 
cember. 
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Even  inside  those  standards,  even  within  those  standards,  we  at 
Fox,  like  others  here,  apply  our  guideUnes  very  much  with  a 
thought  in  mind  of  what  we  would  want  our  own  children  to  see 
on  TV. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  second  to  "America's  Most  Wanted"  and 
"COPS."  These  two  programs  represent,  in  my  view,  the  legitimate 
role  that  some  depictions  of  violence  can  play  in  television  pro- 
gramming. "America's  Most  Wanted"  is  a  Fox  television  program 
that  has  been  responsible  for  the  capture  of  over  250  convicted  fel- 
ons and  the  recovery  of  over  50  missing  or  kidnapped  persons, 
many  of  them  children.  Far  from  glamorizing  violence,  "America's 
Most  Wanted"  is  explicitly  dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  violent 
crime,  to  showing  violent  crime  as  socially  and  legally  unaccept- 
able. 

The  list  of  awards  and  honors  bestowed  upon  "America's  Most 
Wanted"  host,  John  Walsh,  is  too  long  to  recite  here,  but  is  at- 
tached to  my  written  testimony.  As  the  former  Attorney  General 
William  Barr  says  in  his  December  4,  1992,  letter,  John  Walsh 
"has  devoted  his  life  to  fighting  against  violent  crime  and  for  the 
rights  of  victims." 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  FBI  has  praised  "America's  Most  Wanted 
as  having  been  "highly  successful  in  leading  to  the  apprehension  of 
fugitives  from  justice." 

Fox  Broadcasting  Co.  has,  through  "America's  Most  Wanted"  and 
the  Fox  family  of  afTiliated  stations,  in  cooperation  for  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited  Children,  recently  began  issuing 
missing  child  alerts.  Under  this  program,  when  a  child  is  crimi- 
nally abducted  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  "America's  Most 
Wanted"  immediately  produces  a  30-second  announcement  contain- 
ing a  profile,  description,  and  picture  of  the  abducted  child  and  a 
report  of  the  circumstances  and  place  of  the  abduction.  That  an- 
nouncement is  distributed  immediately  by  Fox  Broadcasting  to  its 
affiliated  stations  in  the  geographic  area  of  the  abduction.  Those 
announcements  can  be  broadcast  on  air  within  12  hours  of  the  ab- 
duction, and  they  have  already  been  instrumental  in  the  recovery 
of  more  than  one  abducted  child. 

Fox  would  like  to  express  its  appreciation  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  your  leadership  in  the  passage  of  legislation  establishing  the 
National  Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited  Children  and  for  your 
continuing  concern  and  involvement  in  this  important  area,  includ- 
ing at  next  Tuesday's  press  conference  recognizing  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  National  Missing  Children's  Day. 

Next  Tuesday  night,  "America's  Most  Wanted"  will  air  a  1-hour 
special,  recreating  a  number  of  child  abduction  cases,  seeking  infor- 
mation concerning  their  recovery. 

This  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  "America's  Most  Wanted,"  has  re- 
markably been  decided  by  academic  experts  as  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lence programs  on  television.  Yet,  in  my  view,  there  are  significant 
public  interest  benefits  in  this  program  which  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten as  we  work  on  this  most  difficult  problem  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision. „    , 

Another  Fox  program,  "COPS,"  is  the  ultimate  in  so-called  reality 
program,  as  its  action  is  all  real,  all  immediate,  no  reenactment. 
As  a  real  "reality"  program,  "COPS"  hardly  can  be  criticized  for 
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glamorizing  violence.  "COPS"  follows  real-life  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel as  they  go  about  their  daily,  dangerous  job  of  preventing  vi- 
olence and  apprehending  those  who  commit  violent  crime.  "COPS" 
clearly  shows  viewers  the  adverse  consequences  of  antisocial  vio- 
lent behavior. 

Every  episode  of  "COPS"  is  carefully  edited  by  its  producers  and 
by  Fox  for  content  considered  potentially  shocking  and  for  elements 
such  as  coarse  language.  Moreover,  each  episode  of  "COPS"  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  advisory  regarding  the  nature  of  the  program.  "COPS," 
like  "America's  Most  Wanted,"  has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous 
commendations  from  law  enforcement  officials  and  victim  support 
groups,  and  "COPS,"  like  "America's  Most  Wanted,"  reflects  Fox's 
efforts  to  portray  antisocial  behavior  only  as  socially  unacceptable. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  not  come  here  today  to  deny  that  television 
violence  is  a  major  problem  and  its  proper  use  a  matter  of  continu- 
ing ongoing  and  intense  concern.  We  at  Fox  fully  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  and  accept  the  responsibility  for  establishing 
limits  on  the  nature,  extent,  and  context  in  which  violence  is  pre- 
sented. We  do  so  with  the  clear  objective  of  presenting  violent  acts 
in  a  context  which  strongly  discourages  antisocial  behavior  and 
which  otherwise  does  not  offend  or  do  harm  to  our  audience,  par- 
ticularly our  child  audience.  While,  no  doubt,  we  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  err  from  time  to  time,  we  do  not  seek  to  avoid  accountabil- 
ity. 

On  behalf  of  Fox,  I  pledge  to  continue  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues, at  this  table  and  elsewhere  in  the  affected  industries,  and 
with  you  to  address  this  important  issue,  and  wherever  possible,  to 
improve  Fox's  performance  in  this  area  of  such  important  to  our  so- 
ciety. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Mr.  Vradenburg  submitted  the  following:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  George  Vradenburg  on  Behalf  of  Fox  Broadcasting 

Co.,  Inc. 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  George  Vradenbiarg.  I  am  Executive  Vice  President  of 
Fox,  Inc.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  this  morning  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  the  Fox  Broadcasting  Company. 

As  you  know,  Fox  is  the  newest  of  our  nation's  over-the-air  television  broadcasting 
services,  programming  about  15  hours  a  week  during  prime  time,  with  an  additional 
19  hours  of  children's  programming  on  weekdays  and  Saturday  mornings.  For  the 
most  part.  Fox's  regular  prime  time  program  schedule  has  not  been  composed  of  pro- 
grams in  which  violence  (however  defined)  has  played  a  part.  However,  there  are 
two  Fox  prime  time  "reality  programs  referred  to  in  the  pubUc  Uteratvu-e  as  violent, 
"America  s  Most  Wanted"  and  "Cops,"  which  I  will  address  specifically  in  a  moment. 
But  first  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  question  of  violence  on  television  more  gen- 
erally. 

Many  of  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  violence  on  television  are  obvious,  understand- 
able and,  in  my  view,  entirely  legitimate  and  proper.  One  such  reason:  televised  vio- 
lence frequently  reflects  actual  events.  Riots  occur  in  the  streets  of  our  major  cities, 
and  local  news  helicopters  are  overhead  transmitting  those  images  into  American 
homes.  A  teenager  shoots  her  lover's  wife;  the  public  is  fascinated;  and  three  made- 
for-TV  movies  follow.  Law  enforcement  officers  effect  an  arrest  using  necessary 
physical  force;  the  arrest  is  shown  on  a  reality  program.  Much  of  our  program- 
ming— news,  reality  and  entertainment — ^reflects  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

In  fictionalized  programming,  violence  can  appropriately  be  used  as  a  creative  de- 
vice to  dramatize  human  emotions  and  behaviors — conflict  and  confrontation,  jeop- 
ardy, and  danger,  revenge  and  retribution.  The  device  is  as  old  as  storytelling  it- 
self—it is  as  essential  to  the  story  of  the  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt  as  it  is 
to  last  year's  Academy  Award  winning  picture  "Unforgiven". 
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Even  in  the  comedic  form,  violence  can  appropriately  be  used  as  a  device  for  exag- 

§eration  and  parody — important  to  the  humor  of  "Home  Alone"  and  of  "The  Three 
tooges". 

To  eliminate  these  appropriate  uses  of  violence  from  television,  then,  would  be  to 
deprive  us  all  of  reportage  on  who  we  are  as  a  people  and  as  a  society,  and  to  dis- 
able our  storjrtellers  and  our  comedians  from  the  devices  they  use  to  effectively  to 
make  us  cry  or  laugh  or  to  get  us  outraged  at  injustice.  It  would  turn  television  into 
an  antiseptic  "A  Brady  Bunch"  fantasy  world  where  conflict  and  confrontation  are 
absent.  Television  would  become  vacuous,  irrelevant  to  our  daily  lives. 

That  is  not  to  justify  all  uses  of  violence  on  television.  Far  from  it.  The  use  of 
violence  on  television,  if  abused,  can  create  substantial  risks  to  our  society.  The  hy- 
pothesis that  the  televising  of  certain  kinds  of  violent  behavior  may,  in  turn,  affect 
public  behaviors  and  attitudes  is,  to  me,  quite  plausible;  and  repetition  of  violence 
on  television,  one  reasonably  fears,  can  desensitize  us  to  violence  in  society. 

Thus,  the  issue  of  violence  on  television  is,  in  my  estimation,  complex  and  subtle. 
The  use  of  violence  on  television  can  be  efficacious  and  entertaining,  or  it  can  be 
provocative  and  dangerous.  Hence  the  need  for  standards  and  limits,  and  hence  the 
utility  of  ongoing  and  constant  attention  and  focus,  Uke  today's  hearing. 

We,  at  Fox,  try  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  seek  to  sell  violence,  that  we  do  not 
repetitively  associate  violence  with  happiness,  glamour,  good  health,  societal  appro- 
bation. Rather,  Fox  seeks  to  portray  any  anti-social  violent  act  as  unacceptable;  tries 
to  associate  anti-social  violent  acts  with  real  consequences  for  its  victims  and  for  its 
perpetrators;  associates  anti-social  violence  with  wrongdoing,  with  punishment  and 
with  pain.  Creative  people  working  with  Fox  must  be  open  to  discussion,  question- 
ing, cross-examination  and  criticism  when  they  seek  to  use  violence  as  a  dramatic 
or  comedic  device.  Our  goal  at  Fox  is  to  select  and  edit  our  programming  to  reinforce 
the  values  of  our  society:  namely,  anti-social  violent  acts  are  socially  and  legally  un- 
acceptable. 

In  order  to  assure  that  any  violent  acts  in  our  programming  are  used  only  in  that 
context,  our  programming  and  broadcast  standards  staffs  select  and  review  all  of 
our  programs  with  the  following  general  principles  in  mind: 

•  The  depiction  of  violence  must  be  necessary  to  plot  and  character  and  must  not 
be  simply  presented  for  its  own  sake. 

•  When  the  use  of  violence  is  essential  to  plot  or  character.  Fox  seeks  the  inclu- 
sion of  program  elements  demonstrating  its  adverse  consequences. 

•  The  depiction  of  violence  may  not  be  gratuitous  or  excessive,  and  it  may  not 
be  presented  as  an  acceptable  solution  to  life's  problems. 

•  Caution  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  depicting  unusual  techniques  of  violence 
that  are  potentially  susceptible  of  imitation. 

•  The  time  period  for  which  a  program  is  scheduled  and  its  anticipated  audience 
always  is  considered,  with  particular  sensitivity  to  those  time  periods  in  which 
a  large  child  audience  is  anticipated. 

Within  programming  designed  specifically  for  children,  violent  acts  are  handled 
with  special  care  and  with  regard  for  the  ages  of  the  children  likely  to  be  in  the 
audience  and  their  ability  to  deal  with  such  content.  Violence  is  never  depicted  as 
glamorous  or  shown  as  an  acceptable  solution  to  problems.  Its  negative  con- 
sequences are  stressed.  To  mitigate  any  imitative  behavior,  action  sequences  empha- 
size unrealistic  settings,  fantasy  weapons,  and  superhuman  feats  whenever  possible. 
Potentially  dangerous  acts  that  covdd  be  replicated  by  a  child,  thereby  placing  that 
child  or  others  in  danger,  are  not  shown.  For  example,  we  would  not  permit  a  char- 
acter to  smash  through  a  window,  to  put  a  child  in  a  box,  refrigerator  or  bag,  to 
inhale  any  gas  or  drug  or  to  wrap  anything  around  a  child's  neck.  Fox's  children's 
shows  are  based  on  positive  values,  and  emphasize  the  negative  consequences  of 
anti-social  behavior. 

Our  made-for-television  movies  are  subjected  to  the  same  strict  review  as  all  of 
our  other  programs.  Feature  films  are  edited,  sometimes  substantially,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  principles. 


Let  me  now  turn  to  "America's  Most  Wanted"  and  "COPS".  These  two  programs 
represent,  in  my  view,  the  legitimate  role  that  appropriate  uses  of  violence  can  play 
in  television  programming. 

"America's  Most  Wanted"  is  a  Fox  television  program  that  has  been  responsible 
for  the  capture  of  over  250  convicted  felons  and  the  recovery  of  over  50  missing  or 
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kidnapped  persons,  many  of  them  children.  Far  from  glamorizing  violence,  "Ameri-  ' 
ca's  Most  Wanted"  is  explicitly  dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  violent  crime,  to  show- 
ing violent  crime  as  socially  and  legally  unacceptable.  The  Ust  of  awards  and  honors 
bestowed  upon  "America's  Most  Wanted"  host,  John  Walsh,  is  too  long  to  recite 
here,  but  is  attached  to  my  written  testimony.  As  Attomev  General  WilUam  P.  Ban- 
says  in  his  December  4,  1992,  letter,  John  Walsh  "has  devoted  his  life  to  fighting 
against  violent  crime  and  for  the  rights  of  victims". 

Another  Fox  program,  "COPS",  is  the  ultimate  in  so-called  "reality"  programming, 
as  its  action  is  all  real,  all  immediate — there  are  no  reenactments. 

As  a  real  "reality"  program,  "COPS"  hardly  can  be  criticized  for  glamorizing  vio- 
lence. "COPS"  follows  real  life  law  enforcement  personnel  as  they  go  about  their 
daily,  dangerous  job  o{  preventing  violence  and  apprehending  those  who  commit  vio- 
lent crime.  "COPS"  clearly  shows  viewers  the  adverse  consequences  of  anti-social 
violent  behavior.  Every  episode  of  "COPS"  is  carefully  edited  by  its  producers  and 
by  Fox  for  content  considered  potentially  shocking  and  for  elements  such  as  coarse 
language.  Moreover,  each  episode  of  "COPS"  is  preceded  by  an  advisory  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  program.  '^COPS",  like  "America's  Most  Wanted",  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  commendations  from  law  enforcement  officials  and  victim's  sup- 
port groups.  And  "COPS",  like  "America's  Most  Wanted"  reflects  Fox's  efforts  to  por- 
tray anti-social  behavior  only  as  socially  unacceptable. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  address  one  last  topic:  the  use  of  MPAA-like  ratings 
for  television  programs.  The  MPAA  rating  system  for  theatrical  feature  films  is  ap- 
propriately viewed  as  a  successful  means  of  informing  potential  movie-goers  of 
movie  content  before  they  invest  in  tickets.  Some  have  quite  reasonably  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  a  similar  ratings  system  in  television.  Fox  would  support  an 
exploration  of  that  issue,  perhaps  beginning  at  the  industry  conference  scheduled 
for  August  2.  Personally,  however,  I  do  not  believe  the  demonstrated  utility  of  rat- 
ings in  the  theatrical  film  context,  upon  reflection,  will  prove  to  extend  to  television. 
Television  viewers  are  not  unaware  of  the  content  of  most  TV  programs;  viewers 
know  the  content  of  "America's  Most  Wanted"  when  they  tune  in,  or  they  wU  after 
only  a  few  moments  of  watching.  If  they  beheve  "America's  Most  Wanted"  to  be  of- 
fensive or  potentially  harmfiil  to  their  children,  they  can  easilv  switch  channels  (not 
having  to  pay  any  price  for  tuning  in  or  tuning  out),  and  they  can  instruct  their 
children  not  to  watch  it.  Moreover,  television  ratings  have  some  potential  downside. 
Children  may  be  attracted  to  shows  carrying  particular  "off-hmit"  ratings,  and,  as 
all  parents  know,  television  is  much  more  accessible  to  kids  than  theatrical  films, 
notwithstanding  parental  attempts  at  supervision.  Thus,  while  Fox  beheves  the  use 
of  voluntary  ratings  should  be  studied,  quite  possibly  for  nonseries  programming  or 
specials,  I  personally  believe  that  we  will  conclude  that  television  ratings  will  de- 
liver Uttle  benefit,  and  may  create  additional  risk  (particularly  to  children.) 

In  conclusion,  I  have  not  come  here  today  to  deny  that  televised  violence  is  a 
major  problem  and  its  proper  use  a  matter  of  continuing  concern.  We  at  Fox  fully 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  issue  and  accept  the  responsibility  for  establishing 
Umits  on  the  nature,  extent  and  context  in  which  violence  is  presented.  We  do  so 
with  the  clear  objective  of  presenting  violent  acts  in  a  context  which  strongly  dis- 
courages anti-social  behavior  and  which  otherwise  does  not  offend  or  do  harm  to  our 
audience,  particularly  our  child  audience.  While  no  doubt  we  have  and  will  continue 
to  err  fi-om  time  to  time,  we  do  not  seek  to  avoid  accountability. 

On  behalf  of  Fox,  I  pledge  to  continue  to  work  with  my  colleagues,  at  this  table 
and  elsewhere  in  the  industry,  and  with  you,  to  address  this  important  issue  and, 
wherever  possible,  to  improve  our  performance  in  this  area  of  such  importance  to 
our  society. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Biography  of  John  Walsh,  Host  of  "America's  Most  Wanted" 

"Look,  I  was  victimized  once  and  my  heart  was  broken.  I  believe  that  you  take 
a  stand  and  fight  back  not  as  a  vigilante,  but  through  the  system.  You  figure  out 
a  way  to  do  it  with  some  dignity  and  some  integrity  and  you  fight  back." 

Those  courageous  words  were  quoted  at  the  White  House  by  President  George 
Bush  on  April  25,  1990.  They  came  from  one  of  America's  most  respected  advocates 
for  missing  children  and  crime  victims — and  the  host  of  Fox's  hit  crime  fighting 
show,  "America's  Most  Wanted"— John  Walsh. 

The  President's  praise  of  Walsh's  nine  year  crusade  came  during  a  Rose  Garden 
ceremony  which  honored  the  AMW  host  and  six  other  individuals  working  to  assist 
victims  of  crime.  The  recipients  were  selected  from  more  than  200  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  various  victims  assistance  officials  and  organizations  across  the  country. 
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The  President  also  called  Walsh  "one  of  America's  most  unlikely  new  television 

stars." 

Yet,  despite  the  many  awards  and  praise  Walsh  has  received  for  his  incredible 
successful  work,  it  was  not  a  career  he  anticipated.  Back  in  the  summer  of  1981, 
Walsh  was  a  rising  hotel  management  consultant  in  Hollywood,  Florida,  "living  the 
American  dream."  He  and  his  wife,  Reve,  had  a  beautiful  six-year-old  son,  Adam, 
the  joy  of  their  lives.  They  never  thought  crime  could  touch  them.  But  it  shattered 
that  joy  when  Adam  was  abducted  and  later  found  murdered. 

The  Walshes  turned  their  grief  into  positive  energy  to  help  missing  and  exploited 
children.  Battling  bureaucratic  resistance  and  legislative  nightmares,  John  and 
Reve's  work  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Missing  Children  Act  of  1982  and  the  Missing 
Children's  Assistance  Act  of  1984.  The  latter  bill  founded  the  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children,  which  maintains  a  toll-free  hotline  number  (1-800- 
THE-LOST)  to  report  a  missing  child  or  the  sighting  of  one. 

As  a  resvdt  of  John's  lobbying  efforts,  the  FBI  has  created  separate  files  on  miss- 
ing children  and  unidentified  bodies  in  its  National  Crime  Information  Center.  The 
FBI  now  enters  into  child  abduction  cases  in  the  absence  of  a  ransom  note  or  evi- 
dence of  interstate  flight.  .  ,^0  0  XTT,/-. 

The  incredible  efforts  of  John  and  Reve  have  been  dramatized  in  the  1983  NBC 
television  movie,  "Adam,"  which  was  aired  three  times  in  primetime,  and  a  sequel, 
"Adam"  His  Song  Continues,"  which  aired  in  1986.  Following  the  telefilms  a  roll  call 
of  missing  children  has  been  broadcast,  that  has  led  to  the  recovery  of  65  missing 
youngsters. 

The  Walshes  also  founded  the  Adam  Walsh  Child  Resource  Center,  a  non-profit 
organization  in  their  son's  memory,  which  is  responsible  for  nationwide  public  edu- 
cation on  child  safetv  and  dedicated  to  legislative  reform.  There  are  currently  four 
centers  throughout  the  county.  They  are  located  in  West  Palm  Beach,  FL,  Columbia, 
SC,  Orange  County,  CA,  and  Rochester,  NY.  Recently,  to  form  a  more  powerful  voice 
for  children,  the  Centers  merged  with  the  National  Center  for  Missing  and  Ex- 
ploited Children.  Walsh  serves  on  the  boards  of  both  the  national  and  the  Florida 

Walsh  has  become  a  familiar  figure  to  miUions  of  Americans  through  numerous 
appearances  on  nationally -tele  vised  programs  including  "Good  Morning,  America", 
•Today",  "20/20",  "Hour  Magazine",  *Donahue",  "ONE  on  ONE",  "Geraldo",  "Larry 
King  Live",  "The  MacNeU-Lehrer  News  Hour",  'The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show",  "The 
Joan  Rivers  Show",  and  "Nightline".  He  appeared  on  the  award-acclaimed  HBO  doc- 
umentary "How  To  Raise  a  Street  Smart  Child,"  which  has  won  several  major 
awards  tor  programming  excellence,  including  the  National  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion's 1987  ^Best  Show"  Award.  In  January,  1990,  he  served  as  host  of  "Radio  For 
A  Drug-Free  Cleveland,"  a  three-hour  morning  drive-time  simulcast  on  17  stations 
which  was  honored  by  the  Intemationsd  Radio  Festival. 

Among  the  awards  and  commendations  bestowed  upon  John  Walsh  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  nations  children  are: 

•  1988  Man  of  the  Year,  U.S.  Marshals  Service; 

•  Named  "Father  of  the  Year",  1985,  in  the  category  of  "Everyman's  Father"  by 
the  National  Father's  Day  Committee; 

•  Included  in  CBS's  American  Portrait  Series  as  one  of  160  Americans  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States; 

•  Awarded  the  American  Legions'  1986  National  Commander's  Public  Relations 
Award  for  public  service  in  preserving  the  American  Way  of  Life; 

•  Awarded  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  National  Citizenship  Award; 

•  Named  by  Esquire  Magazine  as  a  young  American  who  is  changing  America; 

•  Received  the  National  PTA's  Lifetime  Achievement  Award; 

•  Named  the  1982  National  District  Attorney's  Association  "Man  of  the  Year"; 

•  Named  the   1990  New  York  City  Westchester-Putnam  Shields  "Man  of  the 
Year"; 

•  Awarded  the  1990  Louis  E.  Peters  Memorial  Service  Award  by  the  FBI  and  the 
Society  of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the  FBI,  Inc.; 

•  Named  the  1992  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Studies  "Man  of  the  Year"; 

•  Awarded  the  Ellis  Island  Medal  of  Honor,  1992; 

•  Awarded  the  National  Organization  for  Victims  Assistance  Donald  E.  Santarelli 
Award  for  outstanding  service  in  the  public  policy  area  1992; 
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Named  the  1992  Association  of  Special  Operations  Professionals  "Man  of  the 
Year"; 

Named  the  1992  Government  Communicator  of  the  Year  by  the  Government  I 
Communicators  Association; 

Awarded  the  1992  National  Victim  Center's  Media  Award  during  National  Vic- 
tims' Rights  week  for  sensitivity  and  fairness  in  reporting  victims'  issues; 

Recognized  as  the  only  private  citizen  to  receive  a  Special  Recognition  Award 
for  law  enforcement  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
1992; 

Awarded  the  1992  United  States  Marshal  Strom  Thurmond  Law  Enforcement 
Patriot  Award. 

Recognized  by  members  of  congress,  numerous  governors,  mayors  and  civic  or- 
ganizations for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  crime  and  missing  and  exploited  children. 


Adam  Walsh  Child  Resource  Center,  Inc., 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL,  April  26,  1989. 

Mr.  Gerald  C.  Odland, 

Deputy  Executive  Director, 

Association  for  Childhood  Education,  Int'L, 

Wheaton,  MD. 

Dear  Mr.  Odland:  This  is  just  a  qviick  note  to  thank  you,  your  President  Dr.  Verl 
Short,  Carol  Vukelich,  awards  committee  chair,  the  rest  of  yovu-  board  and  staff  who 
were  kind  enough  to  make  me  the  1989  "Friends  of  Children  Award"  recipient. 

This  was  a  very  special  honor  for  me  and  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  accept 
it  in  person.  When  you  honor  me  as  founder  of  the  Adam  Walsh  Child  Resource 
Center,  you  also,  of  course,  honor  those  people  who  carry  on  the  day  to  day  functions 
of  the  Center.  In  that  regard,  I  think  perhaps  that  it  was  especially  appropriate  that 
oxir  National  Executive  Director,  Denny  Abbott,  was  able  to  attend  and  to  accept 
the  award  on  my  behalf 

Again,  thank  you  so  very  much  for  this  honor  and  especially  for  the  kind  words 
inscribed  on  the  plaque.  Also,  congratulations  for  the  very  fine  work  done  by  your 
organization  and  shall  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  years  ahead. 
Most  Sincerely, 

(Signed)    John  Walsh 

(Typed)    John  Walsh. 

[Editor's  note:  A  copy  of  the  inscribed  plaque  could  not  be  reproduced  and  was 

retained  in  committee  files.] 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 

San  Francisco,  CA,  October  8,  1991. 

John  Walsh, 

Fox  Television  Stations, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  Please  accept  my  sincere  congratulations  to  you  as  the  recipient  of 
the  Louis  E.  Peters  Memorial  Service  Award.  You  continue  to  perform  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  public  with  your  work  to  locate  missing  children.  All  of  us  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  efforts  and  also  for  "Ameri- 
ca's Most  Wanted",  which  has  been  highly  successfiU  in  leading  to  the  apprehension 
of  fugitives  from  justice. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  are  reluctant  to  "get  involved",  it  is  great  to  see  someone 
set  an  example  by  doing  the  right  thing  for  all  the  right  reasons.  We're  grateful  for 
what  you  are  doing  but  we're  even  more  gratefvil  for  the  kind  of  person  you  are. 
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I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  again  the  next  time  you  get  to  the  Bay  Area.  I  keep 
up  with  what  you're  doing  in  my  periodic  conversations  with  Jane. 

Best  regards,  „    , 

(Signed)    Dick 

(Typed)    Richard  W.  Held, 

Special  Agent  in  Charge. 

[Editor's  note:  A  copy  of  the  award  could  not  be  reproduced  and  was  retained  in 

committee  files.] 


Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  DC,  December  4,  1992. 

Mr.  John  Walsh, 

Host,  "America's  Most  Wanted," 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  On  December  14,  1992,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  I  will  present  the  41st 
Annual  Attorney  General's  Awards  to  persons  who  exemplify  the  bravery,  commit- 
ment and  professionalism  of  federal  law  enforcement  officials.  For  the  first  time,  a 
special  award  will  be  given  to  a  person  who,  although  not  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  devoted  his  life  to  fighting  against  violent  crime  and  fight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  victims. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  inform  you  that  this  Special  Recognition 
Award  will  be  presented  to  you.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  attend  for  me  to 
personally  present  this  Award  to  you.  The  Awards  Ceremony  will  be  held  in  the  An- 
drew W.  Mellon  Auditorium  located  on  Constitution  Avenue  between  12th  and  14th 
Streets,  N.W.  at  2  p.m.  It  will  be  preceded  by  a  reception  for  award  recipients  from 
1:00  to  1:45  p.m.  in  the  Main  Conference  Room  of  the  Auditorivun.  You  are  certainly 
welcome  to  bring  family  members  or  other  special  guests  to  the  ceremony. 

Cheri  Nolan,  Deputy  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of  Liaison  Services,  will  soon  be  con- 
tacting you  to  offer  any  assistance  you  might  need.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on 
the  14th. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)    Bill 

(Typed)    WiLLLVM  P.  Barr, 

Attorney  General. 

[Editor's  note:  A  copy  of  the  award  could  not  be  reproduced  and  was  retained  in 

committee  files.] 


Grand  Jury  Association  of  Florida,  Inc., 

Miami,  FL,  May  26,  1989. 

Mr.  John  Walsh, 

Adam  Walsh  Child  Resource  Center,  Inc., 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL. 

Dear  Mr.  Walsh:  The  Grand  Jury  Association  of  Florida,  Inc.,  has  enjoyed  a 
proud  and  honored  tradition  of  service  to  the  community.  We  have  worked  diligently 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  welfare. 

Our  42  year  history  has  been  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Grand  Jvuy  System  in  the  State  of  Florida.  In  addition,  we  are  committed  to 
encouraging  public  concern  for  honesty  and  efficiency  in  government,  for  the  preven- 
tion and  suppression  of  crime,  for  the  quality  of  justice  and  due  process  of  law. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief,  as  well  as  the  belief  of  ovu-  Officers  and  Directors,  that 
these  stated  objectives  are  most  compatible  with  our  personal  values  as  well  as 
those  of  the  organizations  and  programs  you  support.  Through  your  efforts  in  the 
Adam  Walsh  Child  Resource  Center,  Inc.,  and  "America's  Most  Wanted"  you  have 
generated  and  enco\iraged  public  involvement  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Through  your  outstanding  personal  leadership  and  untiring  efforts,  programs  now 
exist  that  help  apprehend  criminals  at  large  and  locate  missing  children. 
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Each  year  the  Grand  Jury  Association  of  Florida,  Inc.,  holds  an  anniversary  din- 
ner to  spotlight  the  endeavors  of  an  outstanding  citizen  in  our  community  who  best 
exemplifies  these  qualities  of  leadership  and  dedication.  Some  of  our  most  recent 
honorees  have  been:  Governor  Bob  Graham,  State  Attorney  Richard  Gerstein  and 
Janet  Reno,  PoUce  Chief  Kenneth  Harms,  Sheriff  Bobby  Jones,  Justice  Joseph  Boyd, 
United  States  District  Judge  Stanley  Marcus,  Circuit  Court  Judge  Gerald 
Wetherington  and  Ellen  Morphonios. 

It  is  for  the  above  stated  reasons  that  we  request  you  accept  our  invitation  to  be 
the  recipient  of  our  1989  Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award.  This  honor  will 
be  presented  to  you  at  the  42nd  Anmversary  Dinner  which  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, October  26,  1989,  at  the  Miami  Airport  Hilton  and  Marina  Hotel.  The  evening's 
events  begin  at  6:30  PM. 

We  eagerly  look  forward  to  your  acceptance  of  this  special  award. 
Very  cordially, 

(Signed)    Nat  Naccarato 

(Typed)    Nat  Naccarato, 
President,  Grand  Jury  Assn.  of  Florida,  Inc. 


Florida  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 

Ocala.  FL,  June  19,  1989. 

Mr.  John  Walsh, 

c/o  Adam  Walsh  Center, 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL. 

Dear  Mr.  Walsh:  Congratulations !  You  have  been  selected  as  recipient  of  the 
Florida  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  Distinguished  Service  Award  in  the 
Criminal  Justice  category.  This  award  will  be  presented  to  you  at  the  FCCD  Annual 
Training  Institute  Awards  Banquet  to  be  held  Thiirsday,  July  27,  1989,  beginning 
at  7:00  PM  at  the  Orlando  Hyatt  Hotel  located  at  the  intersection  of  1-4  and  State 
Road  192,  just  west  of  Kissimmee,  FL. 

Hotel  accommodations/reservations  will  be  provided  for  you  for  the  evening  of  July 
27,  1989,  at  the  Orlando  Hvatt  for  single  of  double  occupancy  rate,  depending  on 
yovu-  desire.  I  will  respectfully  request  to  know  if  you  plan  to  bring  your  spouse  with 
you  to  the  Banquet  and  also  if  you  will  be  planning  to  spend  the  mght  at  the  hotel. 
Additionally,  I  will  need  to  know  if  you  will  need  transportation  from  your  place  of 
residence  to  Orlando,  FL,  or  if  assistance  is  necessary  to  travel  from  your  residence 
to  ihe  Orlando  Hyatt  Hotel. 

I  will  arrange  special  seating  for  you  and  your  spouse,  if  you  desire,  at  a  special 
reserved  table  at  the  Awards  Banquet.  Your  presence  at  this  function  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  for  your  acceptance  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  that 

evening.  ,      ,-     ,  i. 

Please  contact  my  office  upon  receipt  of  this  letter  to  make  final  arrangements 
for  appropriate  accommodations.  .    .       •  v  j 

Once  again,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  selection  to  receive  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and  meeting  with  you  on 
July  27,  1989,  in  Orlando  at  the  Hyatt  Hotel. 
Sincerely 

(Signed)    Karel  E.  Yedlicka,  Jr. 

(Typed)    Karel  E.  Yedlicka,  Jr., 

FCCD  State  Awards  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you. 

You  mentioned  these  last  two  programs  that  do  have  some  vio- 
lence, but,  yet,  serve  a  constructive  cause.  What  time  are  they  on? 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  "America's  Most  Wanted"  is  on  at  8  on  Friday 
night,  and  "COPS"  is  on  at  8  on  Saturday  night. 

Senator  Simon.  These  are  hours  when  you  have  a  large  children's 
audience.  I  just  mention  that  as  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  be 
sensitive  to. 

Let  me  add  one  point  I  should  have  mentioned  earlier.  When  I 
talk  about  violence  on  television,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  news 
programs.  I  think  some  of  the  news  programs  do  contain  too  much 
violence,  but  there  is  a  dramatic  difference  between  news  violence 
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from  Bosnia,  for  example,  and  entertainment  violence  that  fre- 
quently glamorizes  violence. 

Let  me  ask  all  of  you.  You  have  heard  Tom  Shales,  as  he  has 
been  quoted  here  as  describing  May  as  Murder  Month.  In  view  of 
what  has  been  said  here,  are  we  going  to  get  a  repeat  of  May  in 
the  future  as  Murder  Month,  or  is  that  now  going  to  be  history, 
that  type  of  program? 

Mr.  Stringer.  Violence  is  never  going  to  go  entirely  away. 

Senator  Simon.  No,  and  we  are  not  suggesting  that,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Stringer.  All  tragedy  ends  in  death.  I  think  Lord  Byron  said 
that. 

I  think  Tom  Shales  had  it  right,  just  as  your  methodology  is 
right,  and  that  the  difference  is,  really,  the  quality  assessment  of 
the  programming  that  we  do.  I  mean,  if  I  was  to  put  King  Lear  on 
the  air  with  Cornwall  taking  out  Gloucester's  eye  and  stamping  on 
it  and  saying,  "Out,  vile  jelly,"  the  difference  between  yesterday 
and  today  would  be,  in  today's  movies,  you  would  see  the  eye  being 
taken  out.  On  Shakespeare's  stage,  it  was  simulated.  The  most 
very  violent — King  Lear  is  very  violent.  Richard  the  III  is  very  vio- 
lent. Euripides  Medea  is  very  violent.  But  the  difference  is  a  quali- 
tative one. 

And  I  think  the  hardest  part  we  are  all  facing,  as  networks  and 
cable  movies  as  well,  is  that  the  sheer  volume  of  channels  is  mak- 
ing easy  choices  and  trashy  choices  more  obvious.  There  is  an  as- 
sumption in  the  panel  that  we  actually  do  very  well  with  violent 
movies.  The  most  highly  rated  movie  of  last  year  was  "Sara  Plain 
and  Tall,"  which  was  a  quiet,  rural  drama  about  the  Midwest.  They 
are  just  harder  to  find.  We  are  having  difficulty  with  332  channels, 
and  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  a  500-channel  universe.  If  that  isn't 
an  invitation  to  mediocrity,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

So  the  question  of  Shales  is  exactly  right.  We  have  got  to  do  bet- 
ter. Now,  we  are  doing  better.  The  miniseries  that  we  did,  the  mur- 
der miniseries  we  did  this  week,  which  was  not  especially  good  and 
didn't  get  especially  large  audiences,  we  did  eliminate  the  body 
count  in  it.  There  were  three  people  killed,  but  you  didn't  see  them 
being  killed.  We  saw  the  shots  fired.  It  was  a  reality  show  based 
on  true  life  drama.  It  wasn't  very  good  either. 

But  I  would  settle  for  15  "Sara  Plain  and  Tails,"  but  the  commu- 
nity is  trying  to  fill  these  channels  and  channels  and  channels,  and 
the  stuff  that  we  get  inhouse,  which  we  are  censoring  more  and 
more  because  we  ought  to,  because  of  the  pressure  you  have  ap- 
plied. It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  quality  in  the  vast  number  of  chan- 
nels in  front  of  us. 

Doing  better  is  very  important.  I  think  next  May,  you  will  see 
fewer.  This  May,  you  had  fewer.  I  know  it  sounds  like  mayhem  was 
all  through  May,  but  I  have  got  a  list.  We  ran  10  movies.  Two  of 
them  were  violent.  The  rest  were  not.  But  I  am  not  proud  of  the 
violent  ones,  and  I  am  not  proud  sometimes  of  the  quality  of  writ- 
ing and  the  quality  of  producing.  That  is  a  lot  of  pressure  we  have 
to  put  on  the  community  and  a  lot  of  work  coming  back. 

But  I  don't  think  we  disagree  with  the  basic  premise  that  it  is 
either  causal  and  so  forth.  I  mean,  I  should  also  point  out  that  the 
dullest  television  in  the  world  was  on  Yugoslavian  television  for  the 
last  10  years,  and  it  didn't  get  in  the  way  of  everybody  killing  each 
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other.  So  it  is  whatever  we  are  doing,  we  have  just  got  to  do  it  bet- 
ter and  more  thoughtfully  and  more  reflectively.  It  is  going  to  be 
hard,  but  I  think  the  message  is  clear. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Senator,  I  would  also  just  like  to  add  that 

Senator  SiMON.  Yes;  if  I  can  just  comment.  Mr.  Stringer,  I  gather 
from  you,  your  answer  to  my  question  is,  number  one,  we  have  a 
problem  with  cable,  and  there  is  no  question  about  that.  They  are 
up  next  here. 

Mr.  Stringer.  I  didn't  separate  us. 

Senator  Simon.  No,  I  understand,  but  you,  by  implication,  sug- 
gest that  and  that  probably  we  are  going  to  do  better  next  May. 

Mr.  Stringer.  No;  definitely,  we  will  be  doing  better. 

Senator  Simon.  Definitely  do  better.  All  right,  I  like  that  answer 
better. 

Mr.  Littlefield? 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Yes;  Senator,  I  agree.  We  will  also  do  better  at 
NBC  next  May. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  our  highest-rated  movie  for  this  May 
was  "Fried  Green  Tomatoes,"  the  theatrical  film,  which  I  think  is 
an  outstanding  quality  film. 

When  we  add  a  3-hour  Bob  Hope  Special,  when  we  add  three 
hours  of  the  Academy  of  Country  Music  Awards,  and,  of  course,  the 
"Seinfeld"  finale,  and  "Cheers:  Last  Call,"  these  were  the  greatest 
success  stories  for  NBC  in  the  May  sweep,  but  we  will  redouble  our 
efforts  for  future  sweeps  periods  in  looking  at  the  violence  content 
of  our  programming. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  I  would  like  to  comment  about  the  movies  we 
had  or  some  of  the  specials.  You  know,  there  has  been  some  com- 
ment about  "Murder  in  the  Heartland,"  which  we  showed,  a  mini- 
series.  Frankly,  it  was  an  economic  disaster.  All  the  advertisers  left 
the  show  because  it  had  the  violence  in  it.  It  didn't  get  particularly 
good  ratings. 

Senator  Simon.  I  am  glad  to  hear  both,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  mean,  we  tried  to  do  the  best  job  we  could  on  it. 
We  thought  it  was  a  good  idea,  obviously,  at  the  time.  But  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  by  next  May  that  we  would  have  less  violence 
in  our  May  sweeps. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Vradenburg? 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  have  the  same  kind 
genre  yet,  as  the  three  networks.  We  do  not  have  a  made-for-TV 
movie  night  or  movie  night.  We  are  going  to  start  one  in  June  with 
such  shows  as  "Beethoven,"  "Mr.  Baseball,"  and  "Babe"  starring 
John  Goodman,  and,  as  it  had  been  indicated  by  this  panel,  it 
sounds  as  if  the  marketplace  may  be  a  great  regulator  in  the  fact 
both  advertisers  and  the  audience  are  getting  turned  off  this  mate- 
rial. You  will  be  able  to  see  how  we  perform  next  May,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  perform  well. 

Senator  Simon.  You  saw  the  promotions  earlier,  and  I  am  not 
asking  for  any  definite  commitment  here,  though  I  wouldn't  be  op- 
posed to  that.  But  what  about  the  idea  of  not  having  any  of  these 
violent  promotions  between  the  hours  of  7  to  9,  when  children  are 
so  heavily  watching?  Any  reaction  to  that  kind  of  an  idea?  Any  of 
you? 
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Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Well,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  do  different 
types  of  promotional  pitches  to  the  audience  for  our  product,  and 
I  certainly  think  that,  in  the  afternoon  programming,  such  as 
sports  programming  on  the  weekend,  we  can  have  a  promotion  that 
is  designed  specifically  at  a  youth  audience,  so  that  it  does  not 
have  depictions  of  violence;  that  we  will  change  our  formats  for 
promotion  for  afternoon  programming,  sports  programming,  as  well 
as  for  early  evening  programming,  and  that  is  something  that  we 
are  certainly  capable  of  doing,  and  we  will. 

Senator  SiMON.  Any  reaction  from  the  others?  Mr.  Stringer? 

Mr.  Stringer.  Yes;  I  think  we  are  doing  the  same.  There  was  a 
theory  that  the  point  about  promotion  was  to  let  people  know  what 
was  in  the  movie  and  that  it  would  guide  the  parents  away  from 
the  movie,  but  the  reality  is  parental  guidance  is  less  forceful  than 
it  used  to  be,  as  we  all  know.  So  that,  I  think  it  is,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  change  the  nature  of  the  programming  in  dif- 
ferent time  periods,  and  we  are  already  beginning  to  do  that. 

Senator  SiMON.  Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  have  one  show  on  the  new  schedule  which  is 
on  Thursday  night,  "Missing  Persons,"  which  is  a  cop-oriented 
show,  but  it  is  designed,  of  course,  to  solve  problems  of  missing 
people.  We  don't  consider  it  a  serious  violence  situation. 

In  a  show  like  that  which  is  designed  for  adult  viewing  because 
it  is  opposite  a  lot  of  comedies  on  the  other  networks,  it  is  called 
counterprogramming.  We  would  consider  that  a  place  where  we 
could  put  adult  promotional  spots.  But,  in  the  future,  we  are  going 
to  use  parental  advisories  on  our  particular  movies  that  have  any 
violence  in  them,  and  we  will  also  put  in  any  of  the  spots  that  we 
have  that  are  promoting  adult  shows. 

Senator  SiMON.  Mr.  Vradenburg? 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  much  shorter  pro- 
gram schedule  than  the  other  three  networks  and  less  flexibility. 
Having  said  that,  our  program  standards  staff  reviews  all  of  our 
promotional  announcements  for  both  violent  and  sexual  content 
and  schedules  them  accordingly,  usually  after  9  o'clock. 

I  would  also  say,  with  respect  to  shows  like  "America's  Most 
Wanted"  and  "COPS,"  particularly  as  "America's  Most  Wanted,"  we 
do  promote  that  show  in  earlier  hours  in  part  because  we  are  try- 
ing to  maximize  the  number  of  call-ins.  This  is  a  show,  after  all, 
that,  in  fact,  we  know  the  audience  very  well.  We  get  2,000  calls 
a  week  giving  us  tips  on  where  a  convicted  felon  or  fugitive  can  be 
located  and  with  possible  leads.  So  this  is  a  show  that  we  do  pro- 
mote in  a  number  of  day  parts.  Having  said  that,  the  content  of 
that  promotional  announcement  does  not  typically  depict  any  vio- 
lence. 

Senator  Simon.  Finally,  all  of  you  heard  the  suggestion  by  Con- 
gressman Markey,  one  suggestion  on  the  kind  of  rating  and  ability 
to  eliminate  that  and  the  other  suggestion  by  Senator  Dorgan  that 
the  FCC  keep  a  score  card  and  then  report  on  that  score  card  as 
well  as  the  advertisers  on  that,  who  advertises  on  that,  I  would  be 
interested  in  your  reaction  to  both  ideas. 

Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Well,  I  think  that  Congressman  Markey's  idea  is 
very  interesting,  and  I  think  if  we  have  a  rating  system,  of  course, 
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it  should  be  privately  controlled.  It  should  not  be  one  that  is  or- 
dered by  the  Federzil  Grovemment,  and  you  would  have  to  have  a 
rating  system  before  you  would  have  any  need  for  that  chip  he 
talks  about.  But  the  idea  of  the  electronic  chip,  I  think,  is  a  fas- 
cinating idea  which  deserves  a  lot  of  attention.  We  would  be  very 
interested  in  seeing  whether  something  like  that  could  be  possible 
because  I  think  it  would  make  a  big  difference. 

As  far  as  the  one — ^was  it  Senator  Conrad  you  said? 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Dorgan. 

Mr.  Murphy.  As  far  as  Senator  Dorgan  mentioned,  I  am  not  so 
sure  I  would  be  interested  from  what  I  heard  in  some  sort  of  out- 
side organization  having  a  score  card  on  us.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  we  could  handle  our  own  problems  responsibly. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Stringer? 

Mr.  Stringer.  I  think  they  are  both  worth  investigating.  There 
are  a  couple  of  obvious  flaws  that  ought  to  be  worth  notice,  and 
that  is  that  those  parents  of  the  latchkey  kids  who  allow  their 
latchkey  kids  to  sit  at  home  are  not  going  to  be  there  to  program 
that  micro  chip.  The  tougher  element  of  society,  the  sociopathic  ele- 
ment is  more  obvious.  They  are  not  going  to  be  sitting  there  with 
their  parents  putting  a  chip  in  there.  It  is  not  going  to  solve  that 
problem.  I  am  not  against  it,  but  responsible  parents — ^most  people 
in  this  room's  children  are  not  going  to  be  serial  kills,  are  not  going 
to  be  sociopaths,  because  they  are  going  to  take  care  of  their  chil- 
dren, and,  indeed,  they  will  program  those  chips. 

But  if  you  think  about  the  underprivileged  and  the  poor  and  the 
distressed  and  so  forth,  there  is  no  one  at  home  to  do  something 
which  is  fairly  complicated.  I  mean,  most  people  can't  program 
their  own  VCR's,  much  less  go  through  500  channels  and  pick  out 
the  violent  shows.  So  it  has  a  basic  flaw.  It  won't  solve  the  prob- 
lem. It  might  help,  but  it  doesn't  aim  at  the  most  violent  part  of 
society.  So,  yes,  I  am  for  it,  but  I  think  there  is  a  flaw. 

Similarly,  on  the  body  count,  any  quantitative  assessment  of  the- 
ater or  movies  or  any  kind  of  creative  endeavor  is  a  difficult  one. 
If  you  are  doing  a  film  about  the  Civil  War,  there  will  be  a  very 
high  body  county,  but  it  is  an  historical  miniseries.  Similarly,  the 
kind  of  violence  is  more  difficult  to  rate  than  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence. I  think  the  problem  in  recent  years  for  all  of  us  has  been 
starting  with  the  movies  because  they  have  the  hardest  job,  but 
they  have  endeavored  to  be  more  graphic,  and  we  have,  in  some 
ways,  followed  them.  The  more  and  more  graphic,  the  depiction  of 
sex,  the  technical  ability  to  portray  violence,  the  close-ups,  the 
"Terminators"  and  so  forth  have  more  and  more  disgusting  vio- 
lence, but  the  body  count  may  not  be  so  high. 

So  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  balance,  one  versus  the  other.  I  think 
it  is  like  everything.  Any  kind  of  gage,  it  is  worth  considering,  but 
nothing  is  very  easy  in  this  process.  As  I  say,  I  prefer  your  ap- 
proach, getting  us  altogether  and  forcing  in  Hollywood  a  kind  of 
consciousness-raising. 

I  put  on  a  show  that  I  am  not  very  proud  of,  some  years  ago,  in 
which  a  little  girl  used  the  word  "suck."  It  was  about  her  uncle. 
And  afterwards,  I  got  called  by  the  producer  of  that  who  said, 
"Thank  you  for  letting  that  on."  I  said,  "Actually,  why  are  you 
thanking  me  for  letting  it  on?"  He  said,  "Well,  it  is  a  signal  to  the 
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production  community  in  Hollywood  that  vou  mean  business  that 
you  are  going  to  expand  the  envelope  and  give  creative  program- 
mers their  head,"  and  I  said,  "It  was  disgusting,  and  your  viewers 
are  going  away.  And  if  that  is  the  kind  of  execution  that  you  are 
responsible  for,  we  will  all  be  out  of  business." 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  mjrthology  out  there  that,  if  you  keep  push- 
ing the  envelope — and  that  is  the  reason  why  from  the  1950's  to 
the  1960's  to  the  1970's  and  to  the  1980's  that  violence  is  more  gra- 
tuitous and  graphic  and  technically  more  adept,  and  that  is  the 
clock  that  has  to  be  turned  back,  and  we  have  started  to  drop  the 
body  count. 

For  instance,  the  blood  packs  that  you  see  in  movies  where  a  bul- 
let is  hit  and,  realistically,  blood  spurts  halfway  across  the  room, 
I  mean,  that  is  a  movie  feature  that  is  designed  to  bring  the  young 
audiences  in.  Yes,  they  can  be  shown  on  cable,  but  we  are  30  peo- 
ple in  standards  and  practices  who  would  cut  out  all  of  those  ele- 
ments. 

I  don't  mean  to  waffle  on,  but  it  is  a  slightly  complicated  issue. 
So  I  am  for  the  chip,  but  some  of  it  won't  solve  the  problems  be- 
cause they  are  rather  more  complicated.  In  the  end,  it  is  up  to  the 
people  who  put  the  programs  on  the  air,  people  like  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  nature  of  the  programming  to  make  it  either  more 
wholesome  or  more  thoughtful  or  more  artistic. 

Senator  SiMON.  Mr.  Littlefield? 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Yes;  we  believe  on  a  voluntary  basis  we  can  be 
responsible  broadcasters. 

I  think,  as  Mr.  Stringer  was  just  saying,  there  are  many,  many 
problems  with  some  of  the  proposed  plans.  I  know  if  my  8-year-old 
son  sees  that  a  feature  film  is  PG  or  if  it  is  even  R,  that  is  far  more 
interesting  to  him  than  a  General  Audience.  It  is  because  you  are 
not  supposed  to  be  there,  you  are  not  supposed  to  touch,  you  are 
not  supposed  to  be  looking.  It  makes  it  all  the  more  intriguing.  And 
that  is  why  I  beheve  that  we  can  come  to  broadcasting  with  a  re- 
newed sense  of  the  problem  with  violence  and  television,  and  I  feel 
we  can  be  far  more  effective  if  we  do  this  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Vradenburg? 

Mr.  Vradenburg.  I  am,  too,  intrigued  by  the  notion  of  a  chip  in 
the  television  set.  In  many  of  the  high  ends  that  is  today,  that  ca- 
pability exists  to  be  able  to  block  out  any  particular  program  or 
particular  channel. 

With  respect  to  the  ratings,  I  think  that  there  is  an  enormous  at- 
traction, theoretically,  to  anjrthing  that  gives  more  information  to 
parents  in  order  to  be  able  to  permit  them  to  supervise  their  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  think,  however,  in  this  instance,  that  ratings  will 
prove  to  be  of  such  a  benefit,  and  I  do  think  they  carry  some  addi- 
tional risks.  The  benefits,  I  think,  are  not  there  because  I  think 
most  parents  do  know  what  is  on  television. 

I  think  when  they  tune  into  a  TV  series,  like  "America's  Most 
Wanted,"  they  know  the  nature  of  that  program.  They  don't  need 
a  rating  with  respect  to  that  program.  They  can  make  their  own 
judgment,  and  many  parents  will  make  quite  different  judgments 
as  to  whether  their  children  ought  to  be  watching  that  program 
and  it  will  very  often  depend  on  the  circumstance.  Is  the  parent 
going  to  be  there  to  watch  with  the  child  or  not?  So  I  do  think  that 
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parents  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  different  choices  and  I  don't 
think  they  need  additional  information  because  I  do  think  they 
know  most  of  the  time  the  nature  of  the  programming  that  is  on. 

I  do  share  Mr.  Littlefield's  concern  that,  in  fact,  ratings  can  be 
attractive  as  well,  £ind  therefore  when  something  is,  like,  rated 
with  a  V  or  rated  with  a  V-100,  in  fact,  if  they  can't  get  it  on  their 
own  TV  set,  they  are  going  to  find  a  neighbor  whose  parents  have 
made  a  different  choice  and  they  are  going  to  go  try  and  find  out 
that  show  to  see  what  it  is  that  their  parents  are  trying  to  prevent 
them  from  watching.  TV  is  very  accessible. 

Finally,  I  think  there  are  real  definition  problems.  I  take  it  that 
Congressman  Markey  was  suggesting  a  single  rating,  either  V  or 
no  V.  And  if  you  look  at  Dr.  Gerbner's  studies  of  what  the  violence 
programming  in  this  society  is,  over  50  percent  of  the  sitcoms  he 
could  classify  as  violent. 

He  would  classify  as  the  most  violent  genre  in  the  week-long 
sample  that  he  studied  "TVs  Funniest  Commercials"  and  the  "25th 
Anniversary  of  Rowan  and  Martin's  Laugh-In."  That  is  what  he 
would  characterize  on  his  study  as  the  most  violent  genre  on  tele- 
vision in  the  sample  that  he  studied. 

I  think,  as  a  consequence,  when  you  look  at  a  rating  system, 
whether  it  is  strictly  a  V-rating  system  or  whether  it  is  a  V-0  to 
V-100,  which  Dr.  Centerwall  was  talking  about,  even  in  that  in- 
stance, V-100,  "Rowan  and  Martin's  Laugh-In"  is  going  to  get  a  V- 
100  rating.  I  think  you  have  taken  away  some  of  the  context.  You 
have  taken  away  some  of  the  subtlety,  and  in  the  end  I  do  think 
you  are  taking  away  some  of  the  criteria  that  I  think  parents 
would  judge,  based  upon  their  knowledge  and  their  judgment  about 
what  television  shows  are  as  to  what  their  children  would  watch. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  little  benefit,  and  I  think  there  are  some 
risks  in  this,  as  well  as  enormous  definitional  problems. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  say  this.  As  I  sit  here,  I  realize  the  dif- 
ficult challenge  that  these  gentlemen  face  in  the  networks  that 
they  represent  because  no  one  of  them  alone  can  forego  the  audi- 
ence that  has  an  interest  in  the  violence. 

But  I  also  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  pretty  good  sense 
in  the  Congress  that  something  needs  to  be  done.  I  remember  when 
we  used  to  have  in  this  country  a  Wagner  Act,  which  was  very 
much  prolabor  labor  legislation.  Then  the  pendulum  swung  the 
other  way.  We  got  the  Landrum-GrifTm  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Pendulums  do  swing  in  the  congressional  picture  and  with  the 
American  people. 

I  remember  when  cable  was  here  for  years  and  wanted  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  do  anything  about  it,  and  we  passed  a 
cable  law,  not  nearly  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
passed.  But  I  know  that  I  talked  with  a  cable  operator  in  Cleveland 
just  the  other  day  who  was  crying  to  me  and  telling  me  what  a  ter- 
rible thing  it  was  and  it  may  totally  destroy  his  business.  I  said, 
where  were  you  when  we  were  tr5dng  enact  legislation?  He  wasn't 
there  and  he  admitted  he  wasn't  there,  and  they  thought  they 
didn't  have  to  do  anything. 
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Each  of  you  on  your  own  can't  do  very  much,  but  you  have  until 
December  1  to  do  something.  I  can  only  tell  you  this,  that  if  you 
don't  do  something,  I  think  there  is  enough  sentiment  here  in  the 
Congress  that  we  will  find  a  way  without  affecting  the  so-called 
freedom  of  the  airwaves.  I  respect  the  freedom  of  the  airwaves,  and 
nobody  has  fought  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  constitutional  lib- 
erties in  this  Congress  more  than  this  Senator  has  or  I  have,  and 
we  respect  that.  But  there  are  ways  within  the  Bill  of  Rights,  I 
think,  that  limitations  and  denials  can  be  provided  both  with  re- 
spect to  free  air  time — that  is,  the  time  that  the  networks  you  are 
involved  in — and  cable  as  well.  You  have  not  many  months  to  come 
up  with  some  conclusions. 

Certainly,  what  you  are  doing  at  this  point — I  guess  they  are 
called  the  sweeps,  the  May  sweeps — certainly  is  depressing.  It  has 
gone  backward,  not  forward.  I  would  just  say  to  you  in  as  strong 
terms  as  I  know  how,  if  you  don't  come  up  with  an  answer,  if  you 
don't  do  something  positive — Mr.  Vradenburg,  you  seem  to  think 
that  everything  is  OK,  as  I  understand  your  comments.  I  can  tell 
you  everything  isn't  OK.  I  tell  you  that,  as  a  grandparent,  I  am  not 
willing  to  accept  your  concept  that  my  grandchildren  are  going  to 
go  over  to  somebody  else's  home. 

We  will  find  a  way  to  come  down  heavily  on  the  television  indus- 
try if  you  don't  do  that  which  is  necessary.  We  are  concerned.  The 
American  people  are  concerned.  We  would  have  public  opinion  on 
our  side. 

I  will  just  tell  you  we  gave  you  a  3-year  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Use  it.  Maybe  you  have  to  have  your  own  body  that  de- 
cides what  is  too  violent  and  what  isn't,  but  if  you  just  do  nothing 
and  if  you  just  tell  us  you  are  doing  something  while  giving  us  all 
the  violence  that  is  being  portrayed  in  the  May  sweeps  and  on  tele- 
vision every  night  and  every  day,  we  are  going  to  come  down  hard- 
er on  you  than  you  would  like  us  to  do. 

We  don't  want  to  do  that.  I  am  not  saying  that  in  a  threatening 
manner.  I  am  saying  that  to  you 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  I  am  saying  that  to  you  very  realistically. 
I  think  the  leadership  that  you  have  done  with  respect  to  literacy 
in  ABC  is  fantastic,  tremendously  good,  and  each  of  the  others,  you 
do  very  great  work.  But  I  tell  you  that  you  have  a  problem  and  it 
is  a  growing  CEtncer,  and  if  you  don't  do  something  yourself,  then 
Congress  is  going  to  do  something.  We  don't  want  to  do  something. 
I  think  Markey's  proposal  would  probably  gain  fast  acceptance.  I 
think  some  of  us  would  even  like  to  go  considerably  further  than 
that. 

So  I  just  say  to  you  I  don't  have  any  questions.  You  have  got  the 
man  who  has  led  this  whole  battle  in  the  Congress  coming  out  to 
California  in  August.  We  are  looking  forward  to  not  more  talk-talk. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  an  action  program  and  a  realization  that 
something  is  going  to  be  done  about  violence  on  television. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

Senator  Feinstein? 

Senator  Feinstein,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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You  know,  I  was  just  thinking,  because  I  happen  to  agree  with 
Senator  Metzenbaum — and  maybe  Senator  Simon  here  is  the  good 
guy  and  some  of  us  have  to  be  the  bad  guys,  but  this  has  been 
going  on  for  years,  gentlemen,  for  years,  and  nobody  takes  it  seri- 
ously. 

Let  me  ask  CBS  a  question.  For  example,  are  you  going  to  show 
"Silence  of  the  Lambs"  this  fall? 

Mr.  Stringer.  If  we  did,  we  would  heavily  edit  it,  which  nobody 
else  would  do. 

Senator  Feinstein.  That  is  sort  of  an  answer  to  my  question,  in 
a  way,  or  to  my  dilemma. 

Mr.  Stringer.  Well,  except — I  will  finish  in  two  parts.  I  think 
the  chance  is  very  unlikely.  We  have  stopped  our  purchase  of  many 
motion  pictures  now.  We  reject  many,  many  motion  pictures. 

I  mean,  "Silence  of  the  Lambs"  actually  moves  into  a  different 
category  again  because  most  critics  perceive  that  movie — it  was 
nominated  an  Oscar  winner — as  an  artistic  movie.  We  will  take 
that  on  the  air  and  we  will  eliminate  the  graphic  scenes  from  it 
through  our  standards  and  practices.  By  the  way,  the  Hollywood 
artistic  community  will  say,  you  shouldn't  do  that,  but  we  will  do 
that. 

Now,  if  you  go  one  step  further,  should  I  take  that  particular 
movie  off  the  air  even  though  it  is  an  Oscar  winner,  even  though 
it  was  considered  to  be  an  extraordinarily  thoughtful  and  well- 
acted  and  well-performed  and  well-written  movie?  That  does  seem 
to  me  to  wander  toward  censorship  a  little  bit. 

I  think  Senator  Simon  has  succeeded,  and  I  will  say  one  thing 
in  our  defense,  because  we  haven't  yet,  and  that  is  that  if  indeed 
10,000  murders  have  been  caused  by  television,  I  should  also  point 
out  that  I  come  from  a  country,  was  born  and  raised  in  a  country, 
that  puts  a  lot  of  American  movies  on  and  has  more  graphic  vio- 
lence within  its  live  drama  on  the  BBC  than  anywhere  else  and 
there  is  a  lot  less  violence  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  there  is 
here.  There  are  200  million  guns  in  America  and  66  billion  hand- 
guns in  America,  and  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  violence. 

We  are  not  helping  violence.  We  are  encouraging,  maybe  stimu- 
lating it,  maybe  shaping  it,  but  we  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  vio- 
lence. And  if  the  frustration  of  this  society  only  takes  it  out  on  us, 
the  networks,  and  even  eventually  the  cable  industry,  that  alone  is 
not  going  to  solve  violence  in  America.  I  know  that  sounds  like  a 
truism,  but  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  said. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Let  me  respond,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Stringer.  I  am 
looking  at  a  statistic  here  in  front  of  me  that  says  1992  set  the 
record  for  violence  in  children's  shows,  with  32  violent  acts  per 
hour,  as  compared  with  6  acts  per  hour  in  prime  time.  So  it  would 
indicate  that  up  to  this  point  things  are  not  getting  better;  they  are 
getting  worse.  Times-Mirror  poll:  80  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  believe  that  violence  on  television  is  harmful  to  our  society. 
So  when  you  speak  of  extending  the  envelope,  I  can't  help  but 
think  why  doesn't  someone  try  to  really  extend  the  envelope  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  better  things  of  humankind,  rather  than  the 
worst  things  of  humankind.  t    i.  •  i 

Mr.  Stringer.  I  think  that  standard,  you  have  set  here.  I  thmk 
that  has  been  achieved.  I  know  you  have  a  right  to  be  suspicious 
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and  skeptical,  given  the  statistics.  I  don't  know  the  particular  sta- 
tistic, but  I  think  the  message  is  clear.  I  think  we  understand  that, 
and  I  think  you  will  see  more  of  it.  I  mean,  heaven  forbid  that  you 
saw  all  of  the  May  television  movies  or  had  the  time  to,  but  there 
were  some  thoughtful,  reflective  movies,  and  there  will  be  more.  I 
think  the  message  has  gotten  out  and  I  think  this  summer  is  going 
to  be  a  shock  for  large  numbers  of  all  of  us  who  make  and  put  on 
the  air  television  movies.  I  think  you  will  change  the  course  of  tele- 
vision. 

I  don't  disagree  with  you.  If  we  have  waited  too  long,  well,  maybe 
we  needed  the  pressure.  I  can  apologize  for  the  past,  but  the 
present  and  the  future  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Senator  Feinstein,  I  certainly  hope  that  is  right  because  I  think 
the  industry  has  to  take  another  look  and  has  to  move,  and  I  think 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  here  and  say  everything  is  fine  and  we  are 
doing  all  of  these  things.  And  I  must  say,  I  took  a  look  at  the  NBC 
and  the  ABC  schedules  and  I  think  these  are  really  positive 
changes.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

But  my  concern  is  that  anybody  that  is  critical,  you  are  going  to 
say  wants  to  be  a  censor,  and  that  isn't  true.  There  are  many  of 
us  out  there  that  are  now  seeing  the  dividends  of  all  of  this  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  and  you  cannot  tell  me  that  a  low-maturity 
person's  ability  to  commit  some  of  these  acts  isn't  reinforced  by 
what  they  see  on  television. 

I  have  just  seen  it  happen  too  many  times  during  my  days  as 
mayor,  too  many  times  in  society  as  a  whole,  not  to  believe  that 
we  are  not  better  off  if  we  come  to  harness  some  of  our  worst  im- 
pulses and  begin  to  build  some  of  our  better  ones. 

So  I  am  going  to  be  watching.  I  am  going  to  look  for  "Silence  of 
the  Lambs,"  because  I  suspect  I  am  going  to  punch  my  tube  one 
day  and  there  it  is  going  to  come  up  in  all  of  its  gore 

Mr.  Stringer.  Not  all  of  it.  Not  all,  I  promise  you. 

Senator  Feinstein  [continuing].  And  that  is  just  one  example.  So 
I  mean,  your  sincerity  to  the  Chairman  here,  I  am  going  to  meas- 
ure by  what  I  see  when  I  punch  that  dial  at  night. 

I  want  to  say  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  are  a  very  nice 
man.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stringer.  I  hope  my  wife  agrees  with  you,  Senator  Fein- 
stein. 

We  thank  you. 

Let  me  just  add  a  final  comment.  Mr.  Stringer  mentioned  that 
television  violence  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  violence  in  our  society. 
No  one  here  suggests  this.  You  are  looking  at  three  Senators  who 
are  trying  to  discourage  the  proliferation  of  weapons  in  our  society. 

But  I  think  the  industry  has  to  recognize  that  it  is  a  cause  of  vio- 
lence in  our  society;  that  violence  in  our  society  is  made  up  of  a 
mosaic  and  part  of  that  mosaic  is  violence  on  television.  When  you 
say  that  you  have  had  more  discussions  this  past  year  on  violence 
on  television  than  in  the  previous  22  years  in  the  business,  that 
frankly  encourages  me.  I  think  the  message  has  to  be  to  you  today 
this  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  in  Congress. 
I  think  Senator  Metzenbaum  summed  it  up  very  well. 

We  appreciate  your  being  here.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  Simon.  Our  final  panel  is  made  up  of  Mr.  Frank  J, 
Biondi,  Jr.,  president  and  CEO  of  Viacom  International;  David 
Kenin^  executive  vice  president  for  USA  Networks;  and  Scott  Sassa, 
president  of  Turner  Entertainment  Group  of  Turner  Broadcasting. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  SiMON.  Senator  Metzenbaum? 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  I  must  excuse  myself  because  I  have  an 
appointment  at  12:30,  but  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  cable  industry, 
to  just  sort  of  reemphasize  that  which  I  said  to  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry, and  that  is  help  us,  help  us  by  solving  this  problem  rather 
than  creating  a  situation  where  we  have  to  solve  it  ourselves  by 
some  mandatory  measure.  So,  please,  forgive  me  and  I  don't  mean 
to  be  rude  to  these  gentlemen. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  Unless 
there  is  a  preference  of  the  three  of  you,  I  will  call  upon  you  in  the 
order  that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Biondi? 

PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  FRANK  J.  BIONDI,  JR.,  PRESIDENT 
AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  VIACOM  INTERNATIONAL, 
INC.;  DAVID  RENIN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  PRO- 
GRAMMING, USA  NETWORKS;  AND  SCOTT  SASSA,  PRESI- 
DENT, TURNER  ENTERTAINMENT  GROUP,  TURNER  BROAD- 
CASTING SYSTEM,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  J.  BIONDI,  JR. 

Mr.  Biondi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning.  Good 
morning  to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  My  name  is  Frank 
Biondi  and  I  am  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Viacom 
International.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views 
about  the  very  important  issue  of  violence  on  television. 

Viacom  is  a  highly  diversified  entertainment  and  media  com- 
pany. We  own  radio  stations  and  television  stations,  and  we 
produce  for  network  and  first-run  commercial  television.  We  oper- 
ate cable  systems,  including  one  in  Senator  Feinstein's  hometown 
of  San  Francisco,  but  we  are  probably  best  known  for  our  cable  net- 
works, MTV,  Nickelodeon,  VH-1.  We  have  interests  in  Lifetime 
and  Comedy  Central,  and  we  also  operate  Showtime,  The  Movie 
Channel,  and  FLK. 

If  I  may,  with  the  understanding  that  my  formal  remarks  will  be 
entered  into  the  record,  I  would  like  to  digress  in  the  interest  of 
not  replicating 

Senator  SiMON.  We  will  enter  your  full  statements  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Biondi  [continuing].  Much  of  the  eloquent  and  somewhat  in- 
formed testimony  that  we  have  heard  this  morning  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  violence  on  TV  and  society  and  the  programmers' 
and  networks'  efforts  to  deal  with  it  responsibly,  as  well  as  dealing 
with  the  creative  and  first  amendment  issues  that  naturally  come 
to  the  issue  on  the  table. 

The  formal  testimony  really  outlines  our  substantial  efforts  on 
our  networks  really  to  deal  with  content,  as  well  as  to  illustrate 
many  of  the  substantive,  prosocial  programming  elements  that  are 
in  our  networks. 
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But  I  would  like  to  point  out  what  I  believe  are  a  few  differences. 
They  might  even  be  material  differences  in  consideration  of  how  we 
deal  with  our  content  and  our  efforts  to  inform  the  viewer  of  the 
contents.  We  have  never  advocated  that  our  networks  are  all  tele- 
vision for  all  people.  They  are,  by  their  nature,  in  terms  of  distribu- 
tion over  cable  and  the  way  in  which  the  consumer  has  to  access 
them,  particularly  the  premium  television  networks,  limited  in 
their  appeal  and  distribution.  The  very  names.  Nickelodeon  and 
MTV,  almost  characterize  the  content  of  the  networks  as  targeted 
and  niche  networks. 

It  would  probably  please  you  to  know  that  on  our  premium  net- 
works, we  have  for  well  over  a  decade  employed  not  only  ratings. 
The  MPA  rating  system  appears  in  front  of  all  of  the  feature  films. 
We  do  not  buy  X-rated  or  NC-17  features  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
contract,  but  we  also  have  substantial  program  advisories  that  ap- 
pear in  front  of  movies.  Our  guides,  which  are  not  as  widely  dis- 
tributed as  we  would  like,  have  information  about  content  pertain- 
ing to  sexual  content,  language,  violence,  adult  material.  So  it 
would  be  somewhat  insincere  and  disingenuous  of  me  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  anything  but  support  for  the  wide  distribution  and 
dissemination  of  description  of  program  and  content. 

Very  much  is  in  the  same  sense  of  financial  disclosure.  I  think 
disclosure  is  the  most  important  element  available  to  the 
consumer,  and  sunshine,  if  you  want  to  characterize  it  as  that.  It 
is  a  very  important  element  of  the  conversation  this  morning  and 
we  are  fully  supportive  of  it. 

The  idea  that  Representative  Markey  put  forth,  I  was  both  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  hear  him  say,  and  I  hope  this  pleases  you  to 
know  that,  in  fact,  the  technology  that  he  is  talking  about  is  not 
only  practical,  bu\  it  will  be  introduced  this  fall  by  a  private  com- 
pany called  Star  Sight,  which  is  in  Fremont,  CA,  which,  in  effect, 
represents  a  patented  technology  to  show  on-screen  TV  Guide  7 
days  in  advance,  customized  to  your  local  cable  system  or,  for  that 
matter,  your  local  community  if  it  is  coming  over  the  air  which  is 
available.  It  will  be  a  subscription  product  that  enables  the 
consumer  to  do  a  variety  of  things,  interrogating  the  grid  of  pro- 
gramming. It  gives  full  program  descriptions.  It,  in  fact,  can  give 
ratings  information  where  it  is  in  the  system. 

If  we  were  to  put  in  ratings  such  as  Representative  Markey  were 
to  describe,  we  would,  in  fact,  have  to  create  a  rating  system  that 
everybody  agreed  on,  but  it  could  then  sort,  as  it  can  now,  by  pro- 
gram category.  The  system  can  sort  by  children's  programming,  by 
sports,  however  you  want  to  identify  and  code  the  programming, 
and  you  can,  in  fact,  with  some  modest  reprogramming,  block  out 
whether  it  is  two  features  in  the  set  or  features  in  the  micro  chip 
which,  in  fact,  accurately  are  described  as  an  adjunct  to  the  closed- 
captioning  chip.  That  will  be  available  in  the  fall.  We  will  introduce 
it  in  the  system  in  Castro  Valley,  CA.  It  will  be  prototyped.  It  will 
probably  be  commercial  in  1994. 

We  have  great  hopes  for  it  as  a  consumer  delivery  system,  both 
of  information,  but  I  think,  as  Representative  Markey  points  out, 
it  could  be  used  quite  nicely  to  perform  blocking,  as  well  as  seg- 
regation of  programming  materials  on  the  set. 
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Finally,  I  think  we  are  here  to  try  and  help  you  in  your  efforts 
in  working  with  our  colleagues  in  the  industry  to  try  and  deal  with 
this  issue  as  creatively  and  responsibly  as  we  can. 

I  will  stop  there  and  be  happy  to  take  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Biondi  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Frank  J.  Biondi,  Jr.,  on  Behalf  of  Viacom 

International,  Inc. 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  My  name  is 
Frank  Biondi  and  I  am  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Viacom  Inter- 
national Inc.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views  about  the  very  impor- 
tant issue  of  violence  and  its  depiction  in  television  entertainment  programming. 
The  Television  Program  Improvement  Act  of  1990  and  hearings  Uke  today's  are 
helpful  to  the  process  of  re-examination  and  review,  which  goes  on  regularly  at 
Viacom. 

Everyone  here  today  shares  a  healthy  respect  for  the  first  amendment  and  the 
protections  it  affords  speech  and  artistic  expression.  I  sit  before  you  this  morning 
with  an  equal  level  of  appreciation  for  the  responsibilities  incumbent  in  exercising 
First  Amendment  rights.  At  Viacom,  we  take  those  responsibiUties  quite  seriously. 
All  of  ovu"  various  businesses  are  based  on  consumer  trust. 

Viacom  International  Inc.  is  a  diversified  entertainment  and  communications  com- 
pany, which  employs  approximately  5,000  people  worldwide.  We  own  and  operate 
cable  television  systems  that  serve  nearly  1.1  million  customers,  in  addition  to  being 
the  owners  of  five  broadcast  TV  stations  and  13  radio  stations.  Through  our  Viacom 
Entertainment  Division,  we  also  produce  programs  for  the  broadcast  networks  and 
for  the  first-run  syndiication  market. 

Our  new  Media  Group  is  working  to  develop,  produce,  distribute  and  market 
interactive  programming  for  the  stand-alone  miiltunedia  and  interactive  market- 
place, which  is  fast  emerging. 

At  the  core  of  our  company  is  Viacom  Networks,  which  consists  of  MTV  Networks 
and  Showtime  Networks  Inc.  MTV  Networks  includes  three  advertiser-supported, 
basic  cable  television  networks:  MTV:  Music  Television;  VH-1  and  Nickelodeon/Nick 
at  Nite.  Showtime  Networks  Inc.  operates  three  premium  television  networks: 
Showtime,  the  Movie  Channel  and  FLIK.  We  are  also  joint  owners  of  Comedy 
Central,  Lifetime  and  All  News  Channel— three  additional  advertiser-supported, 
basic  cable  networks. 

Each  of  our  networks  has  its  own  distinct  brand-awareness,  which  has  been 
achieved  through  a  unique  program  line-up  and  on-air  look.  There  is  a  definable, 
target  audience  for  each  of  tiiese  networks;  some  audiences  are  broad  and  overlap- 
ping, others  are  more  focused  and  distinct.  These  elements  of  distinction  are  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  these  separate  program  services.  Accordingly,  the  standards 
by  which  programs  are  produced  or  acqviired,  scheduled  and  promoted,  vary  from 
network  to  network  and  take  into  account  their  intended  audiences,  among  other 
factors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  are  particularly  interested  in  MTV  and  Showtune,  in 
terms  of  today's  discussion.  I  will  therefore  focus  my  comments  on  these  two  cable 
progrsun  services  in  my  following  remarks. 

The  concepts,  which  underlie  our  program  practices  at  MTV  and  Showtime,  apply 
equally  to  all  of  ovu-  other  program  networks. 

MTV  reaches  57.5  million  households  in  the  U.S.  It's  audience  is  split  equally 
male  and  female.  A  majority  of  its  audience  is  18-34  years  of  age.  In  contrast, 
Showtime's  average  subscriber  is  38  years  old,  head-of-a-household,  and  has  two 
children.  Males  are  more  typically  the  ones  to  subscribe  initially;  females  are  more 
likely  to  renew.  Showtime,  and  its  sister  service,  The  Movie  Channel,  has  10.7  mil- 
Uon  subscribers  nationwide. 

The  manner  in  which  these  networks  are  offered  to  consumers — as  part  of  a  basic 
cable  package  or  on  a  per-channel  basis — is  another  consideration  we  take  into  ac- 
count in  looking  at  programming  standards.  Cable  television,  unlike  broadcast  TV, 
is  available  only  to  subscribers  who  make  a  conscious  choice  to  piu-chase  it.  Basic 
cable  channels,  such  as  MTV,  are  now  sold  in  "packages"  together  with  other  basic 
channels.  Parental  lock  devices  are  available  to  cable  subscribers,  who  wish  to  lock 
out  selected  channels,  tiiey  do  not  wish  to  receive  or  view. 

Premivun  channels,  such  as  Showtime,  have  additional  safeguards.  They  require 
consumers  to  affirmatively  elect  to  subscribe  to  their  specific  channel  each  month 
and  to  pay  a  special  fee  for  that  option.  There  are  no  cable  subscribers  who  need 
to  feel  tney  are  exposed  to  program  services  which  they  did  not  elect  to  view. 
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A  great  majority  of  our  programming  is  acqiiired  from  outside  sources.  MTV  ac- 
quires all  of  its  videos — 85  percent  of  its  programming — from  music  recording  com- 
panies. Showtime,  SNI's  flagship  service,  acquires  approximately  70  percent  of  its 
programming — primarily  from  Hollywood  studios.  Moreover,  Showtime  has  contrac- 
tual obligations  to  license  £ill  qualifjdng  films  up  to  a  certain  number  from  particular 
studios  over  a  set  period  of  time.  These  "output  deals"  are  fundamental  to  the  pre- 
mium television  business. 

This  is  one  of  the  realities  of  our  business.  Original  programming  obviously  per- 
mits a  far  greater  opportunity  to  shape  and  mold  a  program's  content,  but  the  fact 
is  it  constitutes  a  minority  portion — 30  percent  in  the  case  of  Showtime  and  15  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  MTV — of  our  networks  schedules.  The  comparatively  high  cost 
of  original  programming,  the  time  it  takes  to  develop  original  programs  and  just  the 
quantity  of  product  necessary  to  program  24-hour  a  day  services  are  all  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  existing  program  mix. 

Another  business  reality,  which  we  must  meet  everyday,  is  consumer  demand. 
Music  fans  want  to  see  their  favorite  artists  performing  their  latest  musical  hits  and 
expect  they'll  find  those  performances  on  MTV.  Showtime's  subscribers  similarly  ex- 
pect and  demand  to  see  the  latest  hit  movies  unedited,  in  their  full-length  theatrical 
form.  Movies  that  are  hits  in  the  theaters  are  usually  hits  on  Showtime  as  well. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  Showtime  and  MTV  serve  as  passive  conduits  for  Hollywood 
and  the  recording  industry.  MTV,  for  example,  receives  between  40  and  50  videos 
a  week.  Many  of  those  are  not  selected  for  scheduling.  Even  among  those  videos, 
which  MTV  was  interested  in  acquiring  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year, 
27  percent  were  rejected  specifically  for  reasons  having  to  do  with  violence,  drug  en- 
dorsement or  the  negative  depiction  of  women.  Many  producers  will  resubmit  edited 
videos  for  reconsideration.  Only  if  the  initial  concern  has  been  addressed,  will  MTV 
consider  placing  the  video  into  "rotation"  on  its  schedule. 

Showtime  does  not  accept  either  "NC-17"  or  "X"  rated  product  on  its  service.  Un- 
rated movies  are  reviewed  and,  if  deemed  to  fit  into  those  rating  categories,  rejected. 

Our  schedulers  will  remain  vigilant  to  content  issues  and  well  revisit  existing 
policies,  as  necessary.  Showtime  currently  does  not  exhibit  "R-rated"  movies  before 
8:00  p.m.  (in  the  Eastern  and  Pacific  Time  Zones)  and  schedules  programs  deemed 
to  have  particularly  violent  content  even  later.  MTVs  "Headbangers'  Ball,"  which 
is  intended  to  appeal  to  heavy  metal  music  fans,  is  shown  only  after  11:00  p.m.  and 
'To!  MTV  Raps  is  shown  only  after  10:00  p.m.,  because  both  are  examples  of  pro- 
grams we  feel  may  not  be  enioyed  by  the  larger,  mainstream  MTV  audience. 

And  this  illustrates  possibly  better  than  any  single  example  why  it  is  so  important 
to  leave  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  standards  to  those  most  keenly  aware  of 
their  audience.  We  know  who  watches  oxxr  networks,  we  know  what  they  want,  we 
know  what  they  dislike  or  might  find  disturbing  and  it  is  in  ovu-  business  interest 
to  stay  in  touch  with  those  needs. 

We  are  also  mindful  that  not  everyone  in  that  audience  is  alike.  We  try  to  cal- 
culate the  range  of  varying  tastes  and  sensibilities  represented.  But  we  cannot  pre- 
dict every  viewer's  individual  reaction  to  every  program  we  show.  That  is  why  we 
will  continue  to  poU  our  viewers  and  convene  focus  groups.  Psychologists,  profes- 
sional educators  and  counselors  have  on  occasion  been  invited  to  participate  in 
MTVs  decision-making  process. 

Each  of  our  networks  has  its  own,  written  program  standards.  'The  application  of 
those  standards  goes  well  beyond  the  administration  of  a  set  of  guidelines  however. 
Programming  standards  are  rooted  in  our  entire  programming  process.  They  are  ad- 
dressed by  our  business  affairs  people  in  structuring  acquisition  deals,  by  our  pro- 
grammers in  their  pre-production  meetings  with  talent,  by  our  schedulers  and  pro- 
motion people  as  they  sit  down  to  plan  that  month's  marketing  campaign — in  short, 
program  standards  are  an  important  element  in  each  network's  identity.  Those  iden- 
tities are  our  unique  selling  point  in  the  market. 

Part  of  the  total  identity  of  MTV,  for  example,  is  its  public  service  campaigns  such 
as  "Choose  or  Lose,"  "Rock  the  Vote,"  and  the  current  "Free  Your  Mind"  campaign 
aimed  at  reducing  prejudice  among  young  adults  by  increasing  understanding  and 
appreciating  diversity.  "Rock  Against  Drugs,"  "Don't  Drink  and  Drive,"  and  'Feed 
Your  Head'— a  literacy  campaign  that  encourages  viewers  to  read  more — are  addi- 
tional examples  of  MTV's  in-house  public  service  campaigns. 

Through  special  campaigns  like  these  and  many  of  the  videos  scheduled  on  MTV, 
the  network  makes  a  concerted  effort  to  send  positive,  pro-social  messages  to  its 
young  audience.  Stories  about  everyday  life  in  the  inner  city,  concern  for  homeless 
people,  losing  a  friend  to  drugs,  environmental  issues  and  racial  tolerance  are  some 
of  the  themes  you'll  see  on  MTVs  video  rotation  today,  just  as  popular  music  has 
tended  traditionally  to  reflect  upon  social  issues  of  its  time. 
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An  increasing  focus  upon  family  programming  is  part  of  Showtime's  total  identity, 
with  Showtime  Kidshour  and  The  Showtime  Family  Movie  and  original  series,  like 
Shelley  Duvall's  Bedtime  Stories.  Family  programming  currently  accounts  for  almost 
half  of  all  original  Showtime  programming. 

The  issue  of  television  violence  is  not  likely  to  go  away.  It  plays  a  role  in  our  lives 
and  throughout  time  has  been  a  recurring  theme  in  the  arts  and  popular  entertain- 
ment. We  now  know  more  information  £U)out  its  potential  impact  on  the  audience 
as  well  as  more  about  that  audience.  This  information  can  be  useful  in  guiding  us 
as  we  periodically  review  our  performance  and  make  the  necessary  refinements  or 
adjustments  dictated  by  changing  consumer  values. 

This  examination  need  not  lead  to  finger  pointing  between  various  segments  of 
the  television  industry.  The  very  nature  of  our  business  arrangements  serves  to  tie 
us  together  on  this  issue  of  violent  programming  content.  We  are  all  responsible  for 
what  is  offered  to  the  American  TV  nousehold. 

Viacom  will  continue  to  refine  and  develop  standards  that  best  meet  our  cus- 
tomers' needs.  Our  businesses  depend  on  it.  We  will  continue  to  provide  program 
descriptions  in  advance,  so  viewers  can  make  informed  judgments.  Well  continue 
to  employ  special  advisories  when  appropriate.  And  well  seek  out  ways  to  enhance 
these  viewer  services  in  the  context  of  our  individual  networks. 

A  concern  over  excessive  violence  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  progrsunming 
process  at  each  network.  The  issue  will  continue  to  be  treated  as  a  priority  and  safe- 
guards will  be  erected  as  appropriate.  We  will  keep  an  open  mind  to  the  ever  grow- 
ing volume  of  research  on  tne  subject  of  television  violence  with  an  eye  towards  bet- 
ter understanding  the  unique  needs  of  different  audience  segments. 

Any  other  approach  would  be  irresponsible.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Renin? 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  KENIN 

Mr.  Kenin.  I  am  David  Renin.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of 
programming  for  the  USA  Network.  I  have  direct  responsibiUty  for 
all  programming  which  appears  on  both  USA  Network,  a  24-hour 
network  available  in  over  60  million  U.S.  households,  and  the  Sci- 
Fi  Channel,  a  24-hour  network  which  began  operations  in  Septem- 
ber 1992.  I  appreciate  being  given  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  how 
we  schedule  our  programming  and  about  our  standards  and  prac- 
tices, particularly  regarding  violence. 

Like  our  counterparts  at  the  over-the-air  networks,  some  of  USA 
Network's  night-time  programming  includes  acts  of  violence.  The 
violence,  however,  is  never  depicted  as  an  end  to  itself,  but  rather 
in  a  contextual  vein. 

Our  written  policy  contains  the  following  guidelines  regarding  vi- 
olence. Gratuitous  violence  is  any  action  which  exceeds  the  neces- 
sity of  story-telling  or  which  is  used  primarily  for  exploitative  or 
sensational  purposes.  USA  will  not  glorify  violence  or  encourage 
antisocial  activities,  but  will  use  it  only  to  advance  the  story  within 
its  dramatic  framework. 

To  ensure  that  we  adhere  to  this  and  other  policies,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  series  of  review  procedures.  First,  every  program,  wheth- 
er it  is  an  original  program  on  USA  or  an  off-network  show  or  the- 
atrical release,  is  screened  by  employees  who  have  been  fully 
briefed  on  these  policies.  We  receive  rough  cuts  of  our  original  se- 
ries, which  are  screened  for  content. 

If  there  are  questions  regarding  the  application  of  our  standards, 
the  questionable  material  is  reviewed  by  the  vice  president  of  pro- 
gramming, who  reports  directly  to  me.  In  the  event  that  he  has 
concerns  regarding  a  portion  of  a  program,  he  will  review  it  with 
me  and  frequently  with  the  heads  of  our  affiliate  relations,  adver- 
tising or  other  departments. 
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Our  off-network  series  frequently  come  to  us  somewhat 
prescreened  by  the  over-the-air  networks  that  originally  carried 
them.  Nevertheless,  we  conduct  our  own  separate  review  of  each 
episode  of  each  series  to  make  sure  that  it  conforms  to  USA  prac- 
tices and  standards. 

Theatrical  movies  are  reviewed  in  much  the  same  fashion.  If  a 
film  contains  material  that  we  deem  to  be  inappropriate,  we  edit 
it  until  it  conforms  to  our  standards.  Some  theatrical  releases  rely 
so  heavily  on  violence  or  portray  violence  so  graphically  that  these 
films  cannot  be  edited  to  meet  our  standards.  These  films  are  re- 
jected in  the  process  of  acquisition  and  are  not  shown. 

I  cannot  tell  this  panel  that  USA  Network's  programming  is 
wholly  nonviolent.  Violence  exists  in  our  society,  in  television  pro- 
grams and  on  daily  newscasts.  We  believe  that  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility not  to  show  gratuitous  violence  or  graphic  violence  or  pro- 
gramming in  any  way  which  glorifies  violence.  We  also  believe  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  let  our  viewers  know  when  programs 
contain  such  material.  Accordingly,  USA  Network  carries  both  vis- 
ual and  audio  advisories  for  programs  which  contain  violent  mate- 
rial and  these  advisories  are  repeated  in  commercial  breaks 
throughout  a  telecast. 

In  short,  we  present  a  wide  array  of  programs,  most  of  which  do 
not  contain  violence.  For  those  programs  which  do  contain  violence, 
we  are  careful  with  how  it  is  depicted  so  as  not  to  glorify  or  con- 
done it  as  an  acceptable  mode  of  behavior. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  re- 
garding this  important  matter. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Renin  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  David  Kanin  on  Behalf  of  USA  Networks 

I  am  David  Kenin,  Executive  Vice  President— Programming  of  USA  Networks.  I 
have  direct  responsibility  for  all  programming  which  appears  on  both  USA  Network, 
a  24-hour  network  available  in  over  60  million  U.S.  households  and  the  Sci-Fi  Chan- 
nel, a  24-hour  network  which  began  operations  September  24,  1992.  I  appreciate 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  how  we  schedule  cur  programming  and 
about  ovu-  standards  and  practices— particularly  regarding  violence. 

USA  Network  is  a  general  entertainment  network.  Monday  through  Friday,  our 
daytime  schedule  includes  four  hours  of  cartoons  series,  two  hours  of  court  shows 
and  four  hours  of  game  shows.  By  the  very  nature  of  these  program  categories,  o\ir 
dajdime  programming  contains  little  or  no  violence. 

During  the  evening  hours,  we  carry  three  off-network,  one-hour  dramatic  series 
at  7:00  p.m.,  8:00  p.m.  and  11:00  p.m.  Quantum  Leap,  Murder,  She  Wrote  and 
MacGyver,  respectively.  In  Quantum  Leap,  the  hero  travels  through  time  to  prevent 
bad  events  from  occurring.  Murder,  She  Wrote  is  a  mystery  series  starring  Angela 
Lansbury,  as  a  mystery  writer  who  solves  murders — murders  which  are  not  depicted 
on  the  screen.  Finally,  the  unique  feature  of  MacGyver  is  that  the  lead  character 
resolves  situations  through  his  knowledge  of  science  and  his  ingenuity,  rather  than 
relying  on  weapons.  The  common  thread  among  these  dramatic  series  is  their  de- 
pendence on  story  Une  and  character  development.  To  the  extent  that  violence  ap- 
pears at  all  in  these  series,  it  is  only  incidental,  and  never  is  depicted  graphically. 

Our  programming  from  9:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  includes  professional  boxing,  pro- 
fessional wrestling,  occasional  golf  and  tennis,  a  series  of  World  Premiere  Movies 
made  for  USA  Network,  theatrical  movies,  and  original  hour-long  action/adventure 

s6riGS. 

Weekend  programming  includes  many  of  the  same  elements  including  situation 
comedies,  and  a  Joan  Rivers  talk  show  among  other  programs.  ^ 

Like  our  counterparts  at  the  over-the-air  networks,  some  of  USA  Networks  night- 
time programming  includes  acts  of  violence.  The  violence,  however,  is  never  depicted 
as  an  end  to  itself,  but  rather  in  a  contextual  vein.  Our  written  policy  contains  the 
following  guidelines  regarding  violence: 
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Gratuitous  violence  is  any  action  which  exceeds  the  necessities  of  story 
telling  or  which  is  used  primarily  for  exploitative  and  sensational  purposes. 
USA  will  not  glorify  violence  or  encourage  anti-social  activities,  but  will  use 
it  only  to  advance  the  story  within  its  dramatic  framework. 

To  insure  that  we  adhere  to  this  (and  other)  policies,  we  have  developed  a  series 
of  review  procedures.  First,  every  program — whether  an  original  program  on  USA, 
an  off-network  show  or  a  theatrical  release  is  screened  by  employees  who  have  been 
fully-briefed  on  our  policies.  We  receive  "rough  cuts"  of  our  original  series  which  are 
screened  for  content.  If  there  are  questions  regarding  the  appUcation  of  our  stand- 
ards, the  questionable  material  is  reviewed  by  the  Vice  President  of  Programming, 
who  reports  directly  to  me.  To  the  extent  that  he  has  concerns  regarding  a  portion 
of  a  program,  he  wUl  review  it  with  me  and,  frequently,  with  the  heads  of  our  Affili- 
ate Relations  and  Advertising  Sales  departments. 

Our  off-network  series  effectively  come  to  us  "pre-screened"  by  the  over-the-air 
networks  that  originally  carried  them.  Nevertheless,  we  conduct  our  own  separate 
review  of  each  episode  to  make  sure  that  it  conforms  to  USA's  practices  and  stand- 
ards. 

Theatrical  movies  are  reviewed  in  much  the  same  fashion.  If  a  film  contains  mate- 
rial that  we  deem  to  be  inappropriate,  we  edit  them  until  they  conform  to  our  stand- 
ards. Some  theatrical  releases  rely  so  heavily  on  violence,  or  portray  violence  so 
graphically,  that  they  cannot  be  edited  to  meet  our  standards  without  destroying  the 
film  itself  These  films  ar6  rejected  completely  and  are  not  shown  to  our  audience. 

I  can  not  tell  this  panel  that  USA  Network's  programming  is  wholly  non-violent. 
Violence  exists  in  society,  in  television  programs  and  on  the  daily  newscasts.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  responsibility  not  to  show  gratuitous  violence,  graphic  violence 
or  programming  which  glorifies  violence.  We  also  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  let  our  viewers  know  when  programs  contain  such  material.  Accordingly,  USA 
Network  carries  both  visual  and  audio  advisories  for  programs  which  contain  violent 
material,  and  these  advisories  are  repeated  in  commercial  breaks  throughout  the 
telecast. 

In  short,  we  present  a  wide  array  of  programs,  most  of  which  do  not  contain  vio- 
lence. For  those  programs  which  do  contain  violence,  we  are  careful  with  how  it  is 
depicted  so  as  not  to  glorify  or  condone  violence  as  an  acceptable  mode  of  behavior. 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  our  program  standards  and  practices  regarding  violence 
for  your  review.  .    . 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  regarding  this  impor- 
tant matter. 


Violence 


Gratuitous  violence  is  any  action  which  exceeds  the  necessities  of  story  telling  or 
which  is  used  primarily  for  exploitative  and  sensational  purposes.  USA  will  not  glo- 
rify violence  or  encourage  anti-social  activities,  but  will  use  it  only  to  advance  the 
story  within  its  dramatic  framework. 

Flags: 

•  Violence  presented  as  a  solution  to  human  problems. 

•  Criminal  acts  which  do  not  suffer  lawful  consequences. 

•  Techniques  which  instruct  potential  law-breakers  (exception:  reality  programs). 

•  Portrayals  which  dwell  on  brutal  details. 

•  Victimization  of  children  or  any  excessive  action  during  times  children  are  like- 
ly to  be  viewing. 

•  Violent  actions  marked  by  fi-equency,  intensity. 

•  Is  violence  used  against  antagonists  only  or  against  the  protagonists  as  well? 

Contextual  Issues: 

•  Consider  the  program  genre:  Is  the  format  religious,  military,  historical?  Is  the 
treatment  contemporary,  realistic,  fantasy? 

•  Determine  if  the  consequences  of  a  violent  act  have  been  depicted  responsibly. 

•  Study  contextual   features:Is  the  perpetrator  of  violence   acting  in   self  de- 
fense?Does  he  or  she  represent  legal  authority? 

•  Evaluate  the  characterization:  Hero  or  villain,  man  or  woman,  child  or  elderly/ 

•  Could  this  act  happen  off-camera  and  still  achieve  the  desired  dramatic  effect? 

•  Consider  audience  expectations: What  will  the  average,  reasonable  viewer  ex- 
pect^accept  in  this  scene? 
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Examples  of  Specific  Occurrences  and  Related  Issues 

Blood: 

Incidental  vs.  spvirting; 
dwelling  on  scene  or  quick  cut; 
graphic  gore/sick  detail. 

Instruments  of  violence  other  than  guns: 

Examples:  Knife,  machete,  spear,  arrow,  sword,  scissors,  bat,  pipe,  tools,  home 

implements; 
close  up  vs.  medium  or  long  shot; 
how  many  stabs  or  cuts  shown; 
bodily  impact  shown; 
sadistic  use; 
pummeling  with  blunt  instrument. 

Gvms,  bullets,  other  projectiles: 

Close  up  vs.  medium  or  long  shot; 

dwelling  on  scene  or  quick  cut; 

repeated  penetrations  /  number  of  penetrations; 

entry  point  at  head,  eye,  face,  chest,  groin,  other. 

Other  bodily  harms: 

Choking  /  suffocation; 
normal  punch  /  recoil; 
burning  flesh; 
grotesque  injury  /  gore; 
loss  of  bodily  part. 

Other  physical  assault: 
Fighting: 

Shoving  or  shaking; 

fists  (cowboy-type); 

overly  brutal; 
drowning; 
pushing  to  death  (window,  cliff); 

Torture: 

Suggested  or  vivid; 
prolonged  or  brief 

Sexual  violence: 
Rape: 

Individual  /  gang; 

prolonged,  vivid  /  short; 
S&M  /  punishment  /  whipping; 
bondage. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you. 
Mr.  Sassa? 

STATEMENT  OF  SCOTT  SASSA 

Mr.  Sassa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Scott  Sassa. 
I  am  president  of  the  Turner  Entertainment  Group.  This  includes 
TBS  SuperStation,  Turner  Network  Television,  and  the  Cartoon 
Network.  I  also  oversee  Hanna-Barbera  Productions,  Turner's  film 
library,  and  our  newly  created  unit.  Turner  Pictures.  I  am  thankful 
to  be  here  today  to  address  this  issue  of  TV  violence. 

We  at  Turner  Broadcasting  agree  with  you  that  American  homes 
are  being  flooded  with  too  much  gratuitously  violent  programming. 
A  little  over  2  years  ago,  under  your  leadership.  Congress  amended 
the  antitrust  laws  wluch  allowed  the  television  industry  to  jointly 
address  the  excessive  televised  violence.  Now,  Congress  has  a  right 
to  ask  what  have  we  done  about  it. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  our  company  has  not  just  jumped  on  this 
antiviolence  bandwagon.  In  testimony  before  Congress  as  far  back 
as  1981,  Ted  Turner  attacked  the  glamorization  of  gratuitous  vio- 
lence in  movies,  and  he  said  that  the  single  most  significant  factor 
contributing  to  violence  in  America  is  this  violence.  Viewers  de- 
serve better. 

Turner  Broadcasting  is  committed  to  creating  diverse,  nonviolent 
programming  for  our  own  network  audiences  and  for  the  syndica- 
tion market.  Since  its  launch  in  October  1988,  TNT  has  produced 
approximately  100  original  made-for-television  movies,  and  I  can 
categorically  tell  you  that  these  movies  do  not  contain  violence  un- 
less the  violence  portrayed  is  integral  to  the  story's  plot. 

It  is  interesting.  Our  network  associates  said  that  cable  was  forc- 
ing them  to  move  into  this  violent  programming.  TNT  is  one  of 
these  new  channels  and  we  have  been  able  to  create  all  new  pro- 
grams that  have  none  of  this  gratuitous  violence  in  it. 

We  do  not  create  or  air  reality-based  crime  series,  nor  do  we 
produce  movies  of  the  week  which  sensationalize  the  latest  tragedy 
played  out  in  the  national  media.  In  short,  we  have  a  record  on 
original  productions  of  movies  and  documentaries  which  we  can  be 
proud  of  and  are  proud  of. 

Of  course,  original  movies  are  not  the  only  thing  we  televise.  We 
own  a  film  library  which  contains  over  3,000  full-length  feature 
films.  We  recently  acquired  Hanna-Barbera  Productions  and  its  li- 
brary, and  we  licensed  third-party  syndicated  product  to  air  on  our 
network.  Here,  too,  we  have  been  subject  to  criticism  for  violent 
programming.  In  addition  to  classic  movies,  Turner's  film  library 
also  contains  some  westerns  and  cartoons,  like  Tom  and  Jerry, 
which  have  been  criticized  by  some. 

TBS  SuperStation  is  currently  airing  James  Bond  movies  on 
Wednesday  nights.  When  we  run  Clint  Eastwood  or  Chuck  Norris 
movies,  we  get  our  highest  ratings.  Even  though  Turner  networks 
offer  a  largely  nonviolent  programming  mix,  action  movies,  which, 
I  must  add,  we  edit,  dominate  our  list  of  most  highly  rated  pro- 
grams. Here,  we  will  redouble  our  efforts  to  act  responsibly. 

We  have  already  begun  consulting  with  a  number  of  violence  ex- 
perts to  review  our  current  standards  and  practices.  Some  of  the 
actions  we  are  taking  include  eliminating  promos  with  violent  con- 
tent from  airing  during  children's  programming;  examining  our 
promo  policy,  in  general,  with  the  goal  of  reduced  personal  violence; 
and  reviewing  our  selection  and  editing  policies  for  the  existing 
movies  we  televise. 

We  at  TBS  intend  to  move  ahead  aggressively  both  within  our 
company  and  within  the  programming  industry  to  promote  indus- 
try-wide policies  which  will  reduce  the  excessive  televised  violence. 

As  you  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  given  today's  television  market- 
place, there  is  a  limit  as  to  what  one  company  action  alone  can 
achieve  without  suffering  competitive  damage.  Moreover,  one  com- 
pany acting  unilaterally  will  have  little  impact  on  the  problem  be- 
cause many  viewers  will  tune  away  to  the  competing  violent  pro- 
gramming. That  is  why  we  look  forward  to  the  August  2  industry 
violence  conference.  This  will  be  a  positive  step  toward  industry- 
wide cooperation  to  reduce  excessive  violence. 
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In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  that  Turner  is  also  taking  affirma- 
tive action  to  produce  good  programming  for  children.  We  produce 
"Captain  Planet,"  a  cartoon  that  teaches  environmental  awareness, 
whose  heroes  unite  to  solve  problems  nonviolently;  "Real  News  for 
Kids,"  a  30-minute  syndicated  news  program  for  children;  "CNN 
Newsroom,"  a  15-minute,  noncommercial  news  program  produced 
daily  for  use  in  schools  which  is  accompanied  by  professionally  pro- 
duced teachers'  guides  that  are  delivered  daily  by  electronic  mail. 
Additional  efforts  to  produce  positive  children's  programs  are  set 
out  in  my  prepared  statement.  Turner  Broadcasting  wants  to  be 
part  of  the  solution,  not  part  of  the  problem. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sassa  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Scott  Sassa  on  Behalf  of  Turner  Entertainment 
Group,  Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

My  name  is  Scott  Sassa.  I  am  President  of  Turner  Entertainment  Group  which 
includes  TBS  SuperStation,  Turner  Network  Television  and  the  Cartoon  Network. 
I  also  oversee  Hanna-Barbera  Productions,  Turner's  film  Ubrary  and  our  newly-cre- 
ated unit,  Turner  Pictures  Worldwide. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  todav  to  address  the  issue  of  televised  violence.  We,  at 
Turner  Broadcasting,  agree  with  you  that  American  homes  are  being  flooded  with 
too  much  gratuitously  violent  programming.  A  Uttle  over  two  years  ago.  Congress 
passed  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  to  allow  the  television  industry  to 
jointly  address  excessive  televised  violence.  Congress  has  a  right,  now,  to  ask 
"What's  been  done?". 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  company  has  not  just  jumped  on  the  antiviolence  bandwagon. 
In  testimony  before  Congress  as  far  back  as  1981,  Ted  Turner  attacked  the  glamor- 
ization  of  gratviitous  violence  in  movies  and  on  television  as  the  "single  most  signifi- 
cant factor  contributing  to  violence  in  America."  Viewers  deserve  better. 

Turner  Broadcasting  is  committed  to  creating  diverse,  nonviolent  progrsmiming 
for  our  own  network  audiences  and  for  the  syndication  market.  We  have  produced 
approximately  one  hundred  original,  made-for-television  movies  for  TNT  since  its 
launch  in  October  of  1988.  I  can  tell  you  categorically  that  these  movies  do  not  con- 
tain violence  unless  the  violence  portrayed  is  integral  to  the  story's  plot:  for  exam- 
ple, our  award-winning  movie  Heat  Wave  about  the  LA  Watts  riots  and  our  upcom- 
ing movie  on  the  Civil  War's  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Other  award  winning  TNT  origi- 
ns movies  include:  The  Court  Martial  of  Jackie  Robinson,  Young  Catherine  and 
Connagher. 

Good  examples  of  original  productions  we  make  for  TNT's  sister  network,  TBS 
SuperStation  (and  for  subsequent  broadcast  distribution),  include  National  Geo- 
graphic Explorer,  Jacques  Cousteau  specials.  The  World  of  Audubon  and  Network 
Earth,  a  weekly  half-hovir  environmental  education  series.  And,  we  have  just  begun 
a  company-wide  initiative  to  tell  the  story  of  Native  Americans  fi-om  their  perspec- 
tive using  Native  American  authors,  producers,  csimeramen  and  the  like.  The  initia- 
tive will  include  a  six  hour  documentary  from  Creation  to  Wounded  Knee  on  TBS 
SuperStation,  TNT  movies  with  Native  American  themes,  a  20-part  CNN  Special 
Report  series  and  a  book  spanning  pre-Columbian  times  to  the  present  from  Turner 
Publishing. 

We  do  not  create  or  air  "reality-based"  crime  series.  Nor  do  we  produce  "movies 
of  the  week"  which  sensationalize  the  latest  tragedy  played  out  in  the  national  news 
media.  In  short,  we  have  a  record  on  original  movie  productions  which  we  can  be 
proud  of,  and  we  are. 

Of  course,  original  movies  are  not  the  only  thing  we  televise.  We  own  a  film  li- 
brary which  contains  over  3,000  feature-length  films  plus  short  subjects.  We  re- 
cently acquired  Hanna-Barbera  Productions  and  its  library,  and  we  license  syn- 
dicated product  to  air  on  our  networks.  Here,  we,  too,  have  been  subject  to  criticism 
for  violent  programming.  Much  of  our  film  library  consists  of  classic  movies;  how- 
ever, Turner's  library  also  contains  some  John  Wayne  westerns.  Even  cartoons  like 
Tom  and  Jerry  have  been  criticized  by  some. 

On  "TBS  SuperStation,  we  are  now  airing  James  Bond  movies  on  Wednesday 
nights.  When  we  run  Clint  Eastwood  or  Chuck  Norris  movies,  we  get  our  highest 
ratings.  Even  though  Turner  networks  offer  a  largely  non-violent  programming  mix, 
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action  movies  dominate  our  list  of  most  highly-rated  movies.  Here,  we  will  redouble 
our  efforts  to  act  responsibly. 

We  already  have  oegun  consulting  with  a  number  of  violence  experts  to  review 
our  current  standards  and  practices.  We  are  not  sitting  on  our  hands  waiting  for 
an  industry  consensus  to  develop.  Some  of  the  actions  we  are  taking  include: 

•  Eliminating  promo's  with  violent  content  from  airing  during  children's  program- 
ming. 

•  Examining  our  promo  policy,  in  general,  with  the  goal  of  reduced  personal  vio- 
lence. 

•  Reviewing  our  selection  and  editing  policies  for  the  existing  movies  we  televise. 

We,  at  TBS,  intend  to  move  ahead  aggressively  both  within  our  own  company  and 
within  the  programming  industry  to  promote  industry-wide  policies  which  will  re- 
duce excessive  televised  violence. 

As  you  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  given  today's  television  marketplace,  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  one  company,  acting  alone,  can  achieve  without  suffering  competitive 
damage.  Moreover,  one  company  acting  unilaterally  will  have  little  impact  on  the 
problem  because  many  viewers  will  tune  away  to  competing  violent  programming. 
We  know  this  is  true  from  our  own  experience.  That  is  why  we  look  forward  to  the 
August  2nd  industry  violence  conference  as  a  positive  step  toward  industry-wide  co- 
operation to  reduce  excessive  violehce. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  that  Turner  is  also  taking  affirmative  action  to 
produce  good  programming  for  children.  We  produce  Captain  Planet,  a  cartoon  to 
teach  environmental  awareness.  I  might  add,  that  Captain  Planet's  heroes  are  a 
group  of  children — both  girls  and  boys — from  across  the  world  who  unite  to  solve 
problems  nonviolently;  Real  News  for  Kids,  a  30  minute  syndicated  news  program 
for  children;  Kid's  Beat,  30  second  informational  spots;  Black  History  Minutes;  and, 
CNN  Newsroom,  a  15  minute  non-commercial  news  program  produced  daily  for  use 
in  schools  which  is  accompanied  by  professionally-produced  teachers'  guides  deliv- 
ered daily  by  electronic  mail. 

Our  newest  network.  The  Cartoon  Network  has  begun  a  "Toon  into  Reading"  cam- 
paign. Public  Service  Announcements  for  the  National  Center  for  Family  Literacy 
run  featuring  cartoon  characters  who  encourage  reading.  The  campaign  has  ex- 
panded from  PSA's  and  now  includes  Turner  Family  Showcase  in  which  Ted  Turner 
hosts  animated  specials  based  on  famous  children  s  Uterature  to  promote  reading. 
Turner  Family  Showcase  has  received  the  National  Education  Association  Award 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  American  Library  Association,  which  provides  related 
reading  titles  that  air  at  the  end  of  each  program. 

On  a  related  note.  Turner  Pictures  Worldwide  recently  completed  production  of 
a  movie  for  theatrical  release,  The  Pagemaster,  starring  Macauiay  Cuflun  as  a  kid, 
Richard,  who  is  caught  in  a  thunderstorm  and  takes  refuge  in  a  public  library.  As 
the  library  mural  of  characters  from  classic  literature  turn  the  library  into  a  world 
of  Technicolor  fantasy,  the  Pagemaster  sends  Richard  to  lands  never  dreamed  of 
Befriended  by  a  trio  of  books  come  to  life  Richard  embarks  on  a  fantasy  of  adven- 
ture. Following  its  theatrical  run,  we  will  air  Pagemaster  on  our  own  networks  and 
release  the  movie  for  s)Tidication. 

The  Cartoon  Network  also  works  with  teachers  to  produce  programs  Uke  Es 
Increible,  a  commercial-free  animated  program  offered  at  no  cost  to  schools,  using 
Spanish  language  cartoons  to  help  teach  Spanish  to  students.  This  fall,  we  are  be- 
ginning another  Cable  in  the  Classroom  program  for  children  aged  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade  to  teach  history,  music  and  other  educational  subjects  through 
animation — again,  in  consultation  with  teachers,  commercial-free  and  at  no  cost  to 
schools. 

Recently,  we  have  begun  a  collaboration  with  the  Capital  Children's  Museum's  an- 
imation lab  here  in  Washington  to  teach  children,  particularly  inner  city  children, 
how  to  produce  animation.  We  also  are  looking  at  ways  to  create  interactive  chil- 
dren's programming  and  at  many  other  ways  to  make  television  benefit  America's 
children. 

Turner  Broadcasting  wants  to  be  part  of  the  solution,  not  part  of  the  problem. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you. 

You  mentioned  children's  programming.  The  positive  things  real- 
ly can  catch  on.  I  look  at  my  granddaughter's  fascination  with  Bar- 
ney. You  may  not  know  who  Barney  is,  Senator  Feinstein. 

Senator  Feinstein.  No. 
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Senator  Simon.  But  I  will  tell  you  I  will  even  sing  the  Barney 
song  to  you  one  of  these  days.  But  it  suggests  that  we  can  do  posi- 
tive things. 

I  want  to  enter  into  the  record  a  statement  from  Senator  Hatch, 
who  was  unable  to  be  here  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Hatch  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Orrin  G.  Hatch 

I  welcome  this  oversight  hearing  on  the  Television  Program  Improvement  Act  of 
1990.  Excessive  violence  on  television  is  a  problem  that  should  concern  all  of  us.  It 
coarsens  the  sensibilities  of  those  who  watch  it  and  promotes  real  violence  against 
real  victims.  Its  impact  on  impressionable  young  children  is  especially  worrisome. 

The  Television  Program  Improvement  Act  provides  a  limited  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  relation  by  the  television  industry  of  television  violence.  Pursu- 
ant to  this  exemption,  in  December  1992  the  three  major  networks  agreed  to  joint 
standards  on  violence  in  entertainment  programs. 

There  are  several  areas  that  I  hope  that  this  hearing  will  explore.  It  should  ex- 
plore whether  the  standards  developed  by  the  three  networks  are  adequate  and 
workable.  It  should  explore  whether  there  is  a  need  for  other  members  of  the  tele- 
vision industry  to  develop  similar  standards.  And,  it  should  explore  whether  there 
is  any  reason  to  modify  the  scope  of  the  antitrust  exemption. 

The  antitrust  exemption  under  the  Television  Program  Improvement  Act  is  set  to 
expire  in  December  1993.  I  intend  to  support  its  renewal,  and  I  iirge  television 
broadcasters  to  act  responsibly  to  lessen  the  violence  on  our  television  screens  and 
on  our  streets. 

Senator  SiMON.  Cable  has  done  some  very  positive  things.  C- 
SPAN  clearly  has  been  a  major  contribution  to  our  country.  You 
have  a  good  crew  working  for  you  here  for  your  industry  here  in 
Washington,  headed  by  Jim  Mooney;  highly  respected. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  in  saying  there  isn't  another  side 
in  the  perception  of  many  people  here  in  the  amount  of  violence. 
Occasionally,  my  wife  and  I  will  catch  some  show  on  cable  that 
really  goes  so  beyond  good  taste,  and  you  know  it  has  to  have  an 
adverse  effect. 

You  mentioned,  Mr.  Sassa,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  one  com- 
pany acting  alone  can  achieve  without  suffering  competitive  dam- 
age. Is  there  any  way  of  getting  the  cable  industry — and  I  recognize 
when  you  talk  about  the  cable  industry,  you  are  talking  about  huge 
quantities  of  entities — but  the  giants,  and  the  three  of  you  rep- 
resent them — and  let  me  pay  tribute  to  Ted  Turner,  one  of  the  first 
to  come  on  board  to  support  my  exemption  of  the  antitrust  laws  on 
this  question  of  violence. 

Is  there  some  way  to  get  the  cable  industry  together  to  say,  we 
are  going  to  adopt  some  standards,  just  as  broadcasters  now  have? 

Mr.  Biondi? 

Mr.  Biondi.  Well,  there  are  forums  that  exist.  The  gathering  in 
Los  Angeles  in  August  is  an  ideal  place  to  do  it.  I  think  to  deal 
with  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  one  set  of  standards  is  probably 
going  to  be  problematic  simply  because  the  access,  for  example,  to 
an  HBO  or  Showtime  or  Playboy  is,  by  its  nature,  restricted.  What 
we  play  on  those  networks  are  contractually  essentially  feature 
films  within  the  ratings  boundaries  that  I  indicate,  and  we  are  con- 
tractually obliged  to  play  them  unedited  and  in  those  forms  that 
were  exhibited  as  features. 

As  you  have  heard  from  many  of  the  witnesses  here,  feature 
films  have  their  own  set  of  dynamics  with  respect  to  violence.  I 
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don't  think  you  will  have  a  major  problem  in  getting  agreement  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem. 

I  think  Howard  Stringer  illustrated  many  of  the  issues  that  are 
not  relevant  to  cable  or  broadcast  specifically,  but  relevant  to  the 
issues.  How  do  you  deal  with  violence  in  the  context  of  program- 
ming and  deal  with  it  responsibly?  There  are  pressures  on  you  from 
the  creative  community.  There  are  obviously  very  substantial  pres- 
sures for  a  cable  network  from  its  audience  because  our  audience 
can,  in  fact,  disconnect  every  month.  So  there  is  substantial  com- 
mercial pressure  to  keep  your  audience  pleased  with  your  product. 

Then,  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  I  mean,  you  mentioned 
C-SPAN,  and  it  comes  to  mind,  Nickelodeon,  Discovery,  Arts  and 
Entertainment,  ESPN.  I  mean,  those  are,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  most  benign,  in  the  sense  of  violence,  programming  serv- 
ices that  you  can  imagine  and  they  came  simply  out  of  the  cable 
industry.  The  ideas  were  there.  They  were  available.  They  were  de- 
veloped by  cable. 

So  the  answer  is,  as  you  can  tell,  a  little  bit  less  than  direct  be- 
cause I  don't  think  you  can  give  an  answer  that  would  probably  be 
as  satisfactory  as  you  might  like  in  this  hearing,  but  from  an  intel- 
lectual and  business  perspective,  it  is  really  hard  to  get  your  hands 
around  as  diverse  a  group  of  programs  that  range  from  a  Nickel- 
odeon to  a  Playboy  in  terms  of  content  at  their  extremes. 

Senator  Simon.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Nickelodeon  and  Play- 
boy— while  you  might  not  agree  on  standards  on  explicit  sex  and 
some  other  things  like  that,  on  violence  it  does  seem  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  some  ability  to  get  together. 

Mr.  BlONDl.  Agreed. 

Senator  SiMON.  And  you  have  a  limited  time,  as  Senator  Metzen- 
baum  pointed  out.  This  exemption  of  the  antitrust  law  expires  De- 
cember 1,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  no  secret  to  your  industry  that  you 
lost  a  major  battle  here  last  year.  The  major  reason  was  because 
of  the  pricing  factor.  Some  local  stations  took  advantage  of  their 
pricing  opportunities  and  their  monopolies,  but  another  factor,  not 
as  significant  a  factor,  was  the  violence  factor,  that  it  had  not  cre- 
ated a  lot  of  goodwill  here  in  Congress. 

Let  me  just  mention,  the  Congressional  Quarterly  Researcher 
says  a  1992  study  by  the  Washington-based  Center  for  Media  and 
Public  Affairs  found  more  violence  on  MTV,  one  of  your  outlets, 
than  on  the  three  major  TV  networks  combined.  There  is  a  problem 
in  cable.  I  don't  think  we  can  deny  it. 

USA— here  it  is  from  The  Washington  Post.  This  is  10:30  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  a  lot  of  children  watching,  "A  Nightmare  on 
Elm  Street,"  which  my  stafi"  tells  me  is  a  very  gory  kind  of  movie. 
There  is  a  problem  on  cable,  and  somehow  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
solve  that  problem  without  the  heavy  hand  of  Government  coming 
down  and  saying,  you  can't  do  this,  you  can't  do  that.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  industry  get  together  in  the  next  few  months  to  really 
see  if  a  better  job  can't  be  done. 

I  picked  on  Mr.  Biondi  here.  Any  responses  or  reactions,  Mr 
Kenin  and  Mr.  Sassa? 

Mr.  Sassa.  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  very  complicated  issue  and,  cer- 
tainly, from  our  company's  point  of  view,  we  have  made  the  efforts. 
But  cable  represents  a  diverse  group  of  programmers,  and  we  have 
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actually  had  some  meetings  to  try  to  put  things  together  and  are 
very  interested  in  doing  that.  But  perhaps  the  plan  that  Represent- 
ative Markey  has  suggested  is  a  good  way  to  go,  or  some  type  of 
reporting  system.  As — ^I  don't  remember  the  other  Senator's 
name 

Senator  Feinstein.  Dorgan. 

Mr.  Sassa.  Dorgan.  He  has  proposed  something  that  I  know  our 
company  would  endorse  fiilly. 

Mr.  Kenin.  I  think  the  steps  of  raising  the  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  cable  programmers  are  a  great  first  step  and  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  push  this  forward.  I  don't  know  the  exact 
steps,  but  I  certainly  think  this  level  of  consciousness  and  public 
spotlight  is  a  first  step. 

Senator  SiMON.  The  difficulty  is  we  don't  have  a  lot  of  time  to 
make  additional  steps,  and  I  really  think  it  is  important  for  you 
and  representatives  of  Time- Warner  and  the  other  biggies  in  the 
industry  to  get  together  and  say,  can't  we  do  something  to  police 
ourselves  rather  than  having  Congress  come  in  and  do  something. 
I  would  ask  you  to  discuss  this  among  yourselves,  get  together  with 
Jim  Mooney,  get  together  with  the  other  CEO's,  and  see  if  we  can't 
do  a  better  job  than  I  sense  we  are  heading  toward  now. 

Mr.  Sassa,  even  though  Turner  has  done  a  good  job,  when  you 
talk  about  action  movies,  we  are  talking  about  violent  movies,  usu- 
ally, and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  establish  some  standards  here,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Senator  Feinstein? 

Senator  Feinstftn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  unsure  of  the  response 
to  your  request. 

Gentlemen,  did  you  agree  to  accept  the  Chairman's  request  in  a 
positive  way? 

Mr.  Sassa.  In  terms  of  meeting  development? 

Senator  Feinstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sassa.  We  are  all  for  it,  from  our  company's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Kenin.  We  are  participating  also  in  these  various  meetings 
and  submeetings  and  the  August  antiviolence-on-television  meet- 
ing. So  I  think  we  are  participating,  too. 

Mr.  BlONDi.  I  mean,  there  are  ongoing  efforts,  as  I  tried  to  say. 
It  is  just  not  easy,  and  I  appreciate  the  constraints  of  time  and  the 
concerns  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Feinstein.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Biondi,  when  is  the  next 
meeting? 

Mr.  Biondi.  You  know,  I  don't  sit  on  the  committee,  per  se,  but 
David  may  know,  or  Scott. 

Mr.  Sassa.  Well,  the  last  meeting  we  had  was  in  New  York  and 
there  were  members  of  HBO,  USA,  Showtime,  MTV  networks,  and 
Turner  Broadcasting  present.  We  don't  have  another  meeting 
scheduled  right  now  at  this  point. 

Senator  Feinstein.  When  was  the  last  meeting? 

Mr.  Sassa.  It  was  in  New  York.  It  was  in  April. 

Senator  Feinstein.  So  will  there  be  another  meeting  soon? 

Mr.  Sassa.  We  need  to  schedule  one,  it  sounds  like. 

Senator  Feinstein.  It  sounds  like. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Simon.  If  I  could  just  follow  up,  I  guess  what  I  want— 
I  am  looking  for  not  just  meetings  where  you  get  together  and  dis- 
cuss what  is  going  on.  I  really  would  like  to  see  something  solid 
happen,  and  you  know  the  difference  between  getting  together  and 
having  a  good  discussion  and  having  a  luncheon  meeting  or  what- 
ever it  is  and  saying  we  have  got  to  do  something. 

What  I  am  really  looking  for  is  a  commitment  from  you,  and 
when  I  say  you,  I  don't  mean  just  the  three  of  you,  but  from  the 
cable  industry  to  say,  we  are  going  to  do  something.  If  the  response 
is  ducking — and  I  understand  that  is  easy  to  do — if  the  response 
is  ducking,  then  I  think  there  is  likely  to  be  a  counter-response. 

To  your  credit,  as  I  mentioned,  you  had  done  some  good  things. 
To  your  credit,  you  did  not  oppose  having  exemption  of  the  anti- 
trust law;  the  cable  industry  did  not.  And  you  hired  Dr.  Gerbner 
to  monitor  what  you  are  doing,  and  I  appreciate  that,  but  I  think 
we  need  more. 

The  broadcast  industry,  as  of  right  now,  is  responding  more  than 
cable  is  to  this  situation.  You  are  a  little  more  diverse.  I  under- 
stand the  problems  are  a  little  greater.  But  I  think  you  can  be  act- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  see  the  three  of  you  help  to  provide  that 
leadership. 

Unless  Senator  Feinstein  has  any  additional  questions 

Senator  Feinstein.  No.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  here 
today. 

Our  hearing  stands  adjourned, 

[Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned.] 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 
AND  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittees  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in 
room  SD-226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Paul  Simon, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution,  and  Hon.  Her- 
bert Kohl,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice,  pre- 
siding. 

Also  present:  Senators  Moseley-Braun,  Cohen,  Brown,  and  Pres- 

sler. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  SIMON,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Senator  Simon.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  I  am  pleased  to 
cochair  this  hearing  with  the  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Herb  Kohl  from  Wisconsin,  who  has  taken  a 
real  leadership  position  in  that  particular  field. 

It  is  interesting  that  32  years  ago  today,  June  8,  1961,  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd  held  the  first  hearings  on — and  this  is  the  title  of  the 
hearing— "The  Effects  on  Young  People  of  Violence  and  Crime  Por- 
trayed on  Television."  What  has  changed  since  1961  is  then  there 
was  a  perception  that  violence  on  the  screen  added  to  violence  in 
our  society.  Today,  we  know  that  to  be  a  fact.  The  research  is  just 
overwhelming.  There  is  no  question  that  television  violence  is  a 
causal  factor,  not  the  causal  factor.  There  are  many  causal  factors, 
but  it  is  a  causal  factor. 

We  are  also  heading  toward  a  December  deadline  on  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  for  the  industry  getting  together  to  es- 
tablish standards,  and  on  August  2  there  will  be  an  industry-wide 
meeting  cohosted  by  the  broadcasters  and  cable,  which  the  movie 
industry  is  also  going  to  attend,  where  for  the  first  time  there  will 
be  an  industry-wide  meeting  on  this  subject. 

Back  in  1961,  Newt  Minow,  a  former  chairman  of  the  FCC,  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  said,  among  other  things,  "I  believe  in  the 
people's  good  sense  and  good  taste,  and  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
people's  taste  is  as  low  as  some  of  you  assume."  He  added — I  am 
skipping  some  paragraphs  here — 

The  power  of  instantaneous  sight  and  sound  is  without  precedent  in  mankind's 
history.  This  is  an  awesome  power.  It  has  limitless  capabilities  for  good  and  for  evil, 
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and  it  carries  with  it  awesome  responsibilities,  responsibilities  which  you  and  I  can- 
not escape.  I  virge  you  to  put  the  people's  airwaves  to  the  service  of  the  people  and 
the  cause  of  freedom.  You  must  help  prepare  a  generation  for  great  decisions.  You 
must  help  a  great  Nation  fulfill  its  future.  j 

There  are  various  suggestions  as  to  what  should  happen.  The 
broadcast  industry  has,  to  its  credit,  come  together  to  establish 
standards  that  they  have  agreed  upon  starting  with  the  fall  pro- 
gramming of  this  year.  But  I  would  hasten  to  add  that  those  stand- 
ards are  fairly  subjective.  There  should  be  no  gratuitous  violence, 
for  example.  What  is  gratuitous  violence? 

Let  me  add,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  entertainment  violence. 
I  do  think  occasionally  on  the  news  shows  there  is  too  much  vio- 
lence, but  there  is  a  difference  between  a  scene  from  Bosnia  which 
does  not  glorify  violence  and  entertainment  violence  which  tends  to 
glorify  violence. 

One  of  our  witnesses  today.  Jack  Valenti,  is  responsible  for  the 
ratings  system  in  movies  and,  to  his  credit  and  the  credit  of  the 
movie  industry,  I  think  that  has  helped  in  the  movie  industry.  Tel- 
evision is  a  very  different  thing.  You  get  out  of  your  home  to  go 
to  a  movie  or  to  rent  a  movie.  On  television,  you  just  flip  that  chan- 
nel, and  I  am  less  enthusiastic  than  some  are  that  ratings  may  be 
the  answer. 

The  bottom  line  simply  has  to  be,  for  those  in  the  entertainment 
industry,  a  higher  standard  than  what  makes  money.  We  also  have 
to  recognize  some  other  things,  and  today  we  are  going  to  hear  for 
the  first  time  in  our  hearings  from  the  movie  industry.  The  movie 
industry,  to  its  credit,  has  raised  some  standards. 

My  wife  and  I  not  too  long  saw  an  old  movie,  "Laura,"  a  great 
movie,  but  it  was  amazing  how  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  were 
smoking.  On  smoking,  on  drinking,  the  movies  clearly  have 
changed  and,  in  the  process,  have  helped  our  society  because  we 
imitate  what  we  see  on  the  screen.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

In  the  depiction  of  African  Americans,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
change.  That  has  helped  our  society.  I  think  an  industry  that  has 
done  these  positive  things  on  smoking,  drinking,  and  treating  of 
minorities  can  do  some  positive  things  in  this  area  of  violence.  So 
we  hold  a  hearing  in  hopes  that  we  can  solve  this  problem  without 
moving,  as  most  countries  have,  to  government  censorship. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  first  amendment.  I  used  to  be  in  the  news- 
paper business.  I  don't  want  government  inflicting  standards,  but 
in  a  free  society  we  have  to  also  recognize  we  have  a  problem,  and 
we  have  to  face  that  problem  and  solve  that  problem  in  ways  that 
do  not  impair  our  Constitution. 

Let  me  call  now  on  the  cochair  of  this  hearing.  Senator  Kohl. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HERBERT  KOHL,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Senator  KOHL.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Simon.  We  need 
to  commend  you  publicly  for  having  focused  on  this  problem  of  vio- 
lence in  the  media.  For  many  years  now,  long  before  it  became  pop- 
ular, you  focused  on  television  violence  and  have  done  a  great  serv- 
ice, and  we  all  appreciate  that  very  much. 

As  you  point  out,  I  am  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Sub- 
committee here  in  the  Senate,  and  so  I  also  have  a  strong  interest 
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in  kids  and  the  kinds  of  things  that  affect  the  quality  of  life  that 
our  kids  undergo  and  experience,  and  how  they  grow  up,  what  kind 
of  things  impact  them  as  they  grow  up  and  attempt  to  be  decent, 
law-abiding  and  respectful  citizens. 

Clearly,  we  know  that  what  they  see  on  TV  and  what  they  s^e 
in  movie  houses  across  the  country  have  a  great  impact  on  their 
character,  on  their  personality,  and  on  their  activities.  Clearly,  we 
know  that  what  they  see  on  TV  and  in  movie  houses  too  often 
causes  them  to  form  a  set  of  values  and  act  out  these  values  in 
ways  which  are  destructive  to  them  and  to  our  society. 

Probably,  there  aren't  12  people  in  this  country  who  don't  agree 
that  it  is  a  shame  that  our  young  people  are  impacted  the  way  they 
are  by  what  they  see  on  TV  and  what  they  see  in  the  movies.  The 
question  is  what  can  we  do  about  it,  and  all  of  us,  as  Senator 
Simon  points  out,  are  very  sensitive  in  the  sense  that  we  do  not 
want  to  impose  unnecessary  rules  and  regulations  and  even  per- 
haps violate  the  Constitution  by  imposing  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  censorship  on  TV  and  in  the  movies. 

The  question  is  what  are  these  people  prepared  to  do  by  them- 
selves. What  kind  of  regulations  are  they  wilUng  to  accept,  self-im- 
posed, so  that  government  doesn't  have  to  step  in.  Well,  we  have 
been  talking  about  it  for  years  and  years,  and  may  I  say  that  peo- 
ple in  the  industry  have  been  talking  about  it  and  perhaps  dancing 
around  it  for  years  and  years,  and  understandably  so,  because  in 
their  opinion,  they  are  talking  about  profits  and  a  bottom  line. 

I  am  a  person  who  comes  from  business  and  I  understand  cap- 
italism. I  understand  business,  I  understand  how  people  in  busi- 
ness want  to  maximize  their  profits,  as  they  should.  That  is  what 
our  country  is  all  about.  The  question  is,  is  the  media  different  and 
does  the  media  have  an  additional  responsibility  beyond  what  we 
see  in  normal  business  activities.  I  think  the  answer  is  yes,  for  a 
whole  litany  of  reasons,  but  I  think  that  people  in  the  television 
business  have  to  accept  those  kind  of  responsibilities  over  and 
above  what  people  in  other  business  areas  accept. 

I  think  that  unless  you  all  accept  those  responsibilities  some 
time  in  the  near  future,  then  as  much  as  Senator  Simon  indicates 
that  we  don't  want  to  step  in,  I  think  it  is  going  to  happen.  That 
is  just  my  opinion.  I  think  that  the  American  society  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  demand  that  we  step  up  and  do  what  we 
need  to  do  if  you  all  don't  do  it  yourselves. 

I  hope  that  this  hearing  will  be  one  of  those  kind  of  frank  hear- 
ings where  we  can  exchange  views  on  this  and  really  begin  to  get 
to  a  bottom  line.  Can  we  expect  you  to  exercise  the  kind  of  re- 
straint that  the  American  public  wants  you  to  exercise  without  gov- 
ernment having  to  step  in. 

So  this  is  an  important  hearing.  It  is  a  good  hearing,  and  a  great 
forum.  Again,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  on  behalf  of  all 
the  American  people  to  Senator  Simon  for  convening  this  hearing 
with  me. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kohl. 

Senator  Pressler,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Senator  Pressler.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  submit  an 
opening  statement,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  holding  these 
hearings  and  getting  these  things  defined.  It  is  always  a  little  dif- 
ficult. My  wife  and  I  attended  "Cliffhanger"  with  Sylvester  Stallone 
last  night  because  it  is  in  our  neighborhood  theater,  Union  Station. 
I  don't  know  if  the  violence  was  gratuitous  violence  or  not,  but  the 
place  was  packed.  I  understand  it  is  near  the  top  in  terms  of  box- 
office  receipts. 

People  vote  with  their  feet,  to  some  extent.  Maybe  Jack  Valenti 
or  somebody  can  explain  the  relationship  of  movie  violence  to  suc- 
cess at  the  box-office.  But  we  were  there,  as  were  lots  of  other  peo- 
ple, so  there  must  be  a  market  for  a  lot  of  action.  That  is  what  we 
are  here  to  discuss  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pressler  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Larry  Pressler 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  holding  these  hearings  to  discuss  an  extremely 
important  and  pressing  problem:  violence  on  television.  Every  day,  millions  of  chil- 
dren throughout  the  nation  watch  television  programs  in  which  characters  routinely 
are  mugged,  abused,  tortured,  and  killed.  Many  episodes  portray  all  of  the  above. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  explore  the  impact  such  programming  has  on  our  chil- 
dren. 

Of  all  the  wondrous  inventions  of  the  twentieth  century,  television  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  pervasive,  reaching  deep  into  the  lives  of  its  viewers.  From  television's  be- 
ginnings, America  took  to  the  tube  without  reserve.  It  was  love  at  first  sight.  Today, 
few  will  deny  the  presence  TV  has  in  all  of  our  lives,  especially  in  oiu-  children's. 
More  than  a  generation  of  Americans  have  grown  up  with  TV  as  their  friend,  teach- 
er, and  surrogate  parent.  Its  power  to  influence  behavior,  positive  or  negative,  must 
be  explored. 

It  is  true  that  many  programs  entertain  and  inform  us  without  resorting  to  gratu- 
itous violence.  But  all  too  often,  violence  is  the  method  by  which  messages  are 
made.  Daily  we  are  barraged  with  portrayals  of  violence  disguised  as  solutions  to 
the  dilemmas  faced  by  television  characters.  How  many  times  do  programs  end  with 
characters  shooting  tiieir  way  out  of  a  situation?  All  of  us  watch  such  shows  far  too 
casually  at  night,  then  are  shocked  to  read  in  the  morning  about  the  unbelievable 
crimes  children  commit  throughout  the  country. 

Is  there  a  connection?  I  don't  know,  but  the  potential  impact  of  programming  on 
the  minds  of  impressionable  young  children  require  us  to  answer  this  fundamental 
question.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  always  keeping  in  mind  the  guarantees  of  the 
First  Amendment,  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  the  distingviished  panelists  ap- 
pearing before  this  committee  today. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  could  just  comment  before  calling  on  my  Illi 
nois  colleague,  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  public  that  we  see 
in  public  life.  On  the  deficit,  people  write  to  us  that  what  they 
want  are  more  services,  lower  taxes,  and  a  balanced  budget,  and 
obviously  we  have  a  very  difficult  time  giving  them  that. 

What  the  public  wants  today,  if  you  can  judge  by  what  they  at- 
tend, is  less  violence — the  evidence  is  overwhelming — ^but  they  also 
frequently  go  to  movies  and  watch  the  TV  shows  that  have  a  great 
deal  of  violence.  So  there  are  some  difficulties  here,  and  we  have 
to  work  with  those  inconsistencies. 

Senator  Carol  Moseley-Braun? 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CAROL  MOSELEY-BRAUN,  A 
U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  HXINOIS 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  you  and  the  chairman  of  my  sub- 
committee, Senator  Kohl,  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this  issue, 
and  I  particularly  want  to  thank  you.  Senator  Simon,  for  allowing 
those  of  us  on  the  Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  these  important  hearings. 

While  violence  on  television  has  an  effect  on  us  all,  the  influence 
is  most  significant  on  our  Nation's  children.  Studies  show  that  the 
average  child  will  witness  over  8,000  murders  on  television  before 
even  finishing  elementary  school.  To  deny  that  this  daily  dose  of 
televised  brutality  does  not  affect  our  children  is  not  only  naive,  it 
is  irresponsible. 

We  are  teaching  our  children  that  the  world  they  live  in  is  a 
frightening  place  where  the  appropriate  way  to  solve  problems  is 
not  with  cooperation  or  words,  but  with  a  knife  or  a  gun.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  our  children  deserve  better. 

To  the  representatives  of  the  television  and  motion  picture  indus- 
try here  today,  I  applaud  your  decision  to  meet  in  Los  Angeles  this 
August  in  an  attempt  to  address  this  problem.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
your  conference  will  be  a  serious  attempt  to  develop  standards  that 
will  decrease  the  unwarranted  amount  of  violence  shown  not  only 
on  network  television,  but  in  motion  pictures  and  on  cable  as  well. 

I  want  to  stress  that,  contrary  to  the  assertions  of  some,  this  is 
not  an  attempt  to  initiate  censorship.  The  Senators  here  seated 
today  would  be  the  first  to  object  to  the  use  of  censorship  as  a  solu- 
tion to  television  violence.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  a  tele- 
vision license  is  a  privilege  and  along  with  that  privilege  comes  re- 
sponsibility. The  TV  and  motion  picture  industries  cannot  dodge 
these  responsibilities  by  hiding  behind  the  first  amendment. 

I  realize  that  there  may  be  times  when  it  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  depict  violent  acts  on  television.  However,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  extreme  amount  of  gratuitous  violence,  and  particu- 
larly murder  and  gun-related  violence,  inflicted  by  television  with- 
out any  depiction  of  the  consequences  of  these  actions.  I  think  any- 
one who  turned  on  the  TV  during  the  May  sweeps  periods  would 
agree  with  this  view  because  it  seems  that  that  is  when  it  gets  the 
worst. 

Perhaps  the  most  positive  result  of  the  TV  Program  Improve- 
ment Act  is  that  it  has  changed  the  very  nature  of  the  debate  about 
television  violence.  Senator  Simon.  No  longer  are  we  meeting  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  violence  shown  on  television  or  in  the  mov- 
ies influences  children.  We  take  that  as  an  assumption;  of  course, 
it  does.  If  children  were  not  influenced  by  television,  advertisers 
wouldn't  spend  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  on  30-second 
commercials.  Instead,  thanks  to  you,  the  debate  is  properly  focused 
on  what  the  industry  will  do  to  address  and  resolve  the  problem. 

I  look  forward  to  this  hearing  today,  and  join  the  chairman  in 
welcoming  today's  panels  of  distinguished  witnesses,  including  our 
colleague.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cohen,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement? 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  MAINE 

Senator  Cohen.  I  do  have  an  opening  statement,  but  in  view  of 
the  time  and  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  be  voting  at  11:30  on 
back-to-back  votes,  I  will  forego  any  lengthy  opening  statement  and 
simply  observe  that  violence  on  television  has  been  pretty  much 
like  the  weather.  Everybody  talks  about  it,  but  no  one  has  seemed 
to  do  very  much  about  it. 

This  debate  has  been  going  on  for  decades,  and  I  think  we  have 
reached  well  beyond  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  dis- 
pute on  the  issue  of  correlation.  I  think  all  you  have  to  do  is  watch 
Michael  Jordan  play  to  find  out  whether  or  not  thousands,  perhaps 
even  millions,  of  young  people  want  to  emulate  his  drives  to  the 
basket  or  the  way  in  which  he  dresses. 

The  fact  is  that  what  we  do  often  depends  upon  what  we  see,  and 
who  is  doing  what  on  television.  In  my  judgment  it  does,  in  fact, 
influence  behavior.  To  the  extent  that  we  have  violence  depicted  on 
television  in  graphic  and  gross  ways,  I  think  it  does  have  a  direct 
impact  upon  actions  by  those  who  witness  those  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  won't  take  more  time.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able 
to  draw  some  of  this  out  during  the  course  of  the  hearing  itself.  But 
I  commend  you  for  holding  the  hearing. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Our  first  witness  is  our  colleague  from  Michigan,  Senator  Carl 
Levin. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CARL  LEVIN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Senator  Levin.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  First,  thanks  to  both 
you  and  Senator  Kohl  for  cochairing  these  hearings.  You  have  led 
the  way  in  trying  to  reduce  the  level  of  violence  on  television.  The 
whole  country  is  in  your  debt. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  television  sets  are  filled  with  mur- 
der and  mayhem.  The  May  ratings  sweeps,  to  which  Senator 
Moseley-Braun  referred,  were  so  horrible  in  this  regard  that  they 
were  dubbed  "Murder  Month." 

An  area  which  I  find  particularly  troubling,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
which  you  addressed  in  a  prior  hearing  is  the  issue  of  violent  pro- 
motional spots  and  commercials  which  are  shown  at  an  inappropri- 
ate time,  specifically  during  family  programming,  which  is  the  time 
where  you  have  programs  that  children  are  expected  to  be  watch- 
ing. 

No  matter  how  hard  parents  try  to  control  what  their  children 
see,  no  matter  how  well-intended  they  are  to  avoid  violent  pro- 
grams, when  a  network  or  a  station  introduces  a  promotional  spot 
or  a  commercial  which  is  violent  unexpectedly  in  the  middle  of  a 
basketball  game  or  in  the  middle  of  "The  Cosby  Show,"  their  best 
intentions  are  thwarted. 

One  of  the  areas  we  should  focus  on,  and  the  industry  must  focus 
on,  is  these  promos  and  these  violent  commercials  which  are  tucked 
into  otherwise  nonviolent,  family-oriented  shows  where  there  is  no 
prior  warning,  and  the  entire  commercial  or  the  promotional  spot 
is  aired  before  a  parent  has  time  to  even  react. 
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These  are  graphic,  violent  ads  and  promos  that  I  am  talking 
about.  Let  me  just  give  you  a  couple  of  examples.  An  ad  for  the 
movie  called  "The  Mobsters"  was  shown  during  'The  Cosby  Show." 
This  movie  ad  depicted  a  man  begging  for  his  life  from  a  man  who 
was  pointing  a  gun  at  him,  and  then  he  was  killed  in  cold  blood. 

Another  ad  which  was  aired  during  one  of  those  Sunday  after- 
noon basketball  games  that  Senator  Cohen  referred  to  showed  and 
described  a  young  teacher  seducing  her  pupil  and  then  getting  him 
to  kill  her  husband,  and  one  scene  showed  a  terror-stricken  man 
with  a  large  knife  at  his  throat  begging  for  his  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  introduced  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution stating  that  cable  and  television  networks  and  local  tele- 
vision stations  should  establish  and  follow  voluntary  guidelines  to 
keep  commercials  depicting  acts  or  threats  of  violence  out  of  family 
program  hours.  That  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  was  adopted  in 
January  of  1992,  and  in  December  of  1992  the  network  guidelines 
relative  to  the  depiction  of  violence  in  TV  programs  were  adopted 
and  contained  a  number  of  provisions.  But  those  provisions  have 
not  yet  been  implemented,  and  the  proof  of  that  is  "Murder 
Month,"  which  was  May  of  this  year  for  the  ratings  sweeps. 

Parents  have  two  defenses  against  violence  on  television.  The 
first  defense  is  that  they  can  select  the  program.  That  defense  is 
undermined  when  violent  promos  and  commercials  are  suddenly 
interjected  into  a  family  program,  be  it  "The  Cosby  Show"  or  be  it 
a  basketball  game.  That  is  defense  number  one,  the  selection  proc- 
ess, and  we  have  got  to  protect  that  decision  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  act  strongly  against  those  commercials  and  promotional  ads 
that  are  so  violent  and  yet  catch  parents  by  surprise.  There  is  no 
defense  against  them,  as  well-intended  as  those  parents  are,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  upcoming  conference  on  violence  on  tele- 
vision in  August  will  specifically  address  that  issue  which  you  have 
pointed  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  prior  hearing. 

There  is  another  defense  that  parents  have,  and  that  is  they  can 
complain  to  their  local  television  station  or  to  the  network,  but  that 
defense,  that  effort,  is  undermined  by  the  inability  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  offensive  material,  unless  the  stations  or  the  networks  are 
required  to  maintain  that  material  for  a  period  of  time  so  a  parent 
can  get  a  copy  at  a  reasonable  price  and  file  a  complaint. 

We  made  an  effort  to  get  copies  of  those  violent  ads,  and  those 
efforts  were  thwarted  and  frustrated,  and  ultimately  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  some  cases  because  there  was  apparently  no  require- 
ment— and  I  say  apparently  because  I  can't  find  the  requirement — 
that  local  stations  or  networks  maintain  the  material  which  they 
air. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  networks  and  the  stations  and  the  FCC 
would  voluntarily  adopt  a  regulation  requiring  that  material  that 
is  aired  be  kept  for  30  days.  But  in  the  event  they  do  not  do  that, 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  government  to  require  that  material 
which  is  placed  on  the  air  be  maintained  for  30  days,  be  made 
available  to  people  at  a  reasonable  price  so  they  can  file  a  com- 
plaint. And  I  intend  to  introduce  such  legislation  to  require  the 
maintenance  of  such  material  and  making  it  available  to  persons 
for  that  purpose  at  a  reasonable  fee  if  the  FCC  does  not  act  to  re- 
quire it. 
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As  you  and  Senator  Kohl  and  others  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, government  has  a  very  limited  role  here  because  of  the  first 
amendment,  but  we  do  have  a  role.  Part  of  that  role  is  being  imple- 
mented right  here  by  you.  Senator  Kohl,  and  others  in  speaking  out 
against  violence  on  television.  But  we  also  have  some  regulatory 
possibilities.  They  are  limited,  but  they  are  there,  and  one  of  them 
would  be,  again,  to  require  the  maintenance  of  programming  mate- 
rial by  the  networks  and  by  the  stations  so  that  parents  who  want 
to  complain  have  that  opportunity  to  complain. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  you.  Senator  Kohl,  and  all  others  who 
have  taken  a  lead  in  this  effort,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  am  pleased 
that  Prof.  Leonard  Eron  of  the  University  of  Michigan  will  be  testi- 
fying this  morning.  He  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  the  impact  of 
televised  violence  on  children. 

I  also  would  ask  that  the  testimony  of  another  Michigan  group, 
called  the  National  Council  for  Children's  Television  and  Media, 
the  Michigan  chapter — that  prepared  testimony  of  Marilyn  Drose 
be  made  part  of  your  record. 

Senator  SiMON.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Senator  Levin.  Again,  I  thank  you  for  your  invitation. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Levin  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Carl  Levin 

Mr.  Chairman.I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  joint  hearing  on 
television  violence.  I  commend  you,  Senator  Simon,  for  your  longstanding  effort  to 
reduce  the  level  of  violence  brought  into  our  homes  through  television,  and  you.  Sen- 
ator Kohl  for  cosponsoring  this  hearing. 

There's  no  question  but  that  o\ir  television  programming  is  filled  with  murder  and 
mayhem.  The  May  rating  sweeps  were  so  horrible  in  this  regard  they  were  dubbed 
"murder  month". 

Adults  can  choose  their  programming  and  hopefully  have  the  mental  capability 
to  distinguish  between  fantasy  and  real  Ufe.  But  children  who  get  caught  up  in 
these  programs  and  the  advertisements  that  promote  them  are  not  as  capable  and 
are  vulnerable  to  the  strong  impressions  the  violence  creates. 

An  area  which  I  find  particularly  troubUng  and  which  Senator  Simon  touched 
upon  in  the  hearings  held  last  month,  is  the  issue  of  violent  promotional  spots  and 
commercials  which  are  shown  at  inappropriate  times — specifically  during  family 
programming  or  those  shows  oriented  to  children's  viewing.  Try  as  parents  may  to 
control  the  shows  their  children  watch,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  control 
the  commercials  that  their  children  watch  during  otherwise  permissible  programs. 
These  violent  commercials  can  defeat  a  parent's  best  intentions  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren from  violent  scenes.  A  parent  can  prevent  a  child  fi-om  watching  a  TV  show 
which  is  known  to  be  violent;  however,  when  a  violent  or  offensive  commercial  is 
tucked  into  an  otherwise  non-violent,  family-oriented  show  there  is  no  prior  warning 
and  the  entire  commercial  can  be  aired  before  a  parent  has  time  to  react. 

These  are  not  just  ads  that  could  be  construed  to  be  violent;  these  are  ads  that 
contain  graphic,  violent  acts.  For  example,  an  ad  for  the  movie,  "The  Mobsters" 
shown  dvuing  "The  Cosby  Show"  depicted  a  man  begging  for  his  Ufe  from  a  man 
pointing  a  gun  at  him  and  liien  being  killed  in  cold  blood.  Another  ad,  aired  during 
a  Sunday  aft;emoon  sports  event,  showed  and  described  a  young  teacher  seducing 
her  pupil  and  getting  him  to  kill  her  husband.  One  scene  snowed  a  terror-stricken 
man  with  a  large  knife  at  his  throat,  begging  for  his  life. 

The  issue  of  troubling  TV  adds  was  featured  in  an  article  in  the  February  1,  1993, 
issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Reports.  Staff"  of  U.S.  News,  assisted  by  researchers 
who  study  violence  on  television,  did  an  informal  survey  of  50  hours  of  television 
programming  to  gain  a  sense  of  the  frequency  of  violent  or  inappropriate  TV  ads. 
The  staff"  and  researchers  identified  a  dozen  ads  that  were  "questionable",  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  aired  during  the  late  afl^moon  and  early  evening — prime  view- 
ing hours  for  children. 

In  October  1991  I  wrote  to  over  ten  TV  network  and  cable  station  executives  urg- 
ing them  to  keep  violent  commercials  out  of  family  programming.  I  received  a  mixed 
bag  of  responses:  some,  like  the  three  major  networks,  repUed  that  they  had  stand- 
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ards  in  place  and  indicated  that  they  were  seeking  to  take  an  active  role  in  policing 
violence  in  their  own  programming;  some  indicated  they  had  standards  but  it  was 
unclear  as  to  how  actively  they  were  enforcing  them;  and  some  never  bothered  to 
respond. 

As  a  result,  I,  along  with  Senator  Simon,  introduced  a  sense  of  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion stating  that  "cable  and  television  networks  and  local  television  stations  should 
establish  and  follow  voluntary  guidelines  to  keep  commercials  depicting  acts  or 
threats  of  violence  out  of  family  programming  hours."  That  Sense  of  the  Senate  Res- 
olution was  adopted  bv  a  voice  vote  on  January  30,  1992. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  December  1992  network  guidelines  for  the  depiction  of  vio- 
lence in  TV  programs  contains  two  provisions  wWch  specifically  address  the  issue 
of  violent  commercials.  Standard  No.  11  states,  "Realistic  portrayals  of  violence  as 
well  as  scenes,  images  or  events  which  are  unduly  frightening  or  distressing  to  chil- 
dren should  not  be  included  in  any  program  specifically  designed  for  that  audience." 
Standard  No.  14  states,  "The  scheduling  of  anv  program,  commercial  or  promotional 
material  including  those  containing  violent  depictions,  should  take  into  consider- 
ation the  nature  of  the  program,  its  content  and  the  likely  composition  of  the  in- 
tended audience." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also  urged  the  sponsors  of  the  upcoming  entertainment  in- 
dustry conference  on  violence  in  July  to  include  as  a  specific  area  of  discussion  vio- 
lent commercials  and  promotional  materials,  particularly  dxiring  family  program- 
ming hovirs. 

One  area  which  I  am  interested  in  pursuing  further  is  the  rights  of  consumers 
when  it  comes  to  registering  complaints  with  either  their  local  station  or  the  FCC 
regarding  violent  or  offensive  programming.  My  own  staff  found  it  very  difficult  to 
track  down,  request  and  receive  copies  of  violent  commercials  aired  during  family 
viewing. 

My  staff"  saw  one  particvilarly  violent  commercial  immediately  following  a  Sunday 
afternoon  basketball  game  between  Georgetown  and  Syracuse  universities.  This  is 
the  type  of  game  many  youngsters  love  to  watch.  A  member  of  mv  staff  who  is  a 
parent,  tried  to  track  down  a  copy  of  the  commercial.  That  search  has  been  incred- 
ibly time-consuming  and  unrewarding.  After  many  efforts,  we  were  finally  able  to 
obtain  a  video-tape  from  the  network  of  the  relevant  period  of  time.  However,  when 
we  viewed  the  tape,  there  was  one  spot  on  the  hour-long  tape  that  was  blank — and 
that  was  the  commercial  spot  immediately  following  the  game  which  was  the  spe- 
cific spot  which  we  had  requested.  In  following  up  on  that,  my  staff  was  told  it  must 
have  been  a  local  commercial.  But  in  tracking  down  the  local  television  station,  the 
roster  shows  no  such  commercial.  In  short,  we  came  up  against  a  brick  wall. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  TV  stations  and  the  networks  are  under  no  obligation 
to  provide  copies  of  program  promotions  and  commercials  to  the  public.  I  believe 
this  is  a  barrier  to  individuals  who  are  seeking  to  lodge  complaints  regarding  such 
material  since  the  most  logical  source  for  the  material  is  the  TV  station  or  the  net- 
work itself  I  will  be  asking  the  FCC  and  industry  officials  to  establish  a  system 
to  require  the  maintenance  of  commercial  programming  for  at  least  thirty  days  after 
such  programming  has  been  aired  and  to  require  that  such  materials  be  available 
to  the  public,  upon  request,  and  for  a  reasonable  fee,  if  appropriate,  for  purposes 
of  a  complaint  to  the  station  or  the  FCC.  If  the  FCC  and  the  industi-y  will  not  act, 
I  will  introduce  legislation  requiring  the  networks  and  stations  to  maintain  and 
make  available  aU  programs  for  a  reasonable  period  and  for  a  reasonable  fee  for 
purposes  of  complaint  to  the  networks,  stations  or  the  FCC. 

The  role  of  the  government  in  overseeing  the  content  of  television  programming 
is  restricted  and  should  remain  so.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  beheve  we  have 
not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  speak  out  against  programming  that  we  believe  can 
damage  the  well-being  of  our  children.  Your  efforts,  such  as  this  hearing  today,  re- 
flect a  growing  concern  across  the  country  that  the  violent  content  of  television  has 
gotten  out-of-hand.  I  believe  we  have  gotten  the  industry's  attention,  and  I  hope  this 
translates  into  greater  sensitivity  on  their  part  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  content 
of  their  shows  and  commercials  for  the  viewing  audience,  particularly  during  family 
viewing  time. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  chosen  Professor 
Leonard  Eron  of  the  University  of  Michigan  to  testify  on  the  effect  of  televised  vio- 
lence on  children.  He  is  an  acknowledged  expert  in  this  field  and  I  will  be  very  in- 
terested to  read  his  testimony  regarding  violence. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  one  of  the  House  leaders  in  this  field, 
Representative  Chuck  Schumer,  here. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Well,  thank  you,  Senator,  and  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate not  only  the  opportunity  to  testify  here,  but  far  more  impor- 
tantly your  early  and  strong  leadership  on  this  issue.  You  have 
been  a  beacon  on  this  and  I  think  all  of  us  appreciate  it. 

I  want  to  say,  as  chzdrman  of  the  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  more  impor- 
tantly as  the  father  of  two  impressionable  young  children  who  have 
probably  already  seen  5,000  murders  and  acts  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision, I  am  very  concerned  about  the  amount  of  violence  in  the 
media  today,  and  more  importantly  the  effect  the  level  of  violence 
may  be  having  on  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  will  recall,  this  past  December  my  sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  on  this  subject,  at  which  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  you  testify.  The  results  of  the  hearing  were 
overpowering  to  me.  For  example,  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation estimated  that  a  child  who  watches  2  to  4  hours  of  TV 
daily  will  have  witnessed  8,000  murders  and  100,000  other  acts  of 
TV  violence  by  the  time  he  or  she  leaves  elementary  school. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  our  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  was  the  fact  that  the  link  between 
violence  on  TV  and  violence  in  society  has  become  more  than  just 
speculation.  While,  in  most  of  these  kinds  of  sociological  experi- 
ments, you  can't  be  certain,  the  link  has  become  direct.  The 
amount  of  violence  kids  see  on  TV  is  directly  related  to  the  amount 
of  violence  that  they  perpetrate  in  their  lives,  and  that  link  is 
frightening,  it  is  sobering,  and  it  should  impel  us  to  some  form  of 
action. 

I  agree  with  you  and  Senator  Kohl  and  Senator  Levin  that  we 
have  to  be  very  careful,  but  the  overwhelming  fact  of  why  things 
have  changed,  I  think,  in  the  last  year  is  that  that  link  is  no  longer 
just  speculative.  I  would  say  now  the  burden  of  proof  has  shifted 
to  those  who  put  out  the  movies  and  the  TV  shows  that  have  such 
violence  to  now  show  that  it  doesn't  have  the  effect  that  many  of 
us,  and  you  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  feared. 

In  addition,  as  you  know,  during  sweeps  week  last  month,  the 
semiannual  carnival  of  murder  and  mayhem  on  the  airwaves, 
things  were  just  incredible.  I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  very  little 
sympathy  for  those  who  put  out  this  stuff.  While  many  times  the 
networks  are  living  up  to  the  ignominious  title  of  keepers  of  our 
cultural  wasteland,  in  some  respects  they  are  indeed  driven  to  it 
by  the  proliferation  of  gore  and  sleaze  by  their  competitors  in  the 
cable  industry,  and  this  is  my  second  point. 

The  networks,  in  a  sense,  because  they  are  more  regulated  and 
are  the  easier  target,  seem  to  get  most  of  our  wrath.  But  if  you 
compare  the  amount  of  violence  that  the  networks  put  on,  it  is  less 
than  cable  puts  on,  much  of  which  doesn't  have  advertising  and  is 
far  more  immune  to  public  pressure,  and  cable  probably  pales  be- 
fore what  movies  do. 

I,  too,  think  any  approach  we  have  has  to  be  across  the  board, 
not  just  aimed  at  the  networks  or  not  just  at  cable,  but  at  the 
whole  entertainment  industry.  I  have  taken  my  kids  to  movies  that 
are  rated  PG,  and  you  can  be  sure  there  is  no  sexual  content  to 
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those  movies.  What  you  can  be  almost  as  sure  of  is  there  is  gobs 
of  violence. 

During  the  Christmas  holiday,  I  went  to  what  I  thought  would 
be  a  funny  movie,  "Home  Alone  II,"  rated  good  family  entertain- 
ment, and  the  amount  of  violence  in  that  movie  made  me  sick  to 
my  stomach,  as  my  kids  were  sitting  there,  8  and  4,  laughing  away 
at  what  went  on.  So  I  think  our  second  point  is — or  at  least  mine 
is — that  we  have  to  look  at  this  in  a  broad-based  way  because  oth- 
erwise we  won't  accomplish  anj^hing. 

Finally,  the  dirty  little  secret  about  all  this  is  that  viewers  are 
engrossed  with  all  this  gratuitous  violence  in  movies  and  TV.  It  is 
hard  to  turn  off  the  TV  set  during  a  shoot  'em  up  bloodbath,  and 
that  is  why  the  networks,  for  instance,  overload  us  with  it  during 
sweeps  weeks.  They  know  that  a  lot  of  murder  and  mayhem  will 
boost  their  ratings  when  it  is  most  important. 

So  I  have  been  thinking  long  and  hard  with  my  staff  about  what 
do  we  do,  being,  as  I  am,  a  protector  of  the  first  amendment  and 
with  the  realization  that  direct  government  intervention  would  be 
worse  than  all  of  this  stuff  on  television.  I  think  we  have  to  start 
focusing  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  public  health  crisis,  not  so 
much  as  a  government  regulatory  issue. 

Perhaps  we  are  where  we  were  30  years  ago  with  cigarettes, 
when  people  began  to  realize — it  wasn't  proven  conclusively,  but 
the  evidence  began  to  shift — that  this  was  bad  for  individuals  and 
for  society.  The  response  that  has  helped  reduce  cigarette  smoking 
was  simply  one,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  of  education,  but  not  just 
leaving  the  education  out  there  to  the  ether  or  the  occasional  times 
when  you  or  others,  myself,  hold  hearings,  but  perhaps  a  more  con- 
certed educational  effort. 

So  we  need  to  approach  television  violence,  in  my  judgment,  as 
a  public  health  crisis  much  as  we  have  with  the  dangers  of  smok- 
ing which  began  almost  30  years  ago  with  the  Surgeon  General's 
report.  There  were  a  number  of  tools  used  successfully  in  the 
antismoking  campaign  that  could  raise  the  public's  awareness  of 
the  dangers  of  media  violence  and  its  effect  on  children. 

For  example,  one  of  the  key  components  in  the  campaign  about 
health  risks  of  tobacco  has  been  a  series  of  very  successful  public 
service  announcements  highlighting  the  harmful  effects  of  smoking. 
Perhaps  a  similar  campaign  to  draw  attention  to  the  danger  of  chil- 
dren's relentless  exposure  to  media  violence  could  yield  some  posi- 
tive results  as  parents,  who  right  now  probably  are  not  aware  of 
the  links  between  seeing  violence  £ind  perpetrating  violence,  would 
be  educated. 

So,  today,  I  am  sending  a  letter  to  the  Advertising  Council  to  ask 
their  help  in  fashioning  such  an  ad  campaign.  We  must  alert  and 
remind  parents  and  children  to  the  potential  dangers  that  come 
from  their  own  television  sets  and  local  movie  theaters. 

I  think  also,  since  TV  violence  is  a  national  crisis — one  that  is 
incipient  and  doesn't  hit  us  in  the  face — ^there  is  one  other  thing 
we  ought  to  do.  I  will  be  introducing  a  bill  this  week  to  create  a 
Presidential  commission  to  be  headed  jointly  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  Attorney  General  and  composed  of  persons  from  the  TV 
and  advertising  industry,  as  well  as  parents,  that  would  identify 
other  possible  solutions  to  the  problem. 
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We  need  a  consensus  here.  We  need  to  educate,  we  need  to  move 
the  country  along  to  see  what  you  have  seen  so  many  years  in  ad- 
vance, and  I  think  the  idea  of  a  commission,  headed  both  by  some- 
one in  charge  of  our  Nation's  health,  the  Surgeon  General,  as  well 
as  the  Attorney  Greneral,  who  is  dealing  with  the  violence  in  the 
streets,  might  be  able  to  do  that. 

I  underscore  it  should  have  people  from  the  industry  on  it.  We 
are  not  going  to  do  a  solution  that  rolls  over  the  industry.  I  don't 
think  we  can  or  should.  But  when  you  talk  to  individuals,  whether 
they  be  from  the  movie  industry  or  the  networks  or  the  cable  in- 
dustry, they  each  say,  we  are  willing  to  help,  but  the  other  guy  will 
get  an  advantage  on  us  if  we  help  alone,  and  so  that  is  why  I  envi- 
sion this  type  of  solution. 

Most  people,  I  think,  including  those  in  the  entertainment  indus- 
try, would  probably  agree  that  TV  violence  has  gotten  out  of  hand 
when  you  talk  to  them  in  a  private  conversation.  I  talk  about  it 
among  my  friends  who  have  children.  We  are  just  appalled,  and 
somehow  this  is  something  that  when  you  are  in  the  Beltway  you 
don't  quite  get  it. 

The  revulsion  that  the  average  consumer  of  these  kind  of  shows 
and  films  has  for  what  is  going  on  is  great,  not  just  among  hard- 
wing  conservatives,  but  all  across  the  spectrum.  So  I  think  this 
kind  of  commission,  which  again  would  have  people  from  across  the 
industry,  as  well  as  others,  might  begin  to  move  us  in  a  direction 
mindful  of  the  admonition  against  government  intervention.  We 
must  build  a  consensus  on  what  steps  to  take,  and  the  commission 
would  be  perhaps  able  to  move  us  along  toward  that  consensus. 

So  I  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  on  these  and  other  issues. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you  for  being  here.  I  have  no  ques- 
tions. Let  me  just  say  I  have  some  reluctance  about  moving  to  a 
commission.  The  danger  in  a  commission  is  that  we  simply  delay 
doing  what  we  know  we  have  to  do  right  now.  So  I  don't  want  to 
say  I  am  opposed  to  it,  but  I  am  reluctant  to  move  in  that  direction. 

Do  any  of  my  colleagues  have  any  questions? 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Simon.  If  not,  we  thank 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  make  one  point.  I 
think  if  we  had  a  consensus  about  how  to  do  this  and  where  to  go 
and  what  to  do,  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  just  find,  as  I  talk  to 
people,  there  are  so  many  different  opinions  out  there,  that  is  why 
I  think  a  commission  might  at  this  point,  early  on — ^we  are  early 
on  this  effort — might  be  helpful.  But  I  understand  your  caution 
about  it. 

Senator  SiMON.  All  right.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony and  your  leadership. 

Our  first  panel  is  Dr.  Leonard  Eron  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search, University  of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Dietz  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  I  might  mention  to  all  our  wit- 
nesses we  will  follow  the  5-minute  rule.  We  will  enter  your  full 
statements  in  the  record.  If  you  can  summarize  in  5  minutes,  then 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  for  questions. 

Dr.  Eron,  we  will  hear  from  you  first. 
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PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  LEONARD  D.  ERON,  RESEARCH  SCI- 
ENTIST AND  PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN;  AND  WILLIAM  H.  DIETZ,  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
PEDIATRICS 

STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  LEONARD  D.  ERON 

Mr.  Eron.  Thank  you,  Senator  Simon,  Senator  Kohl,  and  honor- 
able committee  members.  I  am  Leonard  Eron,  research  professor 
emeritus  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  and  currently  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  research  scientist  at  the  Institute  for  So- 
cial Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  Commission  on  Violence  and 
Youth,  which  will  issue  its  final  report  later  this  year,  and  for  3 
years  was  a  member  of  the  National  Research  Council  Panel  on 
Understanding  and  Control  of  Violence,  which  issued  its  final  re- 
port this  past  fall.  Both  of  these  reports  implicate  television  vio- 
lence as  one  of  the  causes  of  aggression  and  violence  in  the  United 
States. 

For  the  past  40  years,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  how 
children  grow  up  learning  the  lessons  of  aggression  and  violence  as 
youngsters  and  carry  these  lessons  with  them  into  adulthood.  I 
have  coauthored  3  books  and  published  over  100  articles  in  edited 
journals  detailing  the  findings  of  this  extensive  research. 

The  scientific  debate  is  over,  as  you  have  all  noted  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  previous  witnesses  and  statements  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  Ever  since  the  first  studies  came  out  in  the  early 
1960's  relating  increased  aggressiveness  in  children  to  the  violent 
content  of  the  television  programs  they  were  watching,  there  have 
been  a  few  naysayers  who  have  criticized  the  studies  because,  they 
claimed,  the  effects  were  too  small  or  not  meaningful  about  the  be- 
haviors; they  are  not  serious  antisocial  acts. 

However,  a  recent  summary  of  over  200  studies  published 
through  1990,  using  state-of-the-art  meta-analysis  procedures,  of- 
fers convincing  evidence  that  the  observation  of  violence  as  seen  in 
standard,  everyday  television  entertainment  does  affect  the  aggres- 
sive behavior  of  the  viewer.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  robust, 
and  the  meta-analysis  included  studies  of  criminal  violence,  not 
just  ordinary  aggressive  behavior  among  youngsters.  This  is  an  im- 
portant social  concern. 

However,  although  the  scientific  debate  may  be  over,  the  public 
policy  debate  still  continues.  The  first  time  we  testified  to  the  Con- 
gress on  this  matter  was  at  hearings  held  by  Senator  Pastore  and 
his  Subcommittee  on  Communication  in  1972  subsequent  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  report  by  the  Surgeon  General  which  had  concluded, 
citing  both  experimental  evidence  as  well  as  longitudinal  field  stud- 
ies, including  my  own,  that  there  was  a  direct  causal  link  between 
exposure  to  televised  violence  and  subsequent  aggressive  behavior 
of  the  viewer. 

Since  that  time,  as  more  and  more  evidence  has  accumulated 
about  the  causal  link  between  media  violence  and  real-life  violence, 
and  more  reports  by  national  commissions  have  confirmed  this 
causal  linkage,  and  as  more  and  more  congressional  committees 
have  investigated  the  state  of  aff'airs,  the  graphic  depiction  of 
media  violence  has  continued  unabated. 
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I  remember  that  after  giving  our  testimony  at  the  hearings  in 
1972,  we  were  followed  by  the  presidents  of  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC. 
While  each  of  them  expressed  some  skepticism  about  our  research 
findings,  they  agreed  nonetheless  to  lower  the  level  of  violence  in 
their  programs.  It  was  a  promise  they  never  fulfilled. 

TV  violence  has  not  diminished  over  the  last  three  decades,  and 
judging  by  last  month's  sweeps,  which  have  been  referred  to  before, 
the  violence  of  programs  is  as  graphic  and  ubiquitous  as  ever.  I 
won't  bore  you  with  the  statistics  again,  but  by  the  time  children 
near  the  end  of  their  teenage  years  they  have  been  witness  to  over 
200,000  violent  acts  within  the  media. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  the  time  has  come  for  you 
to  act.  The  TV  industry  has  demonstrated  over  the  last  20  years 
that  it  cannot  or  will  not  regulate  itself  Something  must  be  done 
before  we  expose  another  generation  of  our  youth  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing detrimental  harm  of  televised  violence. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  of  NIH  has  declared  youth  vio- 
lence in  the  United  States  as  of  epidemic  proportions  and  has  im- 
plicated television  violence  as  one  of  the  causes.  This  is  a  public 
health  problem,  as  was  noted  by  Congressman  Schumer,  and  we 
must  find  solutions  to  the  impending  virtual  disaster  that  this  epi- 
demic portends. 

Previous  congressional  efforts  to  influence  TV  programming  have 
either  ignored  television  violence — ^for  example,  the  Children's  Tele- 
vision Act  of  1990 — or  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  I  hope.  Sen- 
ator Simon,  that  in  August  something  definite  will  come  out,  but 
I  have  my  doubts. 

What  can  be  done?  As  soon  as  the  suggestion  for  action  comes 
up,  the  TV  industry  raises  the  specter  of  censorship,  violation  of 
first  amendment  rights,  and  abrogation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
many  of  you  here  have  referred  to  that.  For  many  years  now,  how- 
ever, Western  European  countries  have  had  monitoring  of  TV  and 
films  for  violence  by  government  agencies  and  have  not  permitted 
the  showing  of  excess  violence,  especially  during  child  viewing 
hours,  and  I  have  never  heard  complaints  by  citizens  of  those 
democratic  countries  that  their  rights  have  been  violated. 

If  something  doesn't  give,  we  may  have  to  institute  some  such 
monitoring  by  Government  agencies  here  in  the  United  States.  I 
hope,  as  you  do,  that  this  does  not  happen.  But  if  the  industry  does 
not  police  itself,  then  there  is  left  only  the  prospect  of  official  cen- 
sorship, distasteful  as  this  may  be  to  many  of  us.  However,  as  stat- 
ed previously,  youth  violence  is  a  public  health  problem.  Media  vio- 
lence is  one  of  the  causes,  and  drastic  steps  that  we  do  not  favor 
may  have  to  be  taken  to  curb  the  epidemic. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Eron  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Leonard  D.  Eron,  Ph.D. 

Senator  Simon  and  honorable  committee  members,  I  am  Leonard  Eron  Research 
Professor  Emeritus  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  and  currently  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Research  Scientist  at  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
Commission  on  Violence  and  Youth  which  will  issue  its  final  report  later  this  year 
and  for  three  years  was  a  member  of  the  National  Research  Council  Panel  on  Un- 
derstanding and  Control  of  Violence  which  issued  its  final  report  this  past  fall  (Reiss 
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&  Roth,   1992).  Both  of  these  reports  implicate  television  violence  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  aggression  and  violence  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  40  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  how  children  grow  up 
learning  the  lessons  of  aggression  and  violence  as  youngsters  and  carry  these  les- 
sons with  them  into  adulthood.  I  have  coauthored  three  books  and  published  over 
100  articles  in  edited  journals  detailing  the  findings  of  this  extensive  research. 
Closely  associated  with  me  in  this  endeavor  for  over  20  years  has  been  Rowell 
Huesmann,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Communications  and  Research  Scientist  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Just  last  month  he  testified  at  hearings  held  by  Con- 
gressman Markey  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Finance.  He 
concurs  with  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make. 

The  scientific  debate  is  over.  Ever  since  the  first  studies  came  out  in  the  early 
60's  relating  increased  aggressiveness  in  children  to  the  violent  content  of  the  tele- 
vision programs  they  were  watching  (Eron,  1963),  tJiere  have  been  a  few  naysayers 
who  have  criticized  the  studies  because,  they  claimed,  the  effects  were  too  small  to 
be  meaningful  or  the  behaviors  which  were  affected  were  not  serious  anti-social 
acts.  However,  a  recent  summary  of  200  studies  published  through  1990,  using  state 
of  the  art  meta  analysis  procedures  (Comstock  and  Paik,  1991),  offers  convincing 
evidence  that  the  observation  of  violence,  as  seen  in  standard  every  day  television 
entertainment,  does  affect  the  aggressive  behavior  of  the  viewer.  The  results  from 
study  to  study  are  robust.  Fiu-ther,  the  meta  analysis  included  studies  of  criminal 
violence.  All  types  of  ag^essive  behavior,  including  illegal  behaviors  and  criminal 
violence,  had  highly  sigmficant  effect  sizes  associated  witn  exposure  to  television  vi- 
olence. The  stuoues  using  criminal  violence  and  other  illegal  activities  as  criteria  of 
aggressive  behavior  yielded  comparable  findings  to  studies  in  which  less  violent  ag- 
gressive behavior  was  the  criterion.  Thus  the  behaviors  affected  by  viewing  tele- 
vision violence  are  indeed  cause  for  social  concern.  For  example,  our  longitudinal 
studies  which  are  now  just  one  element  in  this  compelling  body  of  research  have 
shown  that  the  extent  to  which  8  year  olds  in  1960  watched  the  shows  that  were 
then  considered  violent  (e.g.,  Gunsmoke,  77  Sunset  Strip)  was  related  to  how  many 
physical  fights  they  got  into  11  years  later  when  they  were  19  and  then  to  how  ofl^n 
they  were  arrested  for  violent  crimes  by  the  time  they  were  30  (Huesmann,  Eron, 
Lefkowitz,  &  Walder,  1984). 

However,  although  the  scientific  debate  may  be  over,  the  public  policy  debate  still 
continues.  The  first  time  we  testified  to  the  Congress  on  this  matter  was  at  hearings 
held  by  Senator  Pastore  and  his  Subcommittee  on  Communication  in  1972,  subse- 
quent to  the  issuance  of  a  report  by  the  Surgeon  General  which  had  concluded,  cit- 
ing both  experimental  evidence  as  well  as  longitudinal  field  studies,  including  our 
own,  that  there  was  a  direct  causal  link  between  exposure  to  televised  violence  and 
subsequent  aggressive  behavior  of  the  viewer.  Since  that  time,  as  more  and  more 
evidence  has  accumulated  about  the  causal  Link  between  media  violence  and  real 
life  violence,  and  more  reports  by  national  commissions  have  confirmed  this  causal 
linkage,  and  as  more  and  more  congressional  committees  have  investigated  the  state 
of  affairs,  the  graphic  depiction  of  media  violence  has  continued  unabated. 

I  remember  that  after  giving  our  testimony  at  the  hearings  in  1972  we  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Presidents  of  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC.  While  each  of  them  expressed  skep- 
ticism about  our  research  findings,  they  agreed  nonetheless  to  lower  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  their  programming.  It  was  a  promise  they  never  fiilfilled.  TV  violence  has 
not  diminished  over  the  last  three  decades  and,  judging  by  last  month's  "sweeps", 
the  violence  of  programs  to  be  aired  during  this  coming  season  is  as  graphic  and 
ubiquitous  as  ever.  Research  shows  that  there  are  about  5-6  violent  acts  per  hour 
on  prime  time  and  20-25  acts  on  Saturday  morning  children's  programs  (Gerbner 
&  Signorielli,  1990).  Within  the  United  States  this  accounts  for  about  188  hours  of 
violent  programs  per  week,  or  around  15  percent  of  program  time  (Huesmann, 
1992).  In  addition  to  broadcast  television,  cable  TV  adds  to  the  level  of  violence 
through  new,  more  violent  programs  and  by  recycling  older  violent  broadcasts.  A  re- 
cent survey  by  the  Center  for  Media  and  Public  Affairs  (Lichter  &  Amundson,  1992) 
identified  1,846  violent  scenes  broadcast  and  cablecast  between  6  a.m.  to  midnight 
on  just  one  day  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  most  violent  periods  were  between  6  to 
9  a.m.  with  497  violent  scenes,  and  between  2  to  5  p.m.,  with  609  violent  scenes. 
Most  of  this  violence  is  presented  without  context  or  judgment  as  to  its  accept- 
ability, and  most  of  the  violence  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  is  viewed  by 
children. 

Extrapolating  from  these  data  it  can  be  seen  that  if  children  watch,  on  the  aver- 
age, 2-4  hours  a  day  of  television,  then  by  the  time  a  child  leaves  elementary  school 
he  or  she  would  have  seen  8,000  murders  and  more  than  100,000  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence. As  they  near  the  end  of  their  teenage  years  these  youngsters  have  been  wit- 
ness to  over  200,000  violent  acts  within  the  media  (Huston  et  al.,  1992).  That's  just 
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network  television.  This  figure  would  actually  be  greater  if  we  also  included  expo- 
sure to  Cable  channels  or  the  VCR  use  of  R-rated  mms.  Popular  films  like  Die  Hard 
2  (264  violent  deaths),  Robocop  (81),  and  Total  Recall  (74)  have  far  more  violence 
even  than  commercial  prime  time  TV,  from  which  the  above  figiires  are  estimated. 
This  is  important  to  note  given  the  changes  in  technology  and  increased  program 
access  for  children  over  the  last  decade. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  act.  The  TV 
industry  has  demonstrated  over  the  last  20  years  that  it  cannot  or  will  not  regulate 
itself  Something  must  be  done  before  we  expose  another  generation  of  our  youth 
to  the  ever  increasing  detrimental  harm  of  televised  violence.  The  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  of  NIH  has  declared  youth  violence  in  the  U.S.  as  of  epidemic  propor- 
tions and  has  implicated  television  violence  as  one  of  the  causes.  This  is  a  puolic 
health  problem  and  we  must  find  solutions  to  the  impending  virtual  disaster  that 
this  epidemic  portends. 

Previous  congressional  efforts  to  influence  TV  programming  have  either  ignored 
television  violence  (e.g.  Children's  Television  Act  of  1990  (HR  1677))  or  have  thus 
far  been  unsuccessful  (e.g.  Senator  Simon's  Television  Program  Improvement  Act) 
as  demonstrated  by  the  recent  "sweeps"  I  referred  to  before. 

Recently  a  petition  for  change  in  rules  has  been  submitted  to  the  FCC  by  a  pri- 
vate organization,  the  Foundation  to  Improve  Television,  William  Abbott,  President. 
This  rule  change  would  require  restriction  of  violence  displayed  during  child  viewing 
hours,  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  the  continuous  use  of  warmng  labels  to  accompany 
programs  shown  during  these  hours  which  do  contain  violence.  It  is  still  uncertain 
whether  such  a  rule  change  will  be  instituted. 

What  can  be  done?  As  soon  as  the  suggestion  for  action  comes  up,  the  TV  industry 
raises  the  specter  of  censorship,  violation  of  first  amendment  rights  and  abrogation 
of  the  constitution.  For  many  years  now  Western  European  countries  have  hadmon- 
itoring  of  TV  and  films  for  violence  by  government  agencies  and  have  not  permitted 
the  showing  of  excess  violence,  especially  during  child  viewing  hours.  And  I've  never 
heard  complaints  by  citizens  of  those  democratic  countries  that  their  rights  have 
been  violated.  If  something  doesn't  give,  we  may  have  to  institute  some  such  mon- 
itoring by  government  agencies  here  in  the  U.S.A.  If  the  industry  does  not  police 
itself  then  there  is  left  only  the  prospect  of  ofiicial  censorship,  distasteful  as  this 
may  be  to  many  of  us.  However,  as  stated  previously,  youth  violence  is  a  public 
health  problem.  Media  violence  is  one  of  the  causes,  and  drastic  steps  that  we  do 
not  favor  may  have  to  be  taken  to  curb  the  epidemic. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you. 
Dr.  Dietz? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  H.  DIETZ 

Dr.  DiETZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  subcommittee  members,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  here.  My  name  is  William  Dietz.  I  am  an  associate 
professor  of  pediatrics  at  Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatric's  Committee  on 
Communications.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  invited  to  discuss  the 
academy's  concerns  about  televised  violence  and  its  effects  on  chil- 
dren, and  we  applaud  your  decision  to  hold  this  oversight  hearing 
today  to  consider  this  critical  issue. 

The  epidemic  violence  in  the  United  States  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  important  causes  of  injury  and  death  in  children  and  adoles- 
cents. One  of  every  four  deaths  in  teenagers  and  young  adults  was 
by  a  firearm.  From  1985  to  1990,  the  total  firearm  mortality  rate 
in  African-American  teenagers  doubled,  and  it  now  constitutes  the 
leading  cause  of  death  in  this  ethnic  group. 

Therefore,  in  terms  of  overall  childhood  morbidity  and  mortality, 
violence  is  a  problem  that  is  as  important  as  any  of  those  before 
us  on  the  national  agenda.  None  of  us  in  this  room,  I  think,  hold 
television  responsible  as  the  only  origin  of  violence,  but  because 
children  learn  from  what  they  see,  it  should  surprise  no  one  that 
the  violence  on  television  provokes  violent  or  aggressive  behavior 
in  children. 
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The  absence  of  consequences  of  televised  violence,  the  rapid  of 
resolution  of  conflict  that  children  see  on  television  using  violence, 
increases  the  likelihood  that  violence  will  be  among  the  first  op- 
tions that  children  select  to  solve  problems,  rather  than  the  last. 

Also,  the  rewards  that  heroes  receive  for  their  violent  behavior 
legitimize  and  tacitly  endorse  violence  as  a  means  of  solving  prob- 
lems. Finally,  the  frequency  with  which  children  view  violence  and 
the  lack  of  long-term  consequences  for  the  victims  of  violence  de- 
sensitizes children  and  makes  them  more  passive  to  acts  of  violence 
and  less  likely  to  intervene  when  violence  occurs. 

Several  alternatives  may  help  to  reverse  the  effects  of  televised 
violence  on  children.  As  you  know.  Congressman  Markey  has  initi- 
ated discussions  to  promote  hardware  and  a  rating  system  that 
would  allow  parents  to  program  their  televisions  to  exclude  violent 
programs  or  advertisements  that  promote  such  programs. 

The  academy  supports  all  efforts  to  provide  parents  with  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  make  television  viewing  choices  for  their 
children.  However,  one  of  the  most  important  limitations  of  this 
rating  system  is  that  cartoons  would  not  likely  be  designated  as  vi- 
olence. However,  the  violence  shown  on  cartoons  is  among  the  most 
frequently  violent,  the  least  consequential,  and  is  often  portrayed 
as  humorous.  These  represent  the  wrong  messages  about  violence. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  academy's  feeling  is  that  the  ratings  systems 
should  apply  equally  to  cartoons  as  veil  as  the  more  graphic  vio- 
lence on  prime  time.  In  addition,  a  rating  system  may  have  a  para- 
doxical effect  of  encouraging  the  viewing  of  programs  that  the  label 
is  designed  to  limit. 

Second,  the  development  and  promotion  by  broadcasters  of  alter- 
native strategies  to  resolve  confrontation,  as  well  as  alterations  in 
the  frequency  and  characterization  of  violence  could  serve  our  soci- 
ety well. 

A  third  strategy  is  to  develop  curricula  to  educate  children  about 
the  effects  of  television.  The  academy  has  repeatedly  argued  that 
television  in  the  United  States  constitutes  a  major  health  hazard 
for  children.  Furthermore,  curricula  aimed  at  reducing  the  effects 
of  televised  violence  on  the  aggressive  behavior  of  children  are  ef- 
fective, as  Dr.  Huesmann,  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Eron,  has  shown. 
Therefore,  media  literacy  rightfully  belongs  in  the  health  curricula 
directed  at  our  children. 

None  of  these  alternatives  reduce  the  need  for  additional  respon- 
sible actions  by  broadcasters.  Three  trends  should  encourage  them 
to  act.  First,  no  one  is  exempt  in  our  society  from  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  violence  that  is  now  rampant. 

Second,  review  of  the  Nielson  ratings  since  1983  indicates  that 
the  declines  in  ratings  for  general  drama  and  suspense  mystery 
drama  programs  which  contain  most  of  the  violence  shown  in 
prime  time — the  declines  in  those  programs  have  been  almost 
three-fold  that  of  the  declines  in  the  viewership  of  situation  com- 
edies. These  findings  suggest  that  an  alternative  explanation  for 
the  decline  in  viewership  is  that  the  American  consumer  has 
overdosed  on  televised  violence  and  sex,  and  is  now  choosing  to 
watch  less  television. 

Third,  there  is  no  indication  as  yet  that  the  broadcasters  have 
acted  responsibly  to  limit  the  violent  programming  they  portray.  In 
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response  to  your  bill,  Senator  Simon,  the  networks  did  produce  the 
joint  Network  Standards  on  Televised  Violence,  but  these  stand- 
ards, in  fact,  don't  say  very  much  more  than  the  old  standards 
under  the  NAB  code.  They  do  not  address  the  frequency  of  violence, 
they  do  not  address  its  consequences,  and  they  do  not  alter  the 
tacit  endorsement  inherent  in  how  violence  is  portrayed.  Until  that 
happens,  the  effects  of  televised  violence  on  children's  behavior  will 
persist. 

Finally,  the  academy  agrees  with  the  first  amendment  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  regarding  standards  for  the  frequency  or 
manner  in  which  violence  is  portrayed  on  television.  However, 
speech  that  is  libelous,  obscene  or  incites  to  violence  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment.  Throughout  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions  regarding  pornography,  for  example,  there  appear  two 
consistent  themes. 

The  first  is  that  the  Court  consistently  recognizes  that  exposure 
of  adolescents  to  prurient  material  should  be  restricted.  Second,  the 
Court  has  held  that,  where  public  safety  is  concerned,  there  exists 
a  legitimate  right  of  the  State  to  limit  speech,  such  as  obscenity. 
The  scientific  data  that  linked  televised  violence  to  the  behavior  of 
children  are  considerably  stronger  than  the  data  that  linked  por- 
nography or  obscene  speech  to  sexual  crimes.  It  is  clear  that  we 
should  be  as  concerned  about  violent  behavior  as  we  are  about 
dirty  words  and  reputations.  Finally,  holding  broadcasters  respon- 
sible for  the  portrayals  of  televised  violence  represents  an  essential 
step  in  the  reduction  of  violence  in  our  society. 

On  behalf  of  children  and  parents,  thank  you  again  for  your  ef- 
forts to  reduce  televised  violence.  The  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics stands  ready  to  work  with  you  on  this  critical  issue. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Dietz  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  William  H.  Dietz,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  H.  Dietz,  M.D.  I  am  a  pediatrician  at  the  New 
England  Medical  Center,  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatric's  Commit- 
tee on  Communications,  and  chair  of  the  Academ/s  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Television.  The  Academy  represents  over  45,000  pediatricians  in  the  United  States 
who  care  and  advocate  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  infants,  children  and  adoles- 
cents. Since  1956,  the  Academy  has  been  concerned  about  television  and  its  affects 
on  children. 

The  Academy  is  ailso  pleased  to  be  part  of  the  Citizen's  Task  Force  on  Violence, 
which  was  convened  by  Senator  Kent  Conrad,  to  iirge  the  television,  cable,  and  mo- 
tion picture  industries  to  reduce  the  amount  of  violence  in  the  television  and  enter- 
tainment industries. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  invited  to  discuss  the  Academy's  concerns  regarding 
the  effects  of  television  violence  on  children.  We  applaud  your  commitment  to  chil- 
dren and  youth  by  holding  this  oversight  hearing  today  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Television  Violence  Act  of  1990.  That  important  law  granted  the  broadcasting 
industry  three  years  to  meet  and  discuss  ways  to  reduce  the  amount  of  violence 
shown  on  television  without  fear  of  breaking  antitrust  laws. 

The  epidemic  of  violence  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  frequent  causes  of  in- 
jury and  death  among  children  and  adolescents.  For  example,  in  1990,  one  of  every 
eight  deaths  among  children  aged  10-14  years  was  caused  by  a  shooting.  Among 
teenagers  and  young  adults,  one  of  every  four  deaths  was  caused  by  a  firearm. 
Shooting  deaths  accounted  for  60  percent  of  all  deaths  among  black  teenagers  aged 
15-19  years.  From  1985-1990  the  total  firearm  death  rate  for  African  American 
teenagers  doubled.  Therefore,  in  terms  of  overall  childhood  morbidity  and  mortality, 
violence  is  a  problem  that  is  as  important  as  any  of  those  before  us  on  the  national 
agenda. 

The  violence  in  ovu"  society  is  driven  by  a  variety  of  complex  factors,  including 
drugs,  poverty,  and  violence  in  the  home.  Given  the  epidemic  of  violence  that  is 
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upon  us,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  ask  where  children  acquire  their  information  about 

f)roblem  solving,  and  why  violence  is  the  first  rather  than  the  last  alternative  se- 
ected. 

Although  none  of  us  hold  television  solely  responsible  for  violence  in  our  society, 
any  discussion  of  violence  in  the  United  States  must  consider  the  influence  of  tele- 
vision. We  beUeve  that  televised  violence  has  a  clear  and  reproducible  effect  on  the 
behavior  of  children,  that  televised  violence  contributes  to  the  cUmate  in  which  we 
live,  the  frequency  with  which  violence  is  used  to  resolve  conflict,  and  the  passivity 
with  which  violence  is  perceived. 

Because  children  learn  from  what  they  see,  it  should  surprise  no  one  that  the  vio- 
lence on  television  clearly  provokes  violent  or  aggressive  behavior  in  children.  The 
absence  of  consequences  of  the  violence  that  they  see,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
difficulties  are  resolved  by  the  use  of  violence,  increase  the  likelihood  that  violence 
will  be  among  the  first  strategies  that  a  child  selects,  rather  than  the  last.  Also, 
the  rewards  that  the  heroes  receive  for  their  violent  behavior  legitimize  and  tacitly 
endorse  violence  as  a  means  of  solving  problems.  Finally,  the  frequency  with  which 
phildren  view  violence,  and  the  lack  of  long-term  consequences  for  the  victims  of  vio- 
lence, desensitizes  children  and  makes  them  more  passive  to  acts  of  violence  and 
less  likely  to  intervene  when  violence  occurs. 

Both  parents  and  broadcasters  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  television  that 
children  see.  Many  pediatricians  now  include  counseling  parents  about  the  effects 
of  television  on  children  as  part  of  their  annual  visit.  Furthermore,  we  urge  parents 
to  limit  the  amount  of  television  that  their  children  view,  to  monitor  what  their  chil- 
dren are  watching,  and  to  watch  television  with  their  children  to  help  them  learn 
from  what  they  see.  However,  even  the  most  responsible  parent  has  difficxilty  find- 
ing programs  that  are  suitable  for  young  children.  For  parents,  the  only  two  alter- 
natives that  now  exist  are  either  to  allow  their  children  to  watch  television  and  be 
exposed  to  violence,  or  to  turn  the  television  off. 

To  provide  parents  with  alternative  viewing  choices  for  their  children,  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Pediatrics  strongly  supported  The  Children's  Television  Act  of 
1990.  This  law  mandated  that  the  broadcaster  must  provide  programs  of  educational 
and  informational  benefit  to  children  as  a  condition  of  license  renewal,  but  a  time 
requirement  was  not  specified  in  the  law.  We  believe  this  mandate  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  advances  in  children's  television  in  the  last  decade.  However,  indus- 
try compliance  with  the  bill's  mandate  has  been  limited.  To  help  parents  to  flilfiU 
their  responsibilities  to  their  children,  the  Academy  beUeves  that  broadcasters 
should  now  be  required  to  provide  one  hom-  a  day  of  programs  of  educational  and 
instructional  programming  for  children.  Although  cable  television  provides  some  of 
these  alternatives,  even  the  most  optimistic  estimates  suggest  that  40  percent  of  the 
population  cannot  afford  this  option. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  violence  is  part  of  the  fabric  of  America.  In  most  other  coun- 
tries the  content  of  programming  for  children  is  carefully  designed  to  limit  their  ex- 
posure to  themes  felt  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  development.  In  Japan,  for  in- 
stance, televised  violence  occurs  with  a  frequency  comparable  to  the  United  States. 
However,  television  violence  in  Japan  tends  to  be  portrayed  more  realistically  and 
the  consequences  are  emphasized.  The  villains  use  violence  more  than  the  heroes, 
and  beloved  heroes  suffer  the  consequences.  Such  portrayals  are  much  more  likely 
to  provide  children  with  an  aversion  to  violence,  and  reduce  the  likelihood  that  vio- 
lence will  be  the  first  strategy  they  adopt  to  resolve  conflict. 

Several  alternatives  have  been  discussed  recently  which  may  help  to  reverse  the 
effects  of  televised  violence  on  children.  First,  legislation  is  being  considered  in  this 
session  of  Congress  which  would  implement  a  rating  system  for  violent  programs. 
Also,  Congressman  Markey  has  initiated  discussions  to  promote  hardware  that 
would  allow  parents  to  program  their  televisions  to  exclude  violent  programs  or  ad- 
vertisements that  promote  such  programs.  The  AAP  supports  efforts  that  provide 
parents  the  information  they  need  to  make  television  viewing  choices  for  their  chil- 
dren. However,  we  would  urge  that  cartoons  be  rated  as  well  as  the  prime-time  pro- 
grams. Cartoons  often  contain  the  most  frequent  and  extreme  violence  shown  on  tel- 
evision, yet  it  is  portrayed  as  humor  with  no  visible  affect  on  the  victim.  These  pro- 
grams present  the  wrong  messages  about  violence.  We  are  also  concerned  that  the 
rating  system  may  have  the  paradoxical  effect  of  encouraging  the  viewing  that  the 
label  is  designed  to  limit. 

Second,  the  Japanese  experience  suggests  that  the  development  and  promotion  by 
broadcasters  of  alternative  strategies  to  resolve  conflicts,  as  well  as  alterations  in 
the  frequency  and  characterization  of  violence,  could  serve  our  society  well.  These 
approaches  represent  viable  alternatives  to  those  now  portrayed  by  the  writers,  di- 
rectors, and  producers  of  the  material  aimed  at  children  and  deserve  support. 
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A  third  alternative  to  consider  is  the  creation  of  a  national  curriculum  to  educate 
children  about  the  effects  television  can  have  on  their  physical  and  emotional 
health.  Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  this  session  of  Congress  that  seek  to 
create  a  national  uniform  school  curricula,  which  include  a  health  education  ciirricu- 
Ixxm  that  begins  in  kindergarten.  As  the  data  above  indicate,  and  as  the  Academy 
has  repeatedly  argued,  television  in  the  United  States  constitutes  a  major  health 
hazard  for  children.  Fiirthermore,  curricula  directed  at  reducing  the  effects  of  tele- 
vised violence  on  the  aggressive  behavior  of  children  are  effective.  Therefore,  media 
literacy  rightfully  belongs  in  the  health  curricula  directed  at  our  children. 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  (NAB)  used  to  have  standards  for  what 
was  shown  on  television  with  respect  to  violence.  However,  in  1984  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  guidelines 
were  unconstitutional — that  the  guidelines  were  in  effect  a  restraint  of  trade  by  the 
major  broadcasters.  Unfortunately,  the  FCC's  1984  television  deregulation  order 
was  enacted  without  significant  analysis  of  its  impact  on  children.  The  Television 
Violence  Act  that  you  introduced,  Senator  Simon,  which  was  enacted  in  1990,  ex- 
empts the  networks  from  this  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws  so  that  networks  can 
meet  to  discuss  regulating  the  violence  on  children's  television.  Sadly,  for  our  chil- 
dren, the  broadcasters  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  unique  opportunity  for  over 
two  years — not  until  congressional  attention  was  again  focused  in  their  direction. 
We  can  only  speculate  at  this  point  at  the  positive  impact  that  a  lessened  level  of 
violent  television  may  have  had  on  our  society  these  past  few  years. 

The  Television  Violence  Act  allows  broadcasters  an  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the 
solution  in  curbing  the  amount  of  violence  on  television  by  allowing  them  to  develop 
voluntary  guidelines  on  violence  without  fear  of  breaking  antitrust  laws.  We  hope 
that  this  hearing  will  encourage  broadcasters  to  act  responsibly. 

None  of  the  altematives  outlined  above  reduce  the  need  for  additional  responsible 
activities  by  broadcasters — no  one  is  exempt  from  the  need  to  address  the  violence 
now  rampant  in  our  society.  But  the  following  should  encourage  them  to  act.  1)  Re- 
view of  the  Nielson  ratings  for  program  categories  since  1983  indicates  that  the  de- 
cline in  ratings  for  general  drama  and  suspense/mystery  drama  have  been  almost 
three  times  greater  than  the  decline  in  ratings  for  situation  comedies.  Although 
broadcasters  have  repeatedly  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  ratings  or  blaime  the 
lure  of  cable  altematives  to  account  for  the  decline  of  viewers  to  their  programs, 
these  findings  suggest  that  an  alternative  explanation  for  the  decline  in  viewers 
may  be  that  the  American  consumer  has  overdosed  on  televised  violence  and  sex, 
and  is  now  choosing  to  watch  less  television.  2)  There  is  no  indication  that  broad- 
casters have  acted  responsibly  to  Umit  the  violent  programming.  In  response  to  the 
Television  Violence  Act,  the  networks  produced  "Joint  Network  Standsirds  on  TV  Vi- 
olence." These  standards  limit  gratuitous  or  excessive  violence,  glamorous  depictions 
of  violence,  scenes  showing  excessive  physical  suffering,  ingenious  means  of  inflict- 
ing pain,  portrayals  of  behavior  that  invite  imitation  by  children,  or  portrayals  that 
are  unduly  frightening  to  children.  These  are  much  the  same  standards  that  were 
in  effect  under  the  old  NAB  code.  Furthermore,  the  standards  do  not  address  the 
frequency  of  violence,  its  consequences,  or  the  tacit  endorsement  inherent  in  how 
violence  is  portrayed.  Reduction  of  the  effects  of  televised  violence  on  children  will 
not  occur  until  these  characteristics  are  addressed. 

The  Academy  agrees  with  the  First  Amendment  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed regarding  standards  for  the  frequency  or  manner  in  which  violence  is  por- 
trayed on  television.  However,  we  edso  recognize  that  not  all  speech  is  protected.  For 
example,  speech  that  is  Ubelous,  obscene,  or  incites  violence  is  not  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment.  Throughout  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  regarding  pornog- 
raphy there  appear  two  consistent  themes.  The  first  is  that  the  Court's  decisions 
recognize  that  the  exposure  of  adolescents  to  prurient  material  represents  an  impor- 
tant concern.  Second,  the  Court  has  held  that  where  public  safety  is  concerned, 
there  exists  a  legitimate  right  of  the  state  to  limit  speech,  such  as  obscenity.  The 
scientific  data  that  link  televised  violence  to  the  behavior  of  children  are  consider- 
ably stronger  than  the  data  that  link  pornography  or  obscene  speech  to  sejnial 
crimes.  Shouldn't  we  be  as  concerned  about  violent  behavior  as  we  are  about  dirty 
words  or  reputations? 

Artistic  Ucense  does  not  absolve  writers,  producers,  and  broadcasters  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  address  this  problem.  The  Communications  Act  declares  that  broad- 
cast airwaves  belong  to  the  American  public.  Broadcast  Ucenses  cede  "free  and  ex- 
clusive use"  of  the  airwaves  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  but  in  return  they  are  re- 
quired to  serve  the  "public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity.  "The  Academy  con- 
tends that  the  de  facto  promotion  of  violence  on  and  by  television  is  not  in  the  pubUc 
interest. 
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The  Academy  supports  an  extension  of  the  Television  Violence  Act  to  allow  the 
networks  to  continue  their  discussion  of  the  effects  of  violence  on  television.  Holding 
broadcasters  responsible  for  their  portrayals  of  televised  violence  represents  an  es- 
sential step  in  tne  reduction  of  violence  in  our  society.  On  behalf  of  children  and 
parents,  thank  you  again  for  your  efforts  to  reduce  televised  violence.  The  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  stands  ready  to  work  with  you  on  this  vital  issue. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Dietz,  you  heard  Dr.  Eron  say 
there  is  no  question  an3rtnore  about  the  relationship  between  vio- 
lence in  the  media  and  violence  in  our  society.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? 

Dr.  DiETZ.  I  think  there  is  no  question  in  that  regard.  The  only 
people  that  seem  to  have  persistent  questions  about  those  data  are 
the  television  industry,  and  their  studies  are  the  only  studies  that 
don't  show  an  effect. 

Senator  SiMON.  It  is  a  little  bit  like  the  cigarette  industry,  the 
evidence  being  overwhelming,  the  cigarette  industry  being  the  only 
people  who  suggest  there  isn't  some  relationship  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  harm  to  your  health. 

Dr.  DiETZ.  I  think  that  is  an  apt  analogy.  The  criteria  used  by 
the  Surgeon  General  in  the  Surgeon  General's  report  to  link  ciga- 
rette smoking  to  cancer  also  applied  to  the  linkage  of  violent  or  ag- 
gressive behavior  of  televised  violence  to  violent  or  aggressive  be- 
havior in  children.  There  is  a  consistent  effect.  It  is  a  very  strong 
statistical  effect.  It  persists  after  a  variety  of  other  factors  are  con- 
trolled. There  is  a  temporal  relationship  and  a  dose  response;  that 
is,  the  more  televised  violence  a  child  sees,  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  exercise  violent  or  aggressive  behavior. 

So  I  think  a  clear  argument  can  be  made  that  viewing  televised 
violence  causes  violent  or  aggressive  behavior  in  children.  It  is  not 
the  only  cause,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  controllable  ones. 

Senator  Simon.  There  is  a  well-known  program  produced  in  this 
country  for  young  people.  They  produce  two  versions.  One  version 
is  the  violent  version  that  is  shown  in  this  country;  the  other  is  the 
nonviolent  version  which  is  shown  in  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Does  that  suggest  to  you.  Dr.  Eron,  that  something  is 
wrong? 

Mr.  Eron.  Yes;  it  shows  that  other  countries  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned about  this  and  they  do  not  permit  the  type  of  violence  that 
we  have  here  that  we  are  showing  to  our  children  daily  in  their 
countries.  I  think  it  is  kind  of  ironic  that  we  produce  these  films 
here,  these  programs  here.  They  go  to  other  countries  in  a  different 
form  than  we  actually  show  them  here.  The  industry  is  saying  that 
we  in  this  country  need  this  kind  of  violent  entertainment.  It  is  not 
acceptable  in  the  other  countries,  so  we  will  comply  with  their 
needs,  and  continue  to  say  that  what  we  need  here  is  more  and 
more  violence.  They  cannot  see  why  they  should  temper  their  pro- 
grams here. 

I  would  like  to  reinforce  something  Dr.  Dietz  has  said,  and  it  was 
brought  about  by  Mr.  Cohen's  comment  that  we  really  don't  know 
from  correlational  data  which  is  cause  and  which  effect.  That  is  not 
true  anymore.  We  do  know  from  correlational  data,  especially  when 
the  correlations  are  taken  over  time. 

For  example,  in  our  own  studies  we  found  that  young  children 
who  are  aggressive  at  age  8  but  were  not  watching  violent  tele- 
vision— ^by  the  time  they  were  age  30,  they  were  much  less  aggres- 
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sive  than  youngsters  who  were  low-aggressive  at  age  8,  but  were 
watching  high-violent  television.  The  high-violence  viewers  had 
more  convictions  for  serious  crimes.  They  were  more  abusive  to- 
ward their  spouses.  They  had  more  aggressive  children. 

When  you  can  compare  two  different  measures  taken  over  time, 
you  do  get  a  good  handle  on  which  is  cause  and  which  effect.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  doubt  anymore  that  there  is  a  causal  effect  here. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Kohl,  the  cochair  of  this  hearing. 

Senator  Kohl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Simon.  I  would 
like  to  just  explore  with  both  of  you  for  a  minute  what  is  happen- 
ing here.  Why  are  we  not  taking  care  of  our  children,  and  why  are 
the  studios  able  to  win  out?  What  is  going  on? 

Dr.  DiETZ.  I  am  puzzled  by  that.  Surely,  the  industry  is  aware 
of  the  change  in  the  Nielson  ratings,  although  I  have  not  seen  any 
publicity  to  this  effect.  The  industry  has  continually  blamed  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Nielson  ratings  or  out-of-home  viewing  or  cable  for 
the  decline  in  viewership  for  those  programs. 

But  I  think  the  alternate  explanation  which  would  be  in  their 
self-interest  to  consider  is  that  the  decline  in  viewership  is  attrib- 
utable to  disgust  on  the  part  of  the  American  viewer.  It  is  true  that 
action  and  adventure  shows  sell  advertising,  but  I  am  as  confused 
by  it  as  you  are,  given  the  kind  of  general  revulsion  that  now  exists 
regarding  these  programs. 

Senator  Kohl.  Well,  all  the  evidence  now  indicates  incontrovert- 
ibly  that  the  violence  the  kids  are  seeing  on  TV  is  very  bad  for 
them  and  for  our  society.  All  the  evidence  also  indicates  that  the 
television  studios  are  making  money  off  of  it.  Isn't  it  also  true  that 
people  in  this  industry  are  contributing  a  lot  of  money  to  politi- 
cians? 

Mr.  Eron.  I  can't  say  anything  about  that,  but  I  know  that  the 
reason  people  do  watch  violence  on  television  is  there  is  not  much 
else  to  watch.  No  matter  what  you  watch,  you  are  watching  vio- 
lence. 

Senator  Kohl.  But  why  is  it  that  nothing  has  happened  in  spite 
of  the  incontrovertible  evidence?  We  hold  hearings,  we  go  on,  we 
sort  of  stroke  each  other,  we  have  another  commission,  we  have  an- 
other hearing,  and  so  on  and  so  on  and  so  on,  and  nothing  is  hap- 
pening; at  least  nothing  is  happening  sufficient  to  really  address 
the  problem. 

By  all  of  our  common  consent — ^you  are  smart  people.  Do  you 
think  that  one  of  the  reasons  might  be  because  the  people  in  this 
business  have  ways  and  means  to  influence  the  outcome  that  kids 
don't  have? 

Dr.  DiETZ.  I  think  that  is  a  substantial  point.  Until,  I  think,  the 
current  administration  there  have  been  very  few  policy  voices  vocal 
on  behalf  of  children,  and  I  think  that  that  has  been  true  of  the 
FCC,  which  is  the  logical  place  that  this  should  be  regulated. 

I  would  hope  that  broadcasters  remember,  and  that  the  FCC  will 
take  steps  to  remind  them  that  their  use  of  the  airwaves  is  granted 
to  them;  that  their  use  of  the  airwaves  constitutes  a  public  resource 
and  it  is  therefore  regulated  or  regulatable.  I  think  that  is  where 
the  teeth  have  to  come  on  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  Eron.  There  is  now  a  petition  before  the  FCC  for  rulemaking 
which  will  designate  child  viewing  hours  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  I 
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don't  know  what  the  status  of  that  petition  is.  I  know  it  is  before 
the  FCC  now.  I  don't  believe  they  have  acted  yet.  When  they  do 
act,  and  if  they  do  that,  I  think  that  will  be  a  great  step  forward 
in  controlling  the  amount  of  violence. 

Senator  KoHL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  SiMON.  I  thank  you,  and  unless  there  is  objection  by  any- 
one on  the  committee,  we  are  going  to  follow  the  good  example  of 
Senator  Kohl  and  limit  questions  of  committee  members  to  5  min- 
utes. 

Senator  Cohen? 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think. 
Dr.  Eron,  you  may  have  misconstrued  my  brief  remarks  in  terms 
of  whatever  position  I  might  have. 

I  saw  a  movie  called  "Grand  Canyon"  some  time  ago.  I  thought 
it  was  a  wonderful  movie:  Steve  Martin  plays  a  rather  nefarious 
character,  who  is  producing  rather  gruesome,  horrific  movies  show- 
ing graphic  depictions  of  violence.  He  is  accosted  by  a  homeless 
person  or  some  person  looking  for  his  money  or  his  watch,  and  he 
offered  him  the  keys  to  his  car.  That  individual  proceeded  to  shoot 
him  in  the  leg,  causing  serious  damage. 

Then  Steve  Martin  was  totally  reformed.  Never  again  was  he 
going  to  produce  another  movie  showing  violence.  Of  course,  by  the 
end  of  the  movie  he  was  back  to  his  old  tricks  again,  which  re- 
minded me  of  a  slightly  revised  phrase,  money  talks  and  civility 
walks,  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Eron.  I  think  we  have  been  skirting  around  that  here. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  reject  the  notion  that  somehow  the  reason 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  take  any  action  on  the  part  of  politi- 
cians is  that  somehow  they  have  been  corrupted  by  the  movie  in- 
dustry; that  that  is  what  has  been  the  inhibition. 

Everyone  on  this  committee,  including  the  witnesses,  say  we 
have  got  to  be  careful  in  terms  of  how  we  approach  this  subject 
matter  with  the  Government  looming  as  a  giant  specter  intruding 
upon  something  that  the  American  people  prize  very  dearly  called 
the  first  amendment.  There  are  limitations  to  the  first  amendment. 
We  all  understand  that. 

We  can  cite  other  countries.  We  can  cite  Germany,  we  could  cite 
Israel,  we  could  cite  a  host  of  other  countries  which  have  a  very 
different  interpretation  of  what  freedom  of  speech  means.  So  we 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  are  we  willing  to  impose  curbs  upon  the 
first  amendment.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  someone  buying  off  politi- 
cians, but  rather  coming  to  grips,  it  seems  to  me,  with  either  im- 
posing restrictions  in  a  very  clear  fashion  on  the  first  amendment 
or  not.  That  is  not  merely  a  case  of  politicians  being  unduly  influ- 
enced by  the  movie  industry. 

Senator  Levin  indicated  that  he  saw  an  ad  with  a  man  pleading 
for  his  life  and  being  shot  to  death.  I  noticed  in  the  paper,  for  ex- 
ample, there  was  an  item  today  of  a  young  boy  running  away  from 
two  other,  I  assume,  teenagers,  pleading  for  his  life.  He  was  shot 
to  death  over  something,  I  think,  as  insignificant  as  a  leather  jack- 
et. 

Now,  we  can  get  into  a  Socratic  dialog  as  to  whether  the  TV  pro- 
gram was  a  mirror  of  life  or  whether  life  was  mirroring  the  movies, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  you  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  case  of 
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res  ipsa  loquitur,  that  wonderful  Latin  phrase  meaning  the  thing 
speaks  for  itself.  You  may  recall  Henry  Thoreau  said  a  nice  trans- 
lation of  that  is  when  someone  finds  a  trout  in  his  milk,  the  evi- 
dence is  pretty  incontrovertible,  and  I  think  that  is  the  situation 
here. 

But  I  would  like  to  know,  Dr.  Eron,  if  you  can  give  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  a  child  committing  a  criminal  act  following  viewing  of  tel- 
evision violence.  People  want  specifics.  Can  we  give  specifics,  or  is 
this  a  matter  of,  as  I  have  indicated,  res  ipsa  loquitur,  the  thing 
speaks  for  itself?  That  is  that  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of  sta- 
tistical information  that  it  precludes  any  other  rational  judgment? 

Mr.  Eron.  I  would  agree  with  that.  I  really  do  not  have  a  specific 
case  that  I  can  tell  you  about,  primarily  because  all  the  data  we 
have  are  confidential,  which  is  one  reason.  The  other  is  that  most 
of  our  data  are  group  statistics. 

I  know  very  often  I  have  been  solicited  by  defense  lawyers  in 
criminal  cases  asking  me  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  tele- 
vision violence  that  instigated  a  youngster  or  an  adult,  for  that 
matter,  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  ac- 
cept that  kind  of  assignment  because  I  don't  think,  in  individual 
cases,  you  can — I  think  everybody  is  responsible  for  his  behavior, 
no  matter  what  the  cause.  But  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  any- 
more, as  we  have  all  said,  that  there  is  a  causal  link  here. 

Senator  COHEN.  Let  me  pose  just  one  final  question.  In  1984,  this 
subcommittee  held  a  hearing  and  one  of  the  witnesses  cited  your 
writings  in  his  statement.  It  was  pointed  out  that  you  believed 
there  was  probably  an  intermediate  variable  involved,  such  as  the 
harshness  of  a  child's  family  life.  Is  that  still  a  factor,  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Eron.  Oh,  yes;  not  all  children  are  affected  equally.  Some 
children  are  more  affected  than  others.  Some  have  many  protective 
factors  that  keep  the  effect  of  television  violence  minimal.  For  ex- 
ample, parents  who  communicate  with  their  children,  who  watch 
television  with  their  children  and  explain  to  them  that  this  is  real- 
ly not  life,  and  who  give  them  other  kinds  of  support — those  chil- 
dren are  not  as  affected. 

But  my  point  is,  however,  that  it  is  not  just  a  parental  respon- 
sibility. Not  all  parents  can  be  with  their  children  all  the  time, 
with  single-parent  families,  working  mothers,  and  so  on.  The  TV 
industry  has  a  responsibility.  It  is  not  just  the  responsibility  of  par- 
ents. Dr.  Dietz  gave  a  number  of  instances  or  ways  in  which  par- 
ents can  intervene  to  mitigate  this  effect,  but  I  don't  think  we  can 
just  hold  parents  responsible.  I  think  we  have  to  hold,  also,  the  tel- 
evision industry  responsible. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Moseley-Braun? 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  focus  in  a  little  bit  and  ask  some  questions  going 
to  the  industry  aspect  of  all  of  this,  and  ask  you  whether  there 
have  been  any  studies  done  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  advertis- 
ing dollars — how  much  money  is  spent  in  connection  with  media  vi- 
olence. Do  we  have  any  idea  how  much? 

Mr.  Eron.  I  don't  have  any  such  data.  I  don't  know. 
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Dr.  DiETZ,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  data  either,  except  to  add 
that  the  money  in  children's  advertising  on  children's  television  is 
the  most  rapidly  increasing  part  of  local  stations'  budgets.  It  is  in- 
creasing at  about  20  percent  a  year,  and  that  is  for  cartoons,  which 
are  one  of  the  most  violent  types  of  programming  and  the  one  to 
which  young  children  are  most  exposed  and  most  susceptible. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Have  we  any  idea,  or  do  you  know  how 
much  of  the  advertising  money — let  me  presume  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  talking  millions  of  dollars.  Again,  I  have  no  idea.  That  is 
why  I  asked  you  the  question  if  there  were  any  studies.  If  you 
could  look  around  and  see  if  you  could  find  some,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

Do  we  know  how  much  of  this  advertising  money  can  be  de- 
ducted as  business  expenses  in  terms  of  the  corporate  taxes? 

Dr.  DiETZ.  I  think  most  of  it,  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Most  or  all? 

Dr.  DiETZ.  I  don't  know  the  definitive  answer.  Most  of  the  money, 
I  think,  comes  out  of  the  marketing  and  advertising  budget  and  is 
a  deductible  business  expense. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Has  there  been  any  discussion,  again, 
with  regard  to  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  the  Tax  Code  to  limit 
tax  deductions  for  the  business  expenses  relating  to  gratuitous 
media  violence? 

Dr.  DiETZ.  That  discussion  hasn't  come  as  much  from  the  advo- 
cates for  children's  television  as  it  has  from  Representatives  on 
Congressman  Markey's  committee  who  have  mentioned  that  as  a 
possible  recourse. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  encourage  the  witnesses  if  they  can  provide  us, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  next  panel,  which  I  understand 
will  be  the  industry  panel — ^to  take  a  look,  again,  at  the  finances. 
How  does  the  money  work  to  finance  the  kind  of  gratuitous  media 
violence  that  we  are  talking  about? 

If,  indeed,  there  is  consensus  that  this  kind  of  gratuitous  violence 
hurts  our  society,  and  insofar  as  the  Tax  Code  inevitably  is  used 
to  enforce  societal  goals,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  want  to  take 
a  look  at  whether  or  not  the  taxpayers  who  are  complaining  about 
TV  violence  and  the  effect  on  children  are,  in  fact,  subsidizing  it 
because  any  time  we  allow  a  deduction  for  advertising  expenses 
that  supports  this,  then  that  becomes  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  subsidy.  I  think  we  might  want  to  take  a  look,  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  how  the  money  works  in  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the  industry 
support  for  media  violence. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pressler? 

Senator  Pressler.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  one  question 
that  I  have  framed  regarding  gratuitous  violence.  I  know  that  we 
are  all  against  it  on  TV  and  we  express  great  indignation  when  it 
appears.  But  the  first  part  of  my  question  concerns  your  reaction 
to  the  marketplace  success  of  movies  which  feature  gratuitous  vio- 
lence. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  statement,  I  think  one  of  the  lead- 
ing box  office  movies  this  summer  has  a  lot  of  that  in  it.  People 
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vote  with  their  feet  and  with  their  dollars.  There  is  a  great  appetite 
for  violence  in  movies,  apparently.  Is  this  inconsistent  with  what 
we  are  saying  here?  That  is  the  first  question.  What  does  the  mar- 
ketplace, when  it  is  tested,  say  about  gratuitous  violence  in  movies? 

My  second  question  concerns  violence  not  in  movies  but  in  re- 
ality. I  have  just  completed  a  review  of  the  shelters  for  women  in 
my  State  of  South  Dakota.  We  have  a  low  crime  rate  in  South  Da- 
kota, but  we  had  an  incident  where  a  man  beat  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  they  went  into  a  shelter.  Eventually,  they  went  back  to 
him  and  he  killed  them  and  himself.  It  was  a  story  that  has  had 
quite  an  impact  in  my  State. 

I  have  become  a  cosponsor  of  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act 
of  1993.  I  don't  normally  sponsor  bills  that  have  more  Federal 
spending  and  more  Federal  control  in  them,  but  really  there  is  a 
lot  of  violence  in  our  society  that  is  not  criminally  related,  and  I 
was  shocked  at  the  level  of  it.  This  is  reality.  Where  do  we  draw 
the  line  here? 

What  might  seem  to  be  gratuitous  violence  in  some  movies  or  on 
TV  actually  happens  in  a  lot  of  places.  I  cite  the  violence  against 
women  and  children  that  I  have  had  occasion  in  my  State  to  talk 
to  a  lot  of  people  about  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

So  these  are  my  two  questions:  First,  how  do  you  deal  with  the 
marketplace  indication  that  there  is  a  great  appetite  for  violence  in 
movies  when  people  actually  vote  with  their  dollars?  Second,  how 
do  we  deal  with  the  fact  that  there  is  violence  in  reality,  not  just 
in  the  movies,  for  example,  violence  against  women  and  children, 
even  in  places  that  have  low  crime  rates? 

Mr.  Eron.  Violence  supposedly  is  a  moneymaker  and  people  are 
attracted  to  it.  My  own  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  the  violence  that 
people  are  attracted  to,  but  it  is  the  activity  level,  things  going  on, 
and  it  is  very  cheap  to  have  activity  when  you  use  violence.  It  is 
harder,  and  you  have  to  be  more  creative,  to  think  up  ways  of  hav- 
ing activity  without  having  it  be  violent,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Certainly,  as  regards  your  second  question,  there  is  the  presence 
of  spousal  abuse,  child  abuse,  within  the  family.  I  am  not  so  sure, 
however,  that  this  is  the  same  thing  as  some  of  the  gratuitous  vio- 
lence we  see  on  television  and  in  the  media,  in  general,  where  the 
violence  really  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  plot.  It  is  really  not 
necessary;  it  is  an  overload  in  order  to  attract  people's  attention. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  problem,  and  the  more,  I  think,  that  it  gets 
aired  in  our  media,  the  better.  I  am  not  against  portrayals  of  real- 
istic situations  like  those  that  exist  in  families  where  there  is 
abuse.  I  think  that  should  be  given  lots  of  publicity,  but  I  don't 
think  it  should  be  overdone  in  terms  of  the  gratuitous  amount  of 
violence. 

Dr.  DiETZ.  I  think  that  from  the  academy's  perspective,  a  distinc- 
tion has  to  be  drawn  between  programming  directed  at  children 
and  programming  or  movies  directed  at  adults.  Children  don't  proc- 
ess what  they  see  on  a  television  in  a  cognitive  fashion.  They  proc- 
ess it  visually,  which  is  why  the  curricula  aimed  at  educating  chil- 
dren about  the  effects  of  television  and  how  television  is  made  have 
such  promise  for  changing  their  perceptions  of  television  and  the 
effects  that  television  has  on  them. 
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I  think  that  certainly  the  academy  does  not  feel  that  the  market- 
place for  adults  should  be  restricted  in  any  way.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned about  is  the  effects  on  children,  and  that,  I  think,  relates 
to  your  second  question  that  that  steady  diet  of  televised  violence 
lowers  the  threshold  for  violent  behavior  in  adolescence  and  adult- 
hood, and  that  the  promise  of  controls  or  reductions  in  violence  and 
how  it  is  portrayed  in  television  aimed  at  children  may  have  some 
beneficial  effects  on  adults. 

The  other  important  example  that  I  think  may  be  helpful  to  raise 
is  that  in  Japan  televised  violence  occurs  as  frequently  on  tele- 
vision as  it  does  in  the  United  States,  but  the  characteristics  of  the 
violence  that  is  portrayed  are  substantially  different.  Violence  has 
long-term  adverse  consequences  as  it  is  shown  on  Japanese  tele- 
vision, and  villains  practice  violence  more  than  heroes, 

I  think  that  those  messages  to  children  are  that  violence  is  a 
negative  force  for  solving  problems  rather  than  a  positive  force,  and 
it,  in  fact,  removes  the  tacit  endorsement  that  exists  for  violence 
as  it  is  currently  portrayed  in  programming  here. 

Senator  Simon.  We  have  been  joined  by  Senator  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Senator  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Dietz,  I  noticed 
in  your  paper  you  note  that  the  courts  have  already  recognized  lim- 
itations on  the  right  of  free  speech.  You  point  out  the  areas  of  libel- 
ous speech,  obscenity,  and  inciting  violence. 

My  impression  is  that  the  libel  laws  already  apply  to  television 
and  movies,  and  that  some  restrictions  on  obscenity  also  already 
apply.  The  incitement  to  violence,  I  think,  is  present,  I  assume,  in 
some  criminal  laws  and  perhaps  some  others,  but  that  may  well  al- 
ready apply.  Specifically,  what  restrictions  on  communication 
through  these  media  are  you  suggesting  that  goes  beyond  these 
areas? 

Dr.  Dietz.  I  am  not  suggesting,  nor  is  the  academy  suggesting 
that  speech  on  television  programs  be  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions, but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  far  greater  evi- 
dence that  violent  programming  aimed  at  children  has  a  con- 
sequence on  behavior  than  their  exposure  to  pornographic  speech. 
I  think  the  FCC  has  a  long  history  of  regulating  pornographic 
speech,  most  recently  the  Howard  Stem  case  in  New  York. 

Senator  Brown.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  not  that.  I 
mean,  I  think  you  have  made  that  point,  and  obviously  there  is 
some  debate  on  that,  but  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  good  case 
in  that  area.  What  I  was  trying  to  elicit  from  you  is  what  kind  of 
guidance  you  can  give  the  committee  for  where  the  line  ought  to 
be  drawn,  where  we  ought  to  have  government  regulate  the  com- 
munication of  ideas. 

Dr.  Dietz.  I  think  that  government  regulation  can  only  apply 
after  voluntary  standards  have  failed,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
are  at  that  point  yet.  I  think  that  Senator  Simon's  activities  in  this 
issue,  his  conversations  with  broadcasters  and  the  movement  which 
he  suggests  is  going  to  be  forthcoming,  may  begin  to  address  the 
problem. 

We  are  not  calling  for  additional  regulation  at  this  point,  but  I 
think  it  is  critical  that  broadcasters  get  out  from  behind  the  first 
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amendment  when  it  comes  to  children  and  pubUc  safety.  I  think 
that  is  the 

Senator  Brown,  Your  focus  at  this  point  is  on  voluntary  activity? 

Dr.  DiETZ.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Brown.  Let  me  ask,  with  regard  to  the  violence  that  is 
on  TV  that  I  think  all  of  us  have  expressed  a  concern  about  and 
share  a  concern  about,  do  you  believe  that  is  driven  because  of  the 
demands  of  the  marketplace,  because  the  consumers  want  it,  or  do 
you  think  it  expresses  an  illogic  or  perverted  viewpoint  on  the  peo- 
ple who  provide  it? 

Dr.  DiETZ.  Well,  the  industry  has  always  claimed  that  its  pro- 
gramming is  driven  by  the  marketplace,  but  there  are  numerous 
examples  where  the  dogma  that  the  industry  claims  drives  their 
marketing  has  been  proved  wrong.  The  most  notable  example  is 
"The  Cosby  Show,"  which  was  shopped  from  network  to  network  for 
several  years  before  it  was  accepted  as  a  show  and  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  programs  ever  shown  on  network  television. 

Senator  Brown.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  the  market  is  not  what 
drives  this  or  the  market  doesn't  reward  it,  does  that  mean  that 
the  market  will,  in  effect,  correct  this? 

Dr.  DiETZ.  I  tried  to  suggest  in  my  testimony  that  the  market- 
place may  already  be  moving  in  that  direction;  that  the  decline  in 
prime  time  programming  that  includes  violence  and  a  lot  of  sex — 
that  the  decline  in  viewership  of  that  programming  is  much  more 
substantial  than  it  is  for  situation  comedies.  So  I  would  argue  that 
at  least  one  explanation  for  that  decline  is  that  the  marketplace  is 
already  making  that  correction. 

Senator  Brown.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  If  the  Chair  could  just  comment  on  two  aspects 
of  what  has  been  mentioned.  Senator  Cohen  asked  a  question  about 
specifics.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  there  was  shown  on  one  of  our 
networks  a  murder  that  started  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  it 
was  one  of  these  docu-dramas.  It  was  replicated  by  someone  who 
saw  it  in  Canada,  and  there  are  a  number  of  such  instances  that 
can  be  cited. 

You  had  one  show  some  years  ago  where,  included  in  the  movie 
that  was  shown  on  network  TV,  was  a  young  man  committing  sui- 
cide, and  after  that  happened  27  young  men  around  the  Nation 
committed  suicide  in  the  same  way.  So,  in  addition  to  the  statis- 
tical evidence  of  what  happens,  there  are  individual  cases. 

Then  the  second  argument  on  the  marketplace  that  you  men- 
tioned. Senator  Pressler — the  reality  is  we  don't  say,  for  example, 
using  an  extreme  example  of  hard  drugs,  the  marketplace  shows 
demand,  therefore  we  are  going  to  satisfy  the  marketplace.  We 
have  higher  standards  than  simply  what  the  marketplace  provides, 
and  in  some  way  when  we  see  harm  we  have  to  have  a  standard 
that  is  higher  than  simply  the  bottom  line  of  what  makes  money, 
and  I  hope  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

We  thank  you  both  for  your  testimony. 

We  will  call  on  our  next  panel:  Jack  Valenti,  the  highly  respected 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America;  Leslie 
Moonves,  the  president  of  Lorimar  Television  Co.;  Kerry 
McCluggage,  chairman  of  the  Television  Group  of  Paramount  Pic- 
tures; and  Ned  Nalle,  executive  vice  president.  Universal  Tele- 
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v-ision.  We  will  start  the  panel.  We  have  scheduled  at  11:30  two 
back-to-back  votes,  so  we  will  start  the  panel,  probably  hear  the 
first  two  witnesses,  and  then  recess  for  15  minutes. 
Jack  Valenti,  we  welcome  you  back  here  once  again, 

PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  JACK  VALENTI,  PRESIDENT  AND 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  MOTION  PICTURE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA;  LESLIE  MOONVES,  PRESIDENT,  LORIMAR 
TELEVISION;  KERRY  McCLUGGAGE,  CHAIRMAN,  PARA- 
MOUNT TELEVISION  GROUP;  AND  NED  NALLE,  EXECUTIVE 
VICE  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSAL  TELEVISION 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  VALENTI 

Mr.  Valenti.  Senator  Simon  and  Senator  Kohl,  I  thank  you  and 
your  colleagues  for  inviting  me  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  speak  with 
you. 

Let  me  state  at  the  beginning  my  response  to  this  hearing.  I 
agree  with  Senator  Simon  and  Senator  Kohl  that  there  is  some  gra- 
tuitous violence  in  some  television  programs.  I  believe  that.  I  also 
believe  that  creative  broadcasters  and  creative  programmers  have 
a  responsibility  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  this  free  and  loving  land 
to  try  as  best  we  can  to  expunge  and  eliminate  gratuitous  violence 
wherever  it  appears  in  any  of  our  programs.  But  I  also  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  most  popular  television  shows  in  America 
are  not  violent,  and  I  can  certify  that  to  you  in  the  question  period. 

What  is  not  debatable  is  that  we  live  in  a  violent  society,  bom 
in  violence,  worn  by  violence,  stretching  back  through  the  history 
of  this  country.  Violence  lives  like  a  twanging  scarlet  wire,  and 
long  before  there  was  an  electronic  box  in  millions  of  American 
homes,  there  was  violence,  a  vast  inhumanity  slouching  toward  us 
across  the  centuries.  We  know  that. 

So  I  tell  you  quite  frankly,  I  refuse  to  believe  that  all  the  cruel- 
ties visited  upon  this  society  are  caused  by  television.  If  television 
is  the  dominant  cause  of  crime  and  violence  in  this  society,  why  is 
it  that  so  many  millions  of  youngsters  go  from  youth  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  with  their  values  intact,  their  integrity  preserved, 
and  their  grasp  of  right  and  wrong  firmly  in  place? 

However — and  there  always  is  a  "however" — if  America's  trajec- 
tory is  faltering,  if  the  assumed  social  normalities  are  out  of  joint, 
maybe  just  perhaps  there  are  some  darker  menaces  intruding  on 
church,  school,  and  home  which  form  the  rostrum  on  which  sits 
and  rests  the  standards  by  which  we  live. 

So  I  am  saying  to  you  in  too  many  American  cities  today  there 
is  a  collection  of  dangers  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  on 
television.  Let  me  cite  a  few — ^broken  homes,  one-parent  house- 
holds, drug  abuse,  abandonment  of  church,  schools  without  dis- 
cipline, lives  without  hope,  misery  a  daily  companion,  and  I  might 
add — and  I  think  this  is  important — anger  fed  by  imagined  slights 
and  bigoted  blights. 

There  are  mysterious  mental  disconnects — Senator  Pressler  cited 
one — that  connect  to  a  confused  blame  that  unleashes  rage  that 
causes  a  man  or  woman  to  kill  their  family,  kill  their  friends,  and 
even  unknown  faces  in  the  crowd,  and  all  inflamed,  I  might  add, 
by  a  vast  and  limitless  supply  of  weapons.  How  on  Earth  are  we 
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going  to  cure  and  expunge  violence  in  the  real  society  when  there 
is  a  limitless  supply  of  guns  of  all  sizes,  muzzle  velocity,  and  killing 
qualities? 

With  all  respect  and  affection,  I  ask  this  question.  Does  the  Con- 
gress intend  to  brave  this  issue  and  once  and  for  all  say  emphati- 
cally, legislatively,  clearly,  the  party  is  over,  folks,  no  more  guns, 
no  more  weapons  of  bazaars — out  of  the  homes,  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods, off  the  streets?  I  put  that  to  you. 

Now,  I  might  add  that  I  travel  around  the  country  a  lot  and  I 
watch  a  lot  of  local  television  shows,  and  I  am  telling  you  that  it 
is  ironic  that  these  local  TV  shows  are  illuminated  increasingly  by 
car-jackings  and  rape  and  murder,  live  as  it  happens,  all  drenched 
in  the  garments  of  hot  news  stories.  We  all  see  this.  Query:  How 
do  you  deal  with  real  crime  in  the  streets  and  on  the  news? 

Moreover,  I  think  we  ought  to  examine  where  is  the  distinguish- 
ing line  beyond  which  there  is  too  much  gratuitous  violence  or  gra- 
tuitous violence,  and  before  which  there  is  allowable  violence.  Who 
draws  that  line,  Senator?  How  is  that  line  defined?  I  might  add, 
how  does  one  sort  out  violence  which  is  totally  unnecessary  and 
that  violence  which  is  part  of  a  story,  a  story  which  illuminates  the 
fact  that  violence,  morally  certain,  is  not  only  wrong,  but  it  is 
unrewarding? 

So  let  me  now  come  back  in  to  say  I  totally  agree  with  you.  Sen- 
ator Simon,  and  I  am  really,  I  think,  grateful  as  a  citizen,  not  as 
a  part  of  the  movie  industry,  that  you  and  Senator  Kohl  are  pursu- 
ing this  interest.  I  believe  that  the  issue  of  gratuitous  violence  has 
to  be  confronted  wherever  it  is  found,  and  therefore  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  MPAA  intends  to  take  this  issue  seriously.  I  intend  to 
take  it  seriously. 

On  behalf  of  MPAA,  I  intend  to  call  a  series  of  meetings  over  the 
next  several  months  with  members  of  the  directors  guild,  the  writ- 
ers guild,  the  actors  guild,  with  producers,  with  studio  film  devel- 
opment chiefs  and  their  associates,  with  talent  agencies,  with  non- 
MPAA  companies,  by  inviting  all  of  those  who  are  stakeholders  in 
America's  preeminent  export  industry  to  sit  down  and  together  talk 
through  this  issue. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  discuss?  We  are  going  to  discuss  how 
the  creative  community  and  those  connected  with  it  can  retain  the 
impact  of  dramatic  narrative,  as  some  of  we  would-be  novelists 
know  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  be  ceaselessly  sensitive  to  the 
picturing  of  violence.  We  will  discuss  how  can  we  be  creatively  re- 
sourceful enough  to  attract  audiences.  Senator  Moseley-Braun,  and 
excite  audiences,  and  at  the  same  time  expunge  wherever  we  find 
it  the  use  of  gratuitous  violence  to  make  a  point. 

Now,  I  think  we  can  pacify  those  scenes  which  lay  claim  to  vio- 
lence, if  we  think  hard  about  it,  but  the  creative  community  has 
to  do  this,  no  one  else.  A  creative  storyteller  in  this  land,  believe 
me,  tells  the  story  the  way  he  or  she  chooses  and  the  only  coercion 
constitutionally  available  to  force  a  change  in  that  choice  lies  with- 
in the  individual  creator  and  no  one  else. 

Now,  in  conclusion — the  happiest  two  words  anybody  ever  said 
before  a  congressional  committee — the  movie  and  TV  industry.  Sen- 
ator, has  risen  to  challenge  before.  Senator  Simon  alluded  to  some 
of  this.  We  did  it  some  years  ago  in  draining  from  our  programs 
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the  appearance  and  the  use  of  drugs.  We  did  it  again  in  elevating 
the  depiction  of  minorities  in  our  stories.  We  did  it  again  to  contain 
smoking  and  alcohol.  We  did  it  again  in  promoting  seatbelt  use  in 
many  of  our  stories.  We  did  it  again  by  inserting  designated  driver 
themes  in  many  of  our  series. 

Now,  the  creative  community  did  this  on  their  own,  with  no  force 
compelling  them  on,  for  they  would  have  rightly  resisted  that.  They 
did  it,  though,  because  they  believed  it  was  right  to  do.  So  I  tell 
you  that  we  intend  to  rise  to  challenge  again,  and  that,  sir,  is  my 
pledge  to  you  and  this  committee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Valenti  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jack  Valenti  on  Behalf  of  the  Motion  Picture 

Association  of  America 

Let  me  state,  up  front,  my  response  to  this  hearing.  I  agree  with  Senator  Simon 
that  there  is  some  gratuitous  violence  in  some  TV  programs.  I  believe  that  creative 
programmers  and  broadcasters  have  a  responsibility  to  their  fellow  citizens  and  co- 
inhabiters  of  this  free  and  loving  land  to  try,  as  best  we  can,  to  reduce  gratuitous 
violence  wherever  it  exists  in  o\ir  progremis.  I  also  beUeve  (and  can  certify)  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  most  popular  TV  shows  cannot  be  described  as  violent. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  ample,  confirming  scientific  evidence  that  violence  on  a 
TV  screen  is  the  major  villain  begetting  real  violence  in  the  real  society  can  be  de- 
bated. But  we  can  agree  that  trying  to  soften  and  shrink  gratuitous  violence  wher- 
ever it  appears  on  TV  is  a  worthy  and  even  achievable  aim. 

What  is  not  debatable  is  that  we  live  in  a  violent  society,  bom  in  violence,  worn 
by  violence.  Stretching  from  the  early  birth  years  of  this  RepubUc,  violence  has  run 
through  our  history  \&.e  a  twanging  scarlet  wire.  In  the  cities,  on  the  trails,  within 
the  neighborhoods,  violence  has  thrived.  And  not  just  here,  but  elsewhere  on  this 
wracked  and  weary  planet  there  were  always  wars  of  nationalism,  imperiaHsm,  colo- 
nialism. Violence  is  ol^^r  than  memory.  Long  before  there  was  an  electronic  box  in 
the  living  room  of  mil  ons  of  Americans,  there  was  violence  generated  by  religious 
intolerance,  distorted  piety,  racial  bigotry,  violence  emerging  from  ethnic  quarreling, 
tribal  discords  and  familial  disputes  which  have  all  resulted  in  murder,  assaults, 
genocide,  fratricide,  pillage,  plunder;  a  vast  inhumanity  slouching  toward  us  across 
the  centimes.  Unhappily,  the  guidebook  to  the  natvu-e  of  Man  is  brutish,  lamentable, 
long,  and  unpretty. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  human  folly  occiured  when  television  didn't  exist.  Like  an 
inhospitable  toxin,  it  endures  today. 

So  I  tell  you  frankly  I  refuse  to  beUeve  that  most  of  the  cruelties  visited  on  this 
Republic  can  be  blamed  on  television.  If  TV  is  the  sole,  dominant  cause  of  this  soci- 
etal fury,  why  is  it  that  millions  of  youngsters  in  this  nation  grow  to  adulthood  with 
their  values  intact,  their  integrity  preserved  and  their  grasp  of  right  and  wrong 
firmly  in  place? 

Moreover,  we  simply  have  to  understand,  to  slightly  paraphrase  Edmund  Burke, 
you  cannot  indict  an  entire  society  called  television.  If  America's  trajectory  is  falter- 
ing, if  the  assumed  social  normahties  are  out  of  joint,  perhaps  there  is  some  darker 
menace  intruding  on  the  family,  school  and  church,  the  tri-stanchioned  rostrum  on 
which  rests  the  standards  by  which  we  live.  Academics  and  researchers  who  dig  into 
the  entrails  of  human  behavior  must  surely  find  tangled  threads  of  human  dis- 
content which  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  on  television.  In  too  many  cities  there 
tu-e  broken  homes,  one-parent  households,  lack  of  that  affection  which  thickens  the 
ties  binding  families  together,  drug  abuse,  abandonment  of  church,  schools  without 
discipline,  lives  without  hope,  squalid  living  conditions,  misery  a  daily  companion, 
anger  fed  by  imagined  slights  and  bigoted  bUghts,  mysterious  mental  disconnects 
which  confuse  the  brain,  triggering  unleashed  rage  against  friends,  family,  and  un- 
known faces  in  the  crowd,  sdl  inflamed  by  a  limitless  supply  of  available  weapons. 
How  on  earth  is  violence  in  the  real  society  to  be  expunged,  or  at  the  very  least 
brought  to  tolerable  levels,  when  there  is  no  Umit  to  guns  of  every  size,  muzzle  ve- 
locity and  kiUing  qualities? 

Does  the  Congress  itself  intend  to  brave  this  issue,  and  once  and  for  all  say,  em- 
phatically, clearly,  legislatively,  the  partes  over,  folks,  no  more  weapons  bazaars, 
guns  are  gone,  off  the  streets,  out  of  the  neighborhoods,  and  those  who  break  the 
Congress'  fiat  will  be  dealt  with  speedily  and  sternly? 
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It  is  also  true,  though  some  who  "count  violent  acts"  on  TV  don't  want  to  admit 
it,  that  much  of  what  is  exhibited  on  TV  as  entertainment  cannot  and  ought  not 
be  identified  as  violent.  (It  may  be  hard  to  believe  but  these  'experts'  classified  the 
25th  anniversary  show  of  Rowan  &  Martin's  LAUGH-IN  as  too  violent!)  None  of 
the  top  twenty-nve  most  popular  prime  time  TV  programs  can  be  described  as  'vio- 
lent,' although  the  self-anointed  'experts'  would  label  them  so.  Of  course,  when  some 
200,000  hours  and  more  of  film  and  tape  are  exposed  yearly,  some  of  it  will  entice 
deserved  criticism.  Just  as  no  man  or  woman  is  free  of  fault,  or  any  political  or  busi- 
ness plan  immune  to  failure,  the  same  can  be  said  for  some  movie/TV  programs. 

When  one  goes  about  trying  to  fix  upon  the  location  of  gratuitous  violence  on  TV, 
where  do  we  look,  and  what  do  we  look  for?  Entertainment  stories  told  on  film  and 
tape,  yes,  some.  Documentaries,  yes,  some.  But  also  there  is  news.  Travelling  the 
country,  I  watch  a  lot  of  local  news  shows.  It's  a  bit  ironic  that  these  local  news 
shows  are  increasingly  illuminated  by  car-jackings,  rapes,  murder,  most  of  it  'live 
as  it  happens,'  most  of  it  in  our  neighborhoods,  and  all  of  it  drenched  in  the  gar- 
ments of  not  crime  stories.  We  aU  see  this.  We  all  know  it  is  intended  to  grab  us 
by  the  eyeballs.  It  is  mostly  successful  and  during  those  time  periods  when  children 
are  watching.  This  gritty  reality  has  to  be  faced.  How  do  we  deal  with  real  violence 
in  the  news  and  on  the  screen? 

Moreover,  anytime  one  seizes  the  challenge  of  identifying  and  classifying  gratu- 
itous violence,  there  is  understandable  confusion  which  clamors  for  clarity.  Where 
is  the  distinguishing  line  beyond  which  there  is  too  much  violence,  and  before  which 
there  is  allowable  violence?  Who  draws  that  line?  How  is  it  defined?  Most  impor- 
tantly, how  does  one  sort  out  violence  which  is  unnecessary,  and  violence  which  is 
J)art  of  a  story,  those  dramatic  acts  which  illuminate  the  moral  certainty  that  vio- 
ence  is  wrong  as  well  as  unrewarding. 

The  law  requires  precision,  a  designed  shape  which  can  be  measured  else  the  law 
grows  slack.  The  Supreme  Court  has  abandoned  its  search  for  such  rigor  in  trying 
to  figure  out  what  is  this  thing  called  'pornography'  and  its  homely  sibling,  'obscen- 
ity.' 

However,  I  agree  that  the  issue  of  gratuitous  violence  on  TV,  wherever  it  is  to 
be  found,  has  to  be  confronted.  The  response  of  the  MPAA  to  this  ancient  riddle 
(which  has  engaged  philosophers,  clerics,  and  inspectors  of  humankind's  nature  so 
fruitlessly  for  centuries)  is  not  to  try  to  point  fingers  but  to  thoughtfully  examine 
how  violence  can  be  harnessed  to  an  appropriate  dramatic  use. 

The  only  sane,  constitutionally  healthy  way  to  do  that  is  for  every  element  in  the 
production-distribution-delivery  system  community  to,  voluntarily,  persistently,  indi- 
vidually, count  this  issue  to  be  of  passionate  importance,  and  thereby  worthy 
enough  to  take  seriously. 

Therefore,  I  can  tell  you  that  MPAA  intends  to  take  this  issue  seriously.  On  be- 
half of  MPAA  I  intend  to  begin  a  series  of  meetings  over  the  next  severed  months 
with  our  colleagues — in  the  Directors  Guild,  Writers  Guild,  Actors  Guild,  with  pro- 
ducers, studio  nlm  development  executives,  talent  and  literary  agents,  non-MPAA 
movie  companies — by  inviting  all  those  who  are  stake  holders  in  America's  pre- 
eminent export  industry  to  sit  down  and  together  talk  through  this  issue. 

We  will  discuss  how  the  creative  community  and  those  who  connect  with  it  can 
retain  the  impact  of  dramatic  narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  be  ceaselessly  sen- 
sitive to  the  picturing  of  violence?  How  can  we  in  the  filmTTV  industry,  without  dis- 
figuring First  Amenament  rights,  be  so  creatively  resourceful  that  we  are  able  to 
attract  and  excite  audiences  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  pacify  those  scenes  which 
lay  claim  to  gratuitous  violence?  These  are  matters  which  do  not  fit  within  govern- 
ment or  laws  or  ParUament-planted  restrictions.  A  creative  story-teller,  in  this  land, 
tells  a  story  the  way  he  or  sne  chooses  and  the  only  coercion  constitutionally  avail- 
able to  force  a  change  in  that  choice  is  within  the  individual  creator,  and  no  one 
else.  The  First  Amendment,  the  least  ambiguous  clause  in  the  Constitution,  is  very 
clear  on  that  point. 

The  movie/TV  industry  has  risen  to  challenge  before.  We  did  it  some  years  ago 
by  joining  together  to  drain  from  our  programs  the  appearance  and  use  of  drugs. 
We  did  it  again  to  contain  smoking.  Seldom  do  you  see  smoking  on  the  screen  as 
once  you  did  years  ago.  We  did  it  again  by  inserting  the  'designated  driver*  theme 
in  many  of  our  series.  We  did  it  again  by  promoting  seat  belt  use  in  our  stories. 
The  creative  community  did  all  this  on  their  own,  no  compulsion  urging  them  on, 
for  they  would  have  resisted  that,  and  rightly  so.  They  did  it  because  they  believed 
it  was  right  to  do. 

We  intend  to  rise  to  challenge  again.  That  is  my  pledge  to  this  Committee. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you. 
Mr.  Moonves? 
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STATEMENT  OF  LESLIE  MOONVES 

Mr.  MoONVES.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Simon,  Chairman  Kohl, 
members  of  the  committee,  it  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  about  violence  in  television 
programming. 

My  name  is  Leslie  Moonves  and  I  am  president  of  Lorimar  Tele- 
vision, a  major  producer  of  television  programming  and  a  member 
of  the  Warner  BrothersATime  Warner  family.  Lorimar  is  very  proud 
of  the  shows  we  produce,  which  include  "Full  House,"  "I'll  Fly 
Awav,"  "Family  Matters,"  "Hangin'  With  Mr.  Cooper,"  and  "Sis- 
ters. Next  fall,  as  the  number  one  supplier  of  network  television 
programming,  we  will  have  13  shows  on  the  four  television  net- 
works. Our  sister  company,  Warner  Brothers  Television,  is  well 
known  for  shows  like  "Murphy  Brown"  and  "Life  Goes  On." 

TV  violence  is  gaining  increased  public  attention  and  scrutiny 
from  policymakers,  parents,  academics,  journalists,  and  others.  We 
believe  that  this  attention  is  deserved,  and  in  some  cases  the  criti- 
cism is,  too.  The  "we"  I  refer  includes  players  from  every  segment 
of  the  TV  industry.  Executives  at  the  highest  levels  of  broadcast, 
cable,  and  production  companies  understand  that  Congress  and  the 
public  at  large  are  concerned  about  the  depiction  of  violence  on  TV 
and  its  relationship  to  violent  behavior  in  the  real  world. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  people  who  create  and  write  and  act 
in  our  shows  are  as  concerned  about  the  problems  confronting  our 
community  as  you  are,  but  there  are  no  simple  answers  to  the 
problems  that  confront  our  society.  We  wish  it  were  as  simple  as 
developing  more  wholesome  television  programming  to  curb  drugs 
and  violence  in  the  community.  However,  we  all  know  that  the  an- 
swers are  far  more  complex  than  that. 

The  fact  is  that  the  shows  that  we  produce  generally  send  out 
extremely  positive  themes.  Our  story  lines  often  involve  typical 
family  problems  and  conflicts,  and  the  resolution  of  those  conflicts. 
Violence  is  never  portrayed  positively  to  resolve  conflicts  in  family 
situations.  But  the  family  has  changed  since  the  days  of  Ward  and 
June  Cleaver.  The  Cleaver  family  had  different  problems  than  the 
Cliff  Huxtable  family.  One  thing  does  remain  the  same.  Families 
that  get  together  to  watch  Lorimar  shows  and  then  talk  about 
these  shows  will  be  able  to  benefit  from  the  experience. 

The  entertainment  industry  is  ready  to  work  with  the  Congress 
and  parents  to  try  to  do  better.  We  constantly  strive  to  improve  our 
programming  to  make  it  more  relevant,  more  entertaining,  and  to 
add  to  the  quality  of  life  of  our  viewers.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  to  resist  pressures  that  will  make  us  think  twice  before  ex- 
ploring contemporary  themes. 

We  cannot  portray  today's  family  without  recognizing  the  fact 
that  many  end  in  divorce.  Many  homes  are  torn  by  substance 
abuse.  Many  of  America's  youth  face  the  tensions  of  sexual  activity 
at  an  early  age.  This  is  a  complicated  area.  The  fact  that  America 
is  a  free  society  makes  this  challenge  especially  daunting.  Tough 
questions  need  answers.  How  do  we  protect  our  powerful  first 
amendment  values?  What  kind  of  shows  are  we  talking  about,  and 
what  is  gratuitous  violence? 

So  what  can  we  do  and  what  are  we  doing?  As  you  mentioned 
earlier,  Senator,  America's  TV  industry  is  looking  forward  to  Au- 
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gust  2,  1993,  when  we  will  have  our  conference  in  Los  Angeles.  For 
the  first  time,  all  the  diverse  segments  of  the  industry  will  come 
together  to  discuss  the  portrayal  of  violence  on  TV.  The  goal  is  to 
heighten  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  this  violence.  We  believe 
it  will  cause  broadcast  executives,  writers,  producers,  and  others  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  techniques  they  use  to  tell  their  stories. 

At  Warner  Brothers,  we  recently  announced  the  formation  of  a 
company-wide  family  entertainment  banner,  a  new  logo  that  will 
tell  parents  that  the  product  so  labeled  is  high-quality  entertain- 
ment to  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  family.  Inspired  by  Warner  Broth- 
ers' long  history  of  popular  media  products  for  the  enjoyment  of 
children  and  families,  this  new  identification  will  appear  on  film, 
video,  television,  animation,  recorded  music,  consumer  products, 
theme  parks,  live  entertainment,  sind  interactive  media.  We  hope 
this  new  label  will  help  parents  find  the  programming  they  want. 

We  are  a  community  which  does  respond  to  what  are  the  impor- 
tant issues  facing  the  society,  and  we  are  extremely  responsive  to 
public  interest  groups,  working  very  closely  with  such  groups  as 
the  Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America,  the  Center  to  Prevent 
Handgun  Violence,  and  the  Harvard  University  Alcohol  Project. 

What  else  can  we  do?  As  my  friend  and  colleague.  Jack  Valenti, 
has  testified,  the  MPAA  will  launch  a  program  where  the  creative 
community  will  have  regular  meetings  and  seminars  to  discuss  this 
issue.  Heightened  sensitivity  among  the  artists  who  make  TV 
shows  will  make  a  difference  when  they  are  deciding  how  to 
produce  police  stories  and  murder  mysteries. 

As  Jack  mentioned  and,  Senator  Simon,  as  you  mentioned  in 
your  opening  remarks,  we  have  had  success  on  other  fronts  in  the 
past,  and  as  a  result  today  you  see  little  drug  use,  few  cigarette 
smokers,  and  regular  seatbelt  use  on  all  of  our  shows. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  collaborative  business  involving  the  stu- 
dios, writers,  networks,  and  advertisers.  We  all  must  seek  im- 
proved programming  together.  Last  month,  executives  from  the 
four  major  networks  told  this  committee  that  they  selected  shows 
for  the  fall  schedule  with  a  weather  eye  on  violence,  and  their 
standards  departments  will  be  more  mindful  of  the  content  of  indi- 
vidual shows.  The  networks  and  the  studios  review  each  script  and 
each  episode.  We  both  regularly  comment  on  aspects  we  think  are 
out  of  bounds. 

Let  me  tell  you,  your  call  has  been  heard  loud  and  clear  and  a 
lot  of  eyes  will  be  looking  out  for  depictions  of  violence.  We  have 
made  some  progress.  We  must  do  more,  and  we  will. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much.  We  do  have  the  vote 
on  now.  We  will  take  a  15-minute  recess.  My  apologies  to  the  next 
two  witnesses. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  SiMON.  The  hearing  will  resume,  and  our  next  witness 
is  Mr.  Kerry  McCluggage. 

STATEMENT  OF  KERRY  McCLUGGAGE 

Mr.  McCluggage.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
good  morning.  My  name  is  Kerry  McCluggage  and  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Television  Group  of  Paramount  Pictures,  a  Paramount  Com- 
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munications  Co.  Corporately,  our  interests  span  a  broad  range, 
from  the  development  and  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  to  tele- 
vision production  for  network,  cable,  and  first-run.  From  the  USA 
and  Sci-Fi  Channel  basic  cable  networks  to  local  broadcasting  in 
six  U.S.  cities,  including  WDCA  20  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

Paramount  Television  is  proud  to  be  a  responsible  member  of 
America's  entertainment  media  community.  Our  roots  go  back  to 
the  earliest  days  of  American  television,  from  such  classics  as  "The 
Lucy  Show"  and  "The  Odd  Couple"  to  the  original  "Star  Trek"  and 
"Mission  Impossible."  Today,  we  are  continuing  our  tradition  of 
producing  top-quality  programming. 

For  broadcast  networks.  Paramount  produces  the  award-winning 
shows  "Cheers"  and  "Brooklyn  Bridge.  We  also  produce  for  cable 
and  independent  stations,  and  helped  pioneer  a  new  generation  of 
first-run  syndicated  programs,  including  "Entertainment  Tonight" 
and  "Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  at  Paramount  share  your  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  children.  Through  our  sister  company,  Paramount  Pub- 
lishing, we  are  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  producers  of  children's 
literature,  textbooks,  and  multi-media  and  computer-based  instruc- 
tional materials  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  preschool  students. 
Knowing  of  your  keen  interest  in  literacy,  let  me  also  point  out  that 
Paramount  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  advocating  family  literacy 
as  an  early  supporter  of  Even  Start. 

But  we  come  to  you  today  primarily  as  program  suppliers,  rep- 
resenting men  and  women  who  creatively  struggle  to  create  enter- 
tainments that  make  you  laugh  or  cry,  experience  at  entire  range 
of  human  emotions  and,  when  at  our  best,  illuminate  the  human 
condition.  Unfortunately,  television  is  not  always  at  its  best.  Like 
business  or  politics  or  any  other  endeavor,  sometimes  the  best-in- 
tentioned  efforts  fall  short  of  realizing  the  high  standards  we  must 
hold  ourselves  to. 

As  caretakers  of  a  public  trust,  we  at  Paramount  recognize  the 
special  care  and  attention  that  must  be  taken  in  the  education  and 
entertainment  of  our  young  children  and,  for  that  matter,  all  of  so- 
ciety. We  take  this  responsibility  very  seriously  and  strive  to 
produce  programming  that  does  not  contain  gratuitous  violence. 
Much  of  our  current  lineup  consists  of  situation  comedies  like 
'*Wings"  or  "Bob,"  or  our  new  half  hours  debuting  this  fall, 
"Frasier"  and  'The  Mommies." 

Our  first-run  syndicated  programming  includes  popular  news 
and  talk  shows,  such  as  "The  Arsenio  Hall  Show,"  "The  Maury 
Povich  Show,"  and  "Hard  Copy."  These  genres  of  programming  are 
for  the  most  part  inherently  nonviolent,  but  we  also  produce  1-hour 
dramas  that  include  action — ^"Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation," 
"Star  Trek:  Deep  Space  Nine,"  and  "The  Untouchables." 

Often,  action  is  equated  with  gratuitous  violence,  and  sometimes 
deservedly  so.  But  I  would  suggest  that  when  we  examine  the 
question  of  violence  on  television,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  con- 
text of  the  violence  being  portrayed.  Is  it  integral  to  the  dramatic 
story  being  told?  Is  it  presented  as  the  only  way  to  resolve  conflict? 
Is  the  violence  depicted  as  harmless  or  inconsequential?  Are  we 
portraying  the  dehumanizing  aspect  of  violence  on  both  the  object 
and  its  perpetrator?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  we  ask 
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our  producers  and  writers  to  honestly  ask  themselves  when  por- 
traying any  violent  acts  in  our  programs. 

This  process  of  self-examination  or  self-regulation  is  central  to 
improving  the  quality  of  television.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
the  efforts  of  this  committee  are  intended  to  encourage  and  expand 
that  process.  I  know  there  is  a  great  sense  of  frustration  here  in 
Washington  that  the  entertainment  industry  is  not  moving  fast 
enough  or  effectively  enough  to  address  the  important  issues  of  vio- 
lence on  television.  But  your  committee  members  should  be  aware 
that  there  are  ongoing  efforts  to  heighten  the  sensitivities  of  the 
creative  community  to  the  impact  and  portrayal  of  violence,  and 
further  that  these  efforts  are  not  merely  the  belated  response  to 
the  threat  of  congressional  action. 

In  addition  to  my  responsibilities  at  Paramount,  I  am  the  board 
chairman  of  Paulist  Productions,  a  nonprofit  entity  that,  under  the 
direction  of  Father  Bud  Kieser,  also  administers  the  prestigious 
Humanitas  Awards,  created  to  recognize  excellence  in  portraying 
human  values  in  television  programs.  The  Humanitas  Foundation 
has  conducted  intensive  all-day  seminars  at  the  broadcast  networks 
that  specifically  examine  the  depiction  of  violence  in  our  medium. 
Father  Kieser  is  conducting  a  similar  seminar  at  our  studio  later 
this  month. 

As  I  hope  you  can  see,  Paramount  takes  its  obligations  to  the 
viewing  public  very  seriously.  There  are  times  when  we  have  indi- 
vidually or  collectively  erred,  but  we  are  committed  to  continually 
fine-tuning  our  programming  efforts  to  meet  the  highest  standards 
of  quality  entertainment. 

We  are  also  cosponsoring  and  taking  part  in  the  August  2  west 
coast  conference  on  television  violence.  This  unprecedented  gather- 
ing of  researchers,  first  amendment  experts,  and  executives  and 
creators  from  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  media  should  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  a  better  understanding  of  television  violence  and  its 
impact  on  society.  We  are  pleased  you  will  be  joining  us,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  then. 

As  others  have  already  pointed  out,  the  entertainment  industry 
has  been  a  responsive  voice  in  other  areas  of  social  concern.  In  the 
early  1980's,  we  launched  a  successful  effort  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  cigarette  smoking  in  movies  and  in  television.  More  recently,  our 
creative  community  took  positive  steps  to  deglamorize  the  use  of 
drugs  and  alcohol.  From  the  use  of  seatbelts  to  the  wearing  of  hel- 
mets by  motorcyclists,  the  television  industry  recognizes  its  impact 
on  society  and  the  positive  social  obligations  that  creates.  This  in- 
dustry has  responded,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Please  recognize  that  this  issue  of  violence  on  television  raises 
many  difficult  and  complex  questions.  How  can  we  arrive  at  rea- 
sonable solutions  without  impinging  on  the  values  of  the  first 
amendment,  thereby  imposing  an  untoward  chilling  effect  on  the 
creative  process?  How  should  one  distinguish  between  genres  of 
programming — documentary,  comedy,  drama,  or  cartoon?  How 
should  we  reconcile  TV  violence  with  the  positive  moral  messages 
embodied  in  the  dramatic  retelling  of  conflicts  between  good  and 
evil?  Do  studies  that  simplistically  and  mechanically  add  up  the 
number  of  allegedly  violent  acts  without  reference  to  the  overall 
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context  of  the  program  or  the  nature  of  the  acts  themselves  lead 
to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  issue? 

Let  me  just  cite  a  case  in  point  based  upon  our  own  experience. 
One  organization,  invoking  this  add-up  technique,  concluded  that 
"The  Young  Indiana  Jones  Chronicles"  was  the  most  violent  prime- 
time  show  on  television  last  fall.  This,  quite  frankly,  stunned  us 
and  is  flatly  wrong.  The  series,  which  we  jointly  produced  with 
George  Lucas  and  Lucas  Films,  is  a  first-class  show  that  not  only 
entertains  but  educates,  depicting  both  notable  historic  events  and 
historical  characters  of  the  early  20th  century.  The  show  has  re- 
ceived praise  and  support  from  innumerable  civic  and  educational 
institutions,  ranging  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop  to  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  in  New  York. 

Having  said  that,  we  do  look  forward  to  participating  in  the  Au- 
gust conference  and  continuing  this  important  discussion.  We  will 
maintain  our  efforts  to  work  with  our  creative  talent  to  ensure  that 
we  are  sensitive  to  the  legitimate  concerns  surrounding  the  por- 
trayal of  violence  on  television,  and  as  good  citizens  and  parents, 
we  will  work  with  Congress  and  other  concerned  Americans  in  ad- 
dressing the  root  causes  of  violence — broken  families,  decaying 
school  systems,  the  prevalence  of  both  handguns  and  drugs  that  re- 
main embedded  within  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nalle? 

STATEMENT  OF  NED  NALLE 

Mr.  Nalle.  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Ned  Nalle.  I  serve  as 
executive  vice  president  of  Universal  Television,  part  of  MCA, 
which  has  been  a  leading  producer  of  television  programming  since 
the  early  1950's. 

For  the  fall  schedule,  we  will  be  responsible  for  producing  new 
episodes  of  such  popular  TV  series  as  "Coach,"  "Northern  Expo- 
sure," "Law  and  Order,"  "Murder  She  Wrote,"  "Columbo,"  plus  from 
Steven  Spielberg's  Amblin  Entertainment  "Harry  and  the  Hender- 
sons" and  "Seaquest  D.S.V." 

As  we  constantly  aim  to  create  values  in  our  various  market- 
places, we  strive  to  produce  every  episode  of  these  series  within  the 
boundaries  of  common  sense  and  good  taste.  We  employ  producers 
of  significant  reputation  who  are  caring  parents,  whose  rectitude 
dictates  that  their  art  work  be  neither  vulgar  nor  gratuitous.  These 
producers  promote  prosafety  acts  in  their  shows,  ranging  from 
mandatory  depiction  of  seatbelt  use  to  choosing  nonviolent  solu- 
tions to  volatile  conflicts. 

Further  governing  the  content  of  our  product  are  the  standards 
and  practices  departments  of  the  networks  to  whom  we  supply.  The 
networks  carefully  scrutinize  every  page  of  every  script,  and  then 
engage  in  thoughtful  discussions  with  our  production  executives, 
our  writers,  and  our  producers. 

Three  of  the  series  I  have  just  mentioned  spin  tales  of  the  age- 
old  conflict  of  good  versus  evil,  manifested  as  crime  stories.  While 
the    public   tastes   have    shifted   away   from    dark   police   shows. 
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Universal's  dramas  have  survived  perhaps  because  of  their  integ' 
rity. 

Now,  I  don't  think  I  am  giving  an3rthing  away  if  I  tell  you  that! 
for  each  and  every  episode  next  season,  the  good  guys  are  going  to 
win,  and  the  bad  guys  in  these  morality  tales,  violent  or  not,  rou- 
tinely will  pay  a  stiff  price  for  their  misdeeds.  The  fun  of  "Murder 
She  Wrote  is  watching  how  Angela  Lansbury's  character  catches 
the  suspect,  but  that  series  is  written,  produced  and  acted  with 
great  care  to  equally  entertain  grandparents,  grandchildren,  and 
everybody  in  between.  Don't  let  its  title  fool  you.  We  think  "Murder 
She  Wrote"  is  a  paragon  of  good  taste  and  propriety. 

If  you  have  seen  the  critically-acclaimed  "Law  and  Order"  series, 
you  know  that  the  first  half  of  each  program  shows  viewers  how 
the  New  York  Police  Department  detectives  capture  criminals.  The 
second  half  demonstrates  how  the  U.S.  justice  system  tries  and 
convicts  him  or  her.  Skillfully  written  and  acted,  the  message  to 
potential  law-breakers  is  clear:  getting  caught  is  only  half  your 
problem. 

Incidentally,  since  "Columbo"  first  appeared  in  1967,  Peter  Falk's 
character  has  never  ever  fired  a  gun,  and  that  is  part  of  his  charm. 
But  did  you  know  that  the  same  claim  could  be  boasted  by  Angelai 
Lansbury's  character,  Jessica  Fletcher,  in  "Murder  She  Wrote,"  as 
well  as  all  of  the  recurring  leads  on  "Law  and  Order?"  We  are  very 
proud  of  this  record. 

In  addition,  we  too  have  supported  the  Center  for  the  Prevention 
of  Handgun  Violence  by  coordinating  information  on  handgun  safe- 
ty between  them  and  our  writer-producers.  Additionally,  we  are 
consulting  with  the  center  in  their  efforts  to  produce  public  service 
announcements  dealing  with  this  very  important  issue. 

Other  general  safety  and  environmental  issues  are  handled  by 
Universal's  own  in-house  environmental  consultant.  Whether  it  be 
reinforcing  the  dangers  associated  with  hunting  or  clarifying  the 
problems  associated  with  a  shrinking  ozone  layer,  Universal  wants 
to  ensure  the  facts  are  communicated  clearly  through  the  actions 
of  our  characters.  In  the  TV  movie  area,  Universal  has  produced 
pictures  in  conjunction  with  public  service  organizations  such  as 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving.  Another  Universal  movie  for  tele- 
vision recently  focused  on  the  horrors  of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome. 

Despite  these  good  intentions,  we  remain  imperfect.  We  recognize 
the  wide  reach  of  our  programs  and  the  duty  we  have  to  tell  stories 
within  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  common  sense,  and  reason.  We 
can  always  do  better,  but  let  us  do  better  without  third-party  cen- 
sorship or  interference. 

We  support  the  statement  read  earlier  this  morning  by  Mr.  Va- 
lenti,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  industry-wide  meetings  to  be  held 
over  the  next  several  months.  We  want  to  cooperate  with  the  com- 
mittee. We  believe  the  Valenti  pledge  is  the  best  approach  to  yield 
meaningful  results. 

Thank  you  all  for  your  time  and  your  interest. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Nalle,  real  candidly,  your  state- 
ment almost  illustrates  the  problem.  There  is  a  failure  in  your 
statement  to  recognize  that  we  do  have  a  major  problem  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  I  think  we  have  to  face  that.  When  you  say  that  in  your 
productions  the  good  guys  win,  whether  they  are  violent  or  non- 
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violent,  that  is  one  of  the  problems.  We  identify  with  the  good  guys 
in  whatever  the  film  is,  and  in  real  life  the  good  guys  don't  always 
win.  If  you  look  at  the  news  from  Bosnia,  it  is  very  different  from 
the  kind  of  violence  that  is  coming  from  your  studios. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  in  response  to  my  friend,  Jack  Valenti,  that 
television  is  the  cause  of  violence  in  our  society,  but  it  is  a  cause, 
and  we  have  to  recognize  that  and  we  have  to  do  better. 

You  mentioned  "Murder  She  Wrote."  That  is  an  illustration  of  a 
program  that  has  the  tension,  it  has  all  the  good  things,  without 
the  kind  of  violence  that  is  on  too  many  productions.  Most  of  the 
Hitchcock  movies  had  great  tension,  drama,  but  were  not  an  af- 
front and  did  not  portray  violence  in  a  glamorized  way. 

You  have  already  heard  from  people  today  who  said  Senator 
Dodd  held  a  hearing  in  1961.  We  were  promised  action.  Senator 
Pastore  held  hearings  in  1972.  We  were  promised  action,  and  we 
are  in  worse  shape  today  than  we  were  in  1961  and  1972. 

We  just  had  two  votes,  and  I  was  explaining  to  one  of  my  col- 
leagues what  we  were  doing.  His  response  was,  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  government  action;  if  the  studios  can  make  a  dollar- 
and-a-half  more  by  being  violent,  they  are  going  to  do  it.  I  would 
be  interested  in  your  response  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Valenti.  The  question  being  whether  or  not  there  is  gratu- 
itous violence? 

Senator  SiMON.  Yes;  he  said,  frankly,  if  the  studios  can  make  a 
dollar-and-a-half  more  by  having  the  violence,  they  are  going  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it;  we  need  some  kind  of  governmental  action. 

Mr.  Valenti.  Well,  Senator,  I  can't  deny  that  the  movie  industry 
is  like  a  neighborhood.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  are 
good,  law-abiding  folks  and  they  go  to  church  and  they  raise  their 
kids.  But  down  the  block,  there  is  a  child  molester,  and  over  there 
there  is  a  fellow  who  is  embezzling  from  an  accounting  firm,  and 
back  there  there  is  a  wife-beater.  So  in  the  movie  neighborhood, 
there  are  people  who  think  that  way,  but  violence  by  itself  does  not 
gain  you  an  audience. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  said  as  Valenti's  law  about  movie 
ratings — people  say,  well,  you  get  an  R  rating  if  you  do  this,  or  you 
get  a  PG  rating,  and  I  say,  no,  you  don't  understand.  If  you  make 
a  movie  that  a  lot  of  people  want  to  see,  a  really  first-class,  enter- 
taining movie,  no  rating  is  going  to  hurt  you.  But  if  you  make  a 
movie  that  is  dull  and  bland  and  illiterate,  no  rating  is  going  to 
help  you.  It  has  to  do  with  how  you  frame  the  movie.  You  don't 
have  to  have  violence  to  make  a  great  movie. 

My  all-time  favorite  movie  is  a  G  movie.  It  is  called  "A  Man  for 
All  Seasons,"  which  is  the  conflict  between  a  man's  conscience  and 
his  king,  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Now,  why  don't  we  make 
more  movies  like  that?  Because  there  aren't  many  Fred  Zinnemans 
around  and  there  aren't  many  Robert  Bokes — a  high  degree  of  cre- 
ativity. 

I  believe  there  is  gratuitous  violence  on  television.  Senator,  or  I 
wouldn't  be  responding  to  you  so  favorably.  I  really  feel  about  gra- 
tuitous violence  like  Pascal  in  his  famous  bet  when  they  said,  do 
you  believe  there  is  a  god?  If  you  ask  me,  do  I  believe  there  is  grar 
tuitous  violence  on  television,  I  would  answer  like  Pascal.  He  said, 
I  would  bet  there  is  a  god  because  if  there  is  a  god,  I  win,  but  if 
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there  is  not  a  god,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.  So  I  am  betting 
that  there  is  gratuitous  violence  and  we  must  do  something  about 
it. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  up  here  and  confirm  the  integrity  of 
every  moviemaker  any  more  than  I  will  of  any  public  servant,  but 
I  think  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  our  business  do  care 
about  the  kinds  of  things  they  do.  Do  some  people  make  movies 
just  for  money?  Yes,  a  lot  of  people  do  a  lot  of  things  just  for 
money. 

Senator  Simon.  And  we  are  not  opposed  to  that.  Mr.  Moonves? 

Mr.  Moonves.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of  things.  Num- 
ber one,  it  should  be  noted  that  of  the  top  25  shows  on  television, 
none  of  them  can  be  classified  as  belonging  in  the  violent  category. 
Number  two,  in  terms  of  the  economics  of  the  television  business, 
there  is  far  more  money  to  be  made  from  a  sitcom  than  any  drama. 
The  "Cosbys"  of  the  world,  the  "Cheers,"  the  "Full  Houses,"  the 
"Home  Improvements"  are  the  big  moneymakers,  not  even  the 
"Law  and  Orders"  or  any  of  those  hour  programs. 

In  addition,  I  would  just  like  to  add,  Senator,  that  we  are  not  at 
all  denying  that  the  problem  exists  and,  in  fact,  I  would  say  over 
the  last  6  months  we  have  probably  had  more  meetings  on  this 
issue  than  I  personally  have  had  in  the  last  15  years  that  I  have 
been  in  this  business.  So  there  is  a  problem.  We  are  aware  of  it 
and  we  are  trying  to — ^you  know,  I  mean  our  sensitivity  is  greatly 
heightened  at  this  point. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  McCluggage? 

Mr.  McCluggage.  I  mean,  if  the  question  being  posed  is  do  you 
need  government  regulation  to  address  this  problem,  beyond  the  ef- 
forts that  we  have  talked  about  on  a  voluntary  basis  where  the  in- 
dustry has  had  a  significant  impact  on  important  issues  that  face 
this  society  that  we  have  already  talked  about — smoking,  seatbelt 
use,  et  cetera — I  think  those  examples  demonstrate  that  voluntary 
efforts  can  work,  but  there  are  marketplace  forces  beyond  the  lu- 
crative nature  of  half-hours. 

Advertisers  do  screen  product  and  vote  with  their  dollars,  and 
they  do  not  vote  with  shows  that  they  view  to  be  extremely  violent. 
I  think  there  is  a  responsibility.  We  have  to  educate  and  provide 
enlightenment  to  the  community,  which  hopefully  the  August  con- 
ference will  do.  I  also  think  we  have  to  provide  greater  enlighten- 
ment to  the  audience.  In  the  month  of  May,  which  in  the  tape  that 
I  saw  of  the  earlier  hearings  was  described  as  the  month  of  murder 
and  mayhem,  the  highest  rated  theatrical  was  one  of  Universal  pic- 
tures, "Fried  Green  Tomatoes."  I  think  there  the  audience  voted 
and  they  voted  for  a  nonviolent  program.  So  I  do  believe  that  there 
are  market  forces  at  work,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  in  the  studio's 
best  interest  on  a  bottom-line  basis  to  promote  gratuitous  violence. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Nalle? 

Mr.  Nalle.  The  audience  votes  for  "Murder  She  Wrote"  every 
week.  It  is  one  of  the  top  ten  shows  on  the  networks. 

Senator  Simon.  The  co-Chair  of  this  hearing.  Senator  Kohl. 

Senator  KoHL.  Thank  you.  Senator  Simon.  We  have  talked  about 
three  areas  in  which  there  has  been  movement  in  our  society,  and 
they  have  been  repeated  here  this  morning — seatbelts,  cigarettes, 
and  gun  laws.  Well,  now  there  is  legislation  that  covers  the  use  of 
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seatbelts  across  our  country,  and  as  a  result  we  have  extensive 
seatbelt  use. 

You  are  here  saying  today — and  you  are  pleading  for  us  to  pass 
gun  laws  to  do  something  about  the  proliferation  and  the  usiB  of 
guns  and  all  the  violence  that  they  cause.  We  know  we  have  come 
down  hard  on  the  use  of  cigarettes  in  this  country,  and  as  a  result 
cigarette  use  is  way  down.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  offering  us  the 
prescription  for  violence  on  TV.  We  have  to  come  down  hard  on  it. 

If  we  would  have  just  waited  for  cigarette  manufacturers  to  do 
their  duty  to  society,  it  probably  wouldn't  have  happened.  If  we 
would  have  just  waited  for  all  the  automobile  companies  to  volun- 
tarily put  seatbelts  into  their  cars  without  any  regulations,  it  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  happened.  You  are  telling  us,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  pass  a  law  if  you  really  expect  to  do  something  significant 
about  proliferation  of  handguns.  You  are  telling  us;  you  said  it  this 
morning,  Mr.  Valenti. 

Then  you  say,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  go  out  across  this  coun- 
try and  I  am  going  to  have  meetings;  I  have  got  a  meeting  sched- 
uled here,  there,  tomorrow,  and  everywhere.  Do  you  really  think 
that  we  are  to  believe  that  as  a  result  of  these  half  dozen  meetings 
that  you  have  got  scheduled  in  the  next  several  months,  violence 
on  TV  is  going  to  be  reduced  significantly? 

Again,  I  am  not  ascribing  to  any  of  the  four  of  you  bad  motives. 
You  are  business  people,  and  you  are  good  business  people,  you  are 
honorable  business  people,  and  you  do  have  a  social  conscience.  I 
mean,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  but  the  purpose  of  your  busi- 
ness is  first  and  foremost  to  entertain  in  a  way  that  will  provide 
maximization  of  your  profits  to  your  shareholders.  Then  there  are 
also  other  things  that  you  consider. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  last  20  years,  25  years,  that  part  of  your 
obligation  that  you  talk  about  to  society  to  do  something  about  the 
level  of  violence  on  TV  has  not  really  been  addressed  properly.  The 
one  thing  that  will  get  your  attention — and  I  understand  it;  it 
would  get  my  attention  if  I  were  in  your  position — is  the  real  fear 
that  something  serious  will  happen  soon.  The  only  place  that  fear 
can  come  from,  or  one  of  the  only  places  it  can  come  from  is  from 
government. 

I  don't  know  how  we  do  it  and  I  know  how  sensitive  it  is.  We 
have  all  of  the  restraints  that  we  talked  about  this  morning  that 
we  don't  have  to  talk  about,  but  the  fear  that  something  is  going 
to  happen  next  week  or  next  month  will  cause  human  beings  to 
take  certain  actions,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  true  in  this  case. 

I  will  be  happy  to  listen  to  any  response.  Mr.  Valenti? 

Mr.  Valenti.  Well,  Senator,  I  don't  know  how  else  to  respond  to 
you  because  if  I  told  you  we  were  going  to  muzzle  creative  people, 
I  would  be  torturing  the  least  ambiguous  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Neither  can  you,  with  all  the  power  of  this  great  assembly 
called  the  U.S.  Senate — ^you  are  baffled  by  this  thing  called  the 
first  amendment. 

So  within  the  embrace  of  the  first  amendment,  we  are  trjdng  to 
do  something  about  it,  and  I  believe  the  only  way  I  know  is  to  deal 
with  the  people  who  construct  the  story.  Everything  begins  with  a 
script,  so  let  us  start  at  the  beginning. 
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Now,  if,  after  a  certain  amount  of  time,  you  do  not  see  some  im- 
provement— I  am  not  sure  how  you  are  going  to  weigh  that  because 
we  are  talking  about  maybe  200,000  hours  of  television,  if  you  add 
cable.  Now,  one  other  thing  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  get  used 
to  is  within  a  few  short  years,  electronic  wizardry  is  going  to  ava- 
lanche us.  We  won't  have  just  55  channels;  we  are  going  to  have 
500  channels,  Senator,  maybe  1,000,  all  available  by  punching  in 
a  little  hand-held  computer. 

So  I  am  sa5dng  to  you  I  think  the  biblical  injunction  is  what  we 
need  to  follow.  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  that  is  where 
we  are  going  to  try  to  start.  Will  we  be  eminently  successful?  I 
can't  warrant  that  to  you.  Will  we  try  our  damndest?  Yes,  we  will. 
If  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  we  will,  and  I  do  have  some 
modest  influence  in  this  business.  We  are  going  to  try. 

I  think  the  way  that  you  and  Senator  Simon  are  going  about 
this,  in  my  frail  judgment,  is  the  right  way.  If  you  push  and  shove 
people,  they  are  going  to  shove  back.  Remember,  they  have  the 
buckle  and  armor  of  a  thing  called  the  first  amendment.  I  never 
mentioned  it  in  my  opening  statement  because  I  am  not  going  to 
hide  behind  it.  I  want  to  do  something  about  it  within  all  of  the 
embrace  of  the  first  amendment. 

So,  that  is  my  only  answer  to  you.  I  can't  guarantee  anything. 
But  there  is  a  tombstone  in  West  Texas  that  President  Johnson 
showed  me  one  time.  We  were  traveling.  The  tombstone  said,  here 
lies  John  Travis,  he  done  his  damndest.  We  are  going  to  do  our 
damndest,  and  I  hope  it  is  a  useful  and  suitable  ascent  upward,  not 
downward. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Cohen? 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Valenti,  I  as- 
sume in  your  opening  remarks  your  reference  to  would-be  novelists 
was  confined  to  those  who  stand  behind  the  witness  table  and  not 
those  up  here.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Valenti.  Your  book  sold  a  lot  more  than  mine.  Senator. 

Senator  COHEN.  It  didn't  have  as  much  violence  in  it  as  yours. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Valenti.  Yours  was  better  written. 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  ask  the  executives  here  from  the  indus- 
try itself,  I  assume  that  you  make  a  financial  analysis  on  each  and 
every  movie  that  is  produced  either  for  the  movie  theaters  or  for 
television  in  terms  oi  what  the  likely  rate  of  return  is,  or  what  the 
projected  rate  is  versus  what  is  returned.  I  assume  each  of  you  do 
that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MOONVES.  Well,  the  TV  business  is  very  different  than  the 
motion  picture  business. 

Senator  Cohen.  OK,  but  I  assume  that  you  say  this  type  of  pro- 
gram is  likely  to  produce  this  kind  of  audience  share,  which  trans- 
lates into  advertising  dollars  which  then,  in  turn,  translates  into 
profits  for  our  shareholders. 

Mr.  MoONVES.  The  system  doesn't  quite  work  exactly  that  way, 
sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  There  has  got  to  be  some  analysis,  I  assume. 
You  have  to  make  some  calculation  in  terms  of  what  is  going  to 
produce  an  audience,  which  will  produce  advertising,  which  will 
produce  dollars,  right? 
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Mr.  McCluggage.  We  look  at  pro  formas  that,  on  an  average 
basis,  in  a  general  case,  indicate  where  you  will  come  out  with  the 
show.  I  mean,  the  uncertainty  in  it  is  no  one  can  tell  you  what  the 
next  hit  television  show  is  until  it  happens,  and  that  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  revenue  side  of  the  equation. 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  follow  up  on  what  you  said.  You  indi- 
cated that  the  top  programs  as  far  as  revenues  are  concerned  are 
comedy  programs,  right? 

Mr.  McCluggage.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  The  question  I  have  is  why,  then,  during  sweeps 
month  or  sweeps  week,  is  there  an  increase  in  the  level  and  volume 
of  violent  programming?  Why,  during  that  particular  month,  do  you 
see  an  increase  in  the  violent  shows  if,  in  fact,  it  is  the  comedy  pro- 
grams that  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue? 

Mr.  McCluggage.  I  am  sure  you  talked  about  this  when  the  net- 
works were  here.  The  sweeps  period  only  exists,  actually,  because 
Nielson  ratings  don't  cover  local  markets  100  percent  of  the  time. 
So  for  advertisers  that  are  averaging  rates  that  occur  during  the 
4  sweeps  months  and  projecting  them  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the 
tendency  by  networks  has  been  to  go  beyond  traditional  series  pro- 
gramming, which  would  include  the  comedies  that  you  just  ref- 
erenced, to  a  lot  of  special-event  programming,  and  particularly  re- 
cently we  have  seen  a  lot  of  movies  of  the  week  that  depict  real- 
life  crime  and  they  have  promoted  them  extensively. 

Senator  Cohen.  If  I  were  to  take  a  list  of  the  programming  dur- 
ing sweeps  week  and  measure  that  against  your  revenues,  would 
it  show  an  increase  over  the  average  monthly  return  or  a  decrease? 

Mr.  McCluggage.  Primarily  not  for  the  studios  because  it  is 
the — if  they  are  generating  large  dollars,  those  are  advertising  dol- 
lars that  remain  with  the  networks.  Our  license  fees  don't  change 
based  upon 

Mr.  MOONVES.  We  sell  the  program  to  the  network  who  then 
sells  it  to  the  advertiser.  So  we  are  sort  of  a  middleman  in  that 
process. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  assume  there  is  still  some  kind  of  a  connection 
or  nexus  between  the  programming  and  the  profits,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  you  are  able  to  sell  various  movies  to  the 

Mr.  MooNVES.  Not  in  the  movie-of-the-week  business.  We  will 
sell  a  movie  of  the  week  to  a  network  and  get  x  amount  of  dollars 
for  it.  Our  revenue  will  come  when  we  later  sell  it  syndication.  For 
the  network,  that  movie,  if  it  gets  a  higher  rating,  will  bring  more 
revenue  to  the  network. 

Senator  COHEN.  I  think  Mr.  Valenti  indicated  we  have  had  vio- 
lence long  before  we  have  had  television.  We  have  also  had  sex  long 
before  we  have  had  television.  I  think  everyone  agrees  that  there 
are  some  restrictions  or  restraints  placed  upon  what  is  shown  on 
television,  although  not  much,  I  might  add.  If  one  were  to  tune  in 
the  afternoon  soaps  and  perhaps  late-evening  programming,  very 
little  restraint  is  shown,  but  there  is  some. 

Mr.  Valentl  Or  "Donahue." 

Senator  Cohen.  Or  "Donahue"  or  any  of  the  other  similar  pro- 
grams, I  suspect.  But  with  regard  to  the  older  movies  that  you  re- 
ferred to — "A  Man  for  All  Seasons,"  for  example— I  disagree  with 
you.  I  think  there  are  just  as  creative  people  today  as  those  who 
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produced  that  particular  movie.  The  violence  was  less  graphic.  It 
was  not  nearly  as  explosive. 

One  can  turn  to  any  one  of  the  major  movies,  "Terminator"  or 
any  of  the  others.  There  was  not  that  kind  of  level  of  violence  de- 
picted in  those  days.  We  had  "The  Untouchables"  and  there  were 
machineguns  and  the  mob  scenes,  and  so  forth,  but  it  was  always 
very  distant,  not  up  close,  not  terribly  graphic,  watching  every 
movement  in  slow  motion.  There  is  a  difference  today,  and  I  think 
that  there  is  a  difference,  also,  in  the  level  of  violence  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

Mr,  Valenti,  you  suggest  that  one  solution  would  be  to  take  the 
guns  out  of  the  homes,  off  the  streets,  and  out  of  our  lives.  I  might 
point  out  that  that  runs  into  another  what  some  consider  to  be 
iron-clad  right  called  the  fourth  amendment.  So  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  let  us  switch  it  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  because  the  debate 
will  go  on  and  on  and  nothing  will  ever  get  done. 

I  think  that  the  answer  is  not  to  say  to  our  creative  people  that 
we  can't  put  any  restrictions  on  you.  You  tell  the  script  writer,  we 
don't  want  to  see  as  much  graphic  violence,  however  you  want  to 
characterize  it,  in  the  future,  and  in  the  event  you  keep  writing 
these  scripts,  then  they  are  not  going  to  get  produced  and  you  are 
not  going  to  get  paid.  I  think  you  can,  in  fact,  have  an  influence 
on  creative  people  without  stifling  their  creativity  if  you  say  there 
is  a  level  of  violence,  the  depiction  of  which  is  going  beyond  a  sense 
of  decency. 

Now,  how  do  you  define  that?  Can  government  decide  what  is 
gratuitous,  what  is  too  graphic?  I  don't  think  so,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  some  common  sense  that  has  to  be  applied,  a  common 
sense  of  decency  that  this  is  really  going  beyond  the  bounds. 

Now,  if  the  industry  can  do  this,  it  ought  to  do  it  forthwith,  and 
we  can  debate  the  connection  between  the  movie  or  the  television 
program  and  the  ultimate  violence  taking  place  in  our  society. 

To  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  banning  guns  misses  the  point.  We 
have  bans  on  cocaine  and  heroin  and  marijuana  and  other  drugs. 
We  are  drowning  in  a  flood  tide  of  drugs  and  they  are  killing  us. 
So  it  is  not  going  to  be  enough  to  take  the  guns  away.  The  next 
question  I  would  ask  you  is,  assuming  we  take  the  guns  away, 
would  we  then  have  an  increase  in  the  level  of  violence  depicted 
by  knives  or  sledge  hammers  or  some  other  device? 

I  think  what  it  comes  down  to  is  a  sense  of  common  decency  that 
seems  to  be  missing  in  a  number  of  programs,  and  it  is  having  an 
impact,  not  necessarily  upon  the  adult  population.  We  can  separate 
them  out,  but  all  families  are  not  created  equal.  As  we  heard  from 
our  first  panel  of  witnesses,  you  can  take  a  family  like  "Father 
Knows  Best"  and  the  chances  are  that  a  violent  movie  will  have  a 
rather  minimal  impact  upon  a  strong  family  that  has  both  a  moth- 
er and  a  father  and  strong  family  values,  religious  values.  That,  I 
would  suggest  to  you,  would  have  a  markedly  different  impact  upon 
a  single-parent  family,  living  in  a  ghetto  area  where  every  minute, 
every  second,  it  is  a  struggle  to  survive. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  do  something.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  the  industry  do  it,  but  the  industry  has  been  promising  this  for 
decades  now  and  the  level  of  violence  in  movies  seems  to  be  going 
up.  I  don't  want  to  see  a  Federal  dictate  in  terms  of  what  is  graphic 
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or  nongraphic,  or  gratuitous  or  nongratuitous,  but  I  think  the  in- 
dustry has  got  to  start  applying  more  common-sense  tests,  or  else 
you  are  going  to  lose  that  right  to  do  so.  That  is  what  I  think  is 
coming. 

My  time  is  up.  I  didn't  ask  you  any  questions,  but  I  wanted  to 
convey  to  you  my  own  sentiments  on.  this. 

Senator  SiMON.  Senator  Pressler? 

Senator  Pressler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Following  up  on 
what  Senator  Cohen  has  said,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  along 
the  lines  of  how  we  must,  first  of  all,  take  a  look  at  ourselves  and 
what  our  marketplace  says  about  us.  I  know  in  a  hearing  such  as 
this,  we  all  say  what  is  politically  correct,  within  the  context  of  the 
hearing.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  understand  the  problem,  we 
have  to  dig  a  little  deeper. 

Now,  what  does  the  marketplace  really  say  about  our  appetite  for 
violence?  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  marketplace  at  any  cost.  But 
after  all,  we  are  telling  the  rest  of  the  world  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— and  with  what  is  happening  in  democratization  around  the 
world  and  in  the  emergence  of  nations — we  are  telling  them  to  turn 
toward  entrepreneurship  and  let  the  marketplace  decide.  I  under- 
stand that  we  can't  let  the  marketplace  decide  everjrthing,  obvi- 
ously, such  as  the  availability  of  illegal  drugs,  and  so  forth. 

But  what  really  is  happening  in  the  marketplace?  Senator  Cohen 
began  to  ask  such  a  question.  What  about  the  movies?  What  does 
the  marketplace  say?  Here  we  have  a  controlled  circumstance 
where  people  vote  with  their  feet  and  with  their  money.  They  pay 
$6.50  or  $7  for  a  movie  ticket — a  little  less  in  some  places. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  movie  marketplace  first.  What  does  the 
marketplace  of  the  movie  industry  tell  us  about  the  public's  desire 
to  see  gratuitous  violence? 

Mr.  Valenti.  I  will  answer  that.  We  do  have  some  data  on  that. 
In  1992,  the  major  studios,  my  company  members,  released  141 
new  movies.  Independents,  who  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the 
major  studios,  released  about  340  films.  Of  those  480  films,  only  36 
did  more  than  $20  million  a  year  in  rentals  at  the  box  office.  I  don't 
mean  box  office  gross. 

In  our  nomenclature,  rentals  is  what  comes  back  to  the  producer- 
distributor.  So  36  movies  out  of  some  480  did  more  than  $20  mil- 
lion. Now,  the  ratings  on  those  movies  were  18  of  them  were  rated 
R  and  the  other  18  were  rated  PG-13,  PG,  and  G.  But  what  does 
that  tell  you?  Of  those  ones  that  rated  R,  there  were  about  three 
or  four  or  five  that  got  R  for  reasons  other  than  violence.  Brutal- 
izing, profane  language  will  rate  you  an  R. 

I  don't  know  what  that  tells  you.  I  do  know  that  it  is  50  percent 
of  those  36,  and  that  is  about  what  the  ratings  are.  About  50  per- 
cent of  the  movies  today  are  rated  R  and  the  other  50  percent  are 
rated  something  else.  But  keep  in  mind  that  an  R  rating  can  be 
for  drug  use.  It  can  be  for  theme,  like  incest.  It  can  be  for  sensual- 
ity, it  can  be  for  violence,  it  can  be  for  sordid  language.  So,  that 
is  the  marketplace  for  movies. 

Television  is  the  most  unpredictable  place  to  be.  If  you  are  going 
to  invest  in  a  television  series,  I  think  you  would  be  better  to  go 
to  Las  Vegas  where  the  odds  on  a  crap  table  are  only  six  to  five 
against  you.  In  the  last  5  years,  of  all  the  new  series  that  are  born, 
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72  percent  die  in  the  first  year,  12  percent  die  in  the  second  year, 
which  means  that  nobody  knows  what  the  marketplace  is  saying. 

If  we  knew  what  the  marketplace  was  saying  and  if  we  knew 
what  kind  of  a  series  we  had,  those  mortality  rates  would  not  be 
that  high,  Senator.  This  is  a  very  dicey  forum.  You  are  dealing 
with  the  most  fragile  of  all  businesses,  I  guess.  It  is  an  art  form 
married  to  a  business,  and  what  we  do  flies  on  gossamer  wings 
which  are  very  easily  shatterable  when  it  gets  out  into  the  market- 
place. So  what  you  can  make  of  those  figures,  I  don't  know,  but  I 
offer  them  to  you. 

Senator  Pressler.  Does  anybody  else  want  to  take  a  run  at  my 
question? 

Mr.  MOONVES.  Well,  I  think  clearly— and  I  know  the  networks 
went  into  their  schedules  with  you  a  little  while  ago.  Number  one, 
the  point  that  there  are  less  dramatic  hours  on  the  air  is  true. 
There  are  far  more  sitcoms  on  the  air,  it  is  true.  There  are  far  less 
violent  shows  among  the  top  shows  than  ever  before,  and  I  think 
if  you  look  at  the  f^l  schedule  for  1993  and  compare  it  to  even  2 
or  3  years  ago,  it  is  drastically  different  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
comedy  on  the  air  versus  the  amount  of  drama  and  the  amount  of 
reality  programs  which,  you  know,  have  a  great  deal  of  violence  in 
them  as  well,  some  of  them. 

Senator  Pressler.  My  second  question  involves  what  responsibil- 
ity exists  for  the  people  who  make  movies  and  TV  shows  to  show 
things  as  they  are  in  reality.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  fol- 
low this  closely  because  I  live  on  Capitol  Hill,  we  had  420  people 
shot  dead  last  year — that  is  more  than  1  a  day — within  probably 
a  mile  of  where  I  live. 

Previously,  I  have  told  you  about  my  experience  during  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  of  visiting  shelters  for  battered  women  in  my  home 
State.  These  shelters  are  in  mostly  middle-class,  typically  Amer- 
ican towns  in  the  Midwest. 

Jack  Valenti,  you  said  in  your  opening  statement  that  we  live  in 
a  violent  society.  Is  that  compared  to  European  societies  or  other 
societies?  The  examples  I  mentioned,  420  dead  in  our  Nation's  cap- 
ital and  the  violence  occurring  in  middle-class  American  towns  con- 
firm that  we  are  a  very  violent  society.  If  we  deny  this  fact  by  de- 
nying in  our  communications  the  showing  of  it,  where  does  that 
leave  us?  I  am  not  advocating  any  particular  proposal.  I  am  just 
throwing  this  out. 

Mr.  Valenti.  Where  does  that  leave  us  if  we 

Senator  Pressler.  Yes;  I  mean,  because  we  have  a  violent  soci- 
ety, we  should  expect  a  certain  amount  of  violence,  portrayed  on 
TV  and  in  the  movies. 

Mr.  Valentl  All  I  was  trying  to  point  out.  Senator,  is  that  there 
were  violence  in  this  society  in  the  1920's,  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, long  before  there  was  television.  Some  of  the  most  violent  pe- 
riods in  Europe  took  place  long  before  there  was  any  television,  and 
also  there  are  very  different  cultures.  For  the  Japanese,  going  to 
jail  is  a  terrifying  humiliation  as  a  part  of  their  culture.  It  may  be 
why  they  have  fewer  violent  acts  than  we  do. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that  gratuitous  violence  on  television 
does  not  cause  violence  in  the  society.  The  evidence  seems  to  be 
overwhelming,  although  there  are  other  studies  that  haven't  made 
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this  causal  relationship  so  vivid.  However,  what  I  was  trying  to  say 
in  my  statement  is  that  television  is  not  the  sole  villain  in  this  tab- 
leau, that  there  are  other  things  that  take  place,  and  Senator 
Cohen  and  others  reminded  us — a  single  parent,  latchkey  children, 
a  thinning  out  of  the  affectionate  ties  that  once  bound  families  to- 
gether. I  think  the  lack  of  belief  in  God  lately  is  a  big  factor.  Reli- 
gion in  our  early  days  was  one  of  the  most  stabilizing  influences 
in  our  lives,  so  were  schools,  the  same  way. 

So  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  elements  in  this  mix,  this  emotional 
and  societal  mix,  that  causes  people  to  do  disfiguring  things.  So  I 
am  not  trying  to  defend  television.  I  am  just  merely  saying,  please 
don't  guillotine  it  and  say  this  is  the  only  thing  that  causes  prob- 
lems in  our  society,  and  have  them  go  clattering  in  the  tumbrels 
to  the  knife.  I  don't  think  that  is  fair.  I  think  there  are  things  that 
cause  people  to  do  violent  things. 

I  don't  know  what  causes  the  people  in  South  Dakota  to  beat 
their  wives.  I  haven't  any  idea,  but  I  don't  know  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  shows  on  television  that  show  the  exultancy  of  beating  one's 
wife.  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  Maybe  there  are. 

Mr.  McCluggage.  I  might  also  just  add  that — I  mean,  you  asked 
what  responsibility  we  can  take  and  should  take.  I  don't  think  any 
more  than  you  would  like  us  to  hide  behind  the  first  amendment 
can  we  hide  behind  the  argument  that  we  are  just  a  mirror  to  a 
violent  society  and  we  have  the  right  to  portray  that  violence  that 
we  see  in  the  real  world. 

I  got  into  this  business  because  I  do  believe  that  there  is  an  im- 
pact that  television  can  have  on  this  society.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  that  impact  is  positive.  That  is  why  I  work  in 
this  business.  So  I  think  we  do  have  to  take  responsibility  and  can't 
hide  behind  the  argument  that  we  are  just  a  mirror  to  real  life. 

Senator  SiMON.  Senator  Cohen? 

Senator  CoHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  correct  the  record,  I  think 
I  indicated  the  first  amendment  might  run  into  the  fourth.  I  should 
have  said  the  second. 

Mr.  Valenti.  I  didn't  correct  you.  Senator.  I  didn't  know. 

Senator  COHEN.  I  would  hope  not,  Mr.  Valenti.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Valenti.  Let  me  say  again  I  really  feel  strongly  about  this, 
Senator.  As  I  said,  I  think  what  you  and  Senator  Kohl  are  doing 
is  right.  Why  haven't  we  acted  before?  Well,  I  guess  you  only  act 
when  the  crisis  arrives.  Why  haven't  we  dealt  with  health  care  be- 
fore? You  know,  we  are  coming  to  grips  with  that,  finally. 

But  we  really  are  going  to  try  to  do  something  positive  here.  If 
we  lessen  it  10  percent,  I  think  that  is  a  big  gain,  and  then  maybe 
we  can  lessen  it  another  10  percent.  I  think  the  biggest  problem 
you  are  going  to  find,  and  I  don't  think  we  should  shy  away  from 
this,  is  what  is  too  much  violence.  Where  does  it  cross  this 
smudged  and  ill-illuminated  line?  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  the  big 
problem,  particularly  when  people  are  trying  to  put  dramatic  shows 
together. 

But  having  said  that,  I  really  honestly  believe  that  we  can  raise 
the  consciousness  of  the  people  who  write  the  shows,  who  act  in 
them,  who  direct  them,  who  market  them,  who  distribute  them, 
and  who  deliver  them,  and  we  want  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  I 
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can't  leave  this  afternoon  without  telUng  you  how  strongly  I  feel 
about  it. 

If  I  were  in  your  shoes,  Senator  Kohl,  I  dare  say  I  would  be  ex- 
pressing the  same  cynical  thoughts.  I  would,  because  the  history  of 
so  much  of  what  is  said  in  hearings  is  like  tracings  on  dry  leaves 
in  the  wind.  So  I  understand  your  frustration  with  that,  but  believe 
me,  we  are  going  to  give  this  our  best  shot.  I  talked  several  days 
ago  to  all  the  guilds.  They  are  eager  to  participate.  They  want  to 
try  to  see  if,  as  a  society  within  a  society,  we  can  make  some  dif- 
ference, and  I  think  we  can.  As  I  said,  we  are  going  to  try  hard 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  could  just  mkke  one  comment,  and  then  I 
would  Uke  to  ask  one  final  question  of  you,  Mr.  Valenti.  We  talked 
about  what  you  have  done  in  a  positive  way  on  smoking,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  has  been  a  real  positive  thing.  The  difference 
is  you  can  drop  that  cigarette  from  the  hero  or  heroine  of  your 
story  and  it  isn't  going  to  affect  that  bottom  line  at  all. 
Mr.  Valenti.  True,  true. 

Senator  Simon.  When  you  drop  the  violence,  that  may  very  well 
affect  the  bottom  line,  and  that  is  why  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing of  a  different  dimension.  But  if,  on  an  industry-wide  basis, 
there  can  be  an  agreement  not  that  there  won't  be  an  occasional — 
as  you  say,  in  a  neighborhood,  somebody  is  going  to  be  abusing 
things,  but  I  think  we  have  to  admit  this  abuse  is  too  massive 
today  and  we  have  to  do  better. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  a  nuclear  arms  agreement.  If  everyone  agrees 
we  are  not  going  to  have  nuclear  arms,  no  country  benefits  by  hav- 
ing them.  Everyone  is  on  the  same  level,  and  then  anyone  of  your 
companies  can  make  money  and  do  it  without  doing  harm  to  our 
society.  Television  is  not,  as  you  suggest,  the  only  villain  on  vio- 
lence, but  it  is  a  villain,  and  I  think  the  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  Senate  is  very,  very  strong  on  that. 
Mr.  Valenti.  I  agree  with  that. 

Senator  Simon.  My  question  to  you,  Jack  Valenti — and  you  have 
been  around  here,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  quite  a  few  years  and  ob- 
served a  lot  of  politics  and  what  is  going  on.  What  if  you  were  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  you  recognized  this  as  a  major 
problem  in  our  society?  What  would  you  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Valenti.  Well,  I  must  say  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. Unhappily,  I  didn't  make  it,  and  in  my  home  State  of  Texas 
today,  being  a  Democrat  is  not  the  greatest  endorsement  either. 

I  would  probably  be  doing  what  you  are  doing  and  what  Senator 
Cohen,  who  is  a  literate  and  literary  man— and  I  respect  his  judg- 
ment on  these  things— is  doing  and  what  Senator  Pressler  is  doing. 
I  would  be  doing  the  same  thing.  I  would  be  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  make  public  policy  that  didn't  inflict  any  damage  on  one  of  the 
blessed  first  10  amendments,  but  at  the  same  time  try  to  make 
some  impress  on  what  is  being  conveyed  to  the  American  public, 
particularly  as  it  affects  children. 

I  happen  to  be  a  great  believer.  Senator,  that  every  adult  in  this 
country  ought  to  be  able  to  see  any  piece  of  garbage  or  trash  or 
whatever  it  is  they  want  to  see.  When  you  are  adult,  no  one  should 
make  choices  for  you,  but  as  the  father  of  three  children,  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  people  who  try  to  make  sure  that  children  have 
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a  chance  to  absorb  that  which  is  absorbable  and  not  to  have  them 
be  tormented  by  that  which  they  don't  understand  and  want  to 
emulate. 

The  answer  is  I  would  be  doing  exactly  what  you  are  doing,  and 
I  hope  that  the  people  that  I  would  be  exhorting  and  that  you  are 
admonishing  now  would  respond  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  not 
necessary  for  me  to  try  to  find  some  other  more  grisly  form  of  per- 
suasion. I  don't  know  what  that  would  be,  but  I  would  want  to 
avoid  it  if  I  possibly  could. 

So  I  think  you  are  doing  the  right  thing,  and  if  I  had  a  better 
suggestion,  I  would  give  it  to  you.  I  do  believe  from  our  standpoint 
we  are  trjdng  to  respond  to  you  in  the  way  that  I  think  is  the  best 
way  to  respond,  and  that  is  to  deal  with  this  internally  as  best  we 
can.  But  I  want  to  have  one  cautionary  warning.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  fragmented  society,  called  the  entertainment  industry. 
There  is  no  monolith. 

If  there  is  a  villain  involved  in  all  this,  it  is  the  antitrust  lawyers 
of  the  Justice  Department  who,  in  1950,  broke  up  the  ownership 
of  studios  and  theaters,  and  thereby  collapsed  the  power  of  studios 
to  do  anything  that  had  to  do  with  content. 

I  am  saying  to  you  that  there  are  8,000  members  of  the  directors 
guild  and  the  writers  guild.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
independent  producers,  each  one  of  them  following  his  own  lantern, 
and  I  can't  speak  for  all  of  those,  but  I  think  that  the  majority  of 
creative  people  and  studio  people  and  film  distribution  people  are 
listening  to  this  and  will  try  in  their  own  way  to  make  some  benefi- 
cent impact.  That,  I  am  confident  of,  but  it  is  a  large,  mutually- 
antagonistic  and  porous  society  out  there. 

Senator  SiMON.  There  are  no  further  questions.  We  thank  all 
four  of  you  for  being  here  and  being  witnesses. 

Our  final  panel  is  Ralph  Gabbard,  if  I  am  pronouncing  it  cor- 
rectly, chairman-elect  of  CBS  TV  Network  Affiliate  Association,  on 
behalf  of  NAB  and  the  Network  Affiliated  Stations  Alliance;  Ste- 
phen Palley,  executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer, 
King  World  Productions,  and  Ralph  Goldberg,  who  is  the  director 
of  legal  afiairs  for  Reality-Based  Programming  for  King  World  Pro- 
ductions; and  Al  DeVaney,  chairman  of  the  board.  Association  of 
Independent  Television  Stations,  and  General  Manager  of  WPWR 
in  Chicago. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  all  of  you  with  us,  and  unless  there 
is  some  preference  we  will  start  with  you,  Mr.  GaJbbard. 
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PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  RALPH  W.  GABBARD,  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BROADCASTERS  AND  THE 
NETWORK  AFFILIATED  STATIONS  ALLIANCE;  STEPHEN  W. 
PALLET,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF  OPERAT- 
ING OFFICER,  KING  WORLD  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  RALPH  GOLDBERG,  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGAL  AF- 
FAIRS FOR  REALITY-BASED  PROGRAMMING,  KING  WORLD 
PRODUCTIONS,  INC.;  AND  AL  DeVANEY,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BOARD,  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  TELEVISION  STA- 
TIONS, INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  W.  GABBARD 

Mr.  Gabbard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  My  name  is  Ralph  Gabbard  and  I  am  president  and 
general  manager  of  WKYT-TV  in  Lexington,  KY.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the  Network  Affiliated  Sta- 
tions Alliance.  These  organizations  represent  over  900  local  broad- 
cast stations  throughout  the  country.  I  am  a  member  of  the  NAB's 
board  of  directors  and  chairman-elect  of  the  CBS  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. The  Network  Affiliated  Stations  AlHance  includes  CBS,  ABC, 
and  NBC  television  network  affiliates  associations. 

Local  broadcasters  share  the  concern  of  all  Americans  with  tele- 
vision violence  and  fiilly  recognize  our  ongoing  responsibility.  We 
believe  there  has  been  progress  in  this  area,  but  agree  there  is 
more  that  needs  to  be  done.  All  segments  of  the  television  indus- 
try— ^the  networks,  affiUated  and  independent  stations,  cable  opera- 
tors, program  producers,  syndicators,  and  program  distributors — 
must  work  toward  appl3dng  reasonable  programming  standards 
that  avoid  gratuitous  depictions  of  violence  on  television. 

This  subcommittee,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Simon,  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  raising  awareness  among  the  public  and  with- 
in the  television  industry  concerning  this  important  issue. 

Local  broadcasters  play  a  unique  role  in  the  television  industry. 
As  providers  of  free,  over-the-air  television  in  thousands  of  commu- 
nities across  the  country,  we  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
standards  of  the  communities  we  serve.  With  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing these  communities  comes  the  obligation  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. I  believe  local  broadcasters  have  a  proven  track  record  in 
meeting  this  obligation.  Broadcasters  have  focused  on  and  will  con- 
tinue to  focus  on  television  violence. 

Virtually  all  of  the  prime-time  programming  aired  by  the  affili- 
ates is  network  programming.  We  are  heartened  by  the  testimony 
of  the  network  representatives  before  this  subcommittee  several 
weeks  ago.  ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  and  Fox  have  taken  important  steps 
to  address  concerns  regarding  television  violence,  and  have  clearly 
stated  their  intention  to  pursue  these  concerns  further. 

Thanks  to  the  Violence  in  Television  Act,  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC 
agreed  recently  upon  common  standards  restricting  how  and  when 
they  will  show  violent  acts  on  their  network  programming.  We  wel- 
come these  efforts  by  the  networks,  and  let  me  assure  the  sub- 
committee that  local  broadcasters  will  work  in  every  way  with  the 
networks  in  furthering  their  efforts. 
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I  believe  broadcasters  are  making  progress  in  addressing  exces- 
sive violence  on  television  and  in  improving  the  overall  quality  of 
television  programming.  There  have  been  a  number  of  new  family- 
oriented  shows  that  have  proven  to  be  very  successful.  CBS'  "Dr. 
Quinn,  Medicine  Woman"  is  a  good  example,  and  as  I  look  at  the 
CBS  fall  lineup  I  see  more  evidence  of  family-oriented  fare.  There 
is  a  need  for  Hollywood  producers  to  provide  more  high-quality 
family  programming. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  WKYT-TV  in  Lexington,  KY, 
has  had  great  success  with  late-afternoon,  early-evening  programs 
such  as  "Wheel  of  Fortune,"  "Jeopardy,"  and  "The  Andy  Griffith 
Show."  You  can't  get  more  wholesome  than  "The  Andy  Griffith 
Show,"  and  at  least  in  our  case  you  can't  get  more  popular.  We 
have  aired  "The  Andy  Griffith  Show"  for  the  past  12  years  and  it 
is  consistently  achieving  the  highest  ratings  in  the  5  to  5:30  p.m. 
time  slot  leading  into  my  newscast  every  day. 

While  there  has  been  progress,  there  is  certainly  more  that  needs 
to  be  done.  Local  broadcasters  are  committed  to  plajdng  our  role  in 
addressing  television  violence.  We  will  participate  in  industry-wide 
efforts  to  do  so,  including  the  conference  to  be  held  this  coming  Au- 
gust in  Los  Angeles,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Council 
for  Families  and  Television. 

Local  broadcasters  are  making  efforts  to  expand  educational  pro- 
gramming for  children.  WKYT-TV  in  Lexington  has  invested  sig- 
nificant resources  in  a  new  children's  program  called  "Scott's  Place" 
which  educates  kids  on  a  variety  of  subjects  from  the  workings  of 
a  dairy  farm  to  Kentucky  history.  I  know  of  other  local  broad- 
casters leading  the  way  in  developing  high-quality,  innovative  edu- 
cational program  for  children. 

Senator  Simon.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
caucuses,  and  my  colleagues  have  left  already.  If  you  could  summa- 
rize the  balance  of  your  statement,  I  am  going  to  have  to  be  strict 
on  the  5-minute  rule  because  of  the  situation  we  face. 

Mr.  Gabbard.  That  is  basically  it.  I  just  want  you  to  know  that 
we  are  here  to  do  what  we  can.  We  believe  there  is  a  need  and  we 
are  going  to  work  at  that. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Palley? 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  W.  PALLEY 

Mr.  Palley.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Kohl,  my  name  is  Stephen 
Palley.  I  am  executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
King  World.  I  am  accompanied  by  Ralph  Goldberg,  our  director  of 
legal  affairs  for  Reality-Based  Programming. 

We,  as  well  as  this  committee,  are  disturbed  by  the  violence 
which  seems  endemic  in  our  society.  We  take  our  responsibilities 
to  avoid  the  depiction  of  gratuitous  or  excessive  violence  on  tele- 
vision seriously.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today,  and  we  believe  that  King  World's  programs  are  not  violent 
in  nature. 

King  World  is  a  leading  producer  and  distributor  of  what  is 
known  in  the  broadcast  industry  as  first-run  syndicated  program- 
ming. From  modest  beginnings  in  1964,  we  have  grown  into  a  pub- 
licly-traded company  which  produces  and/or  distributes  some  of  the 
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best-known  television  programming  in  America— "Wheel  of  For- 
tune," "Jeopardy,"  "The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show,"  and  "Inside  Edi- 
tion." 

Our  programs  are  distinguishable  from  network  television  pro- 
gramming both  in  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  distrib- 
uted and  their  content.  The  shows  that  King  World  distributes  are 
not  network  shows,  nor  are  they  reruns  of  programs  or  series  that 
previously  aired  on  television  networks.  Rather,  each  of  our  pro- 
gram series  is  independently  produced  for  initial  exhibition  on  local 
stations  and  is  marketed  on  a  station-by-station  basis. 

First-run  sjoidicators  like  us  must  earn  our  consumer  acceptance 
and  demand  from  our  programs  from  the  ground  up.  The  stations 
with  which  we  deal,  which  are  principally  network-owned  and  af- 
filiated stations,  have  a  great  deal  more  latitude  in  their  program- 
ming decisions  with  us  than  they  do  with  the  networks  who  either 
own  them  or  with  whom  they  are  affiliated. 

The  economics  of  first-run  syndication  thus  dictate  that  our  pro- 
gram series  meet  the  needs  £ind  interests  of  the  broadest  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  American  population  possible.  The  American  public  has 
shown  that  it  does  not  prefer  gratuitous  or  excessive  violence  on 
television  programming.  As  individusd  citizens  with  families,  we 
share  that  judgment,  and  we  and  the  television  stations  which  air 
our  shows  exercise  our  editorial  discretion  consistent  with  that 
principle. 

We  believe  we  have  been  successful  in  that  undertaking.  In  re- 
cent ratings,  "Wheel  of  Fortune,"  "Jeopardy,"  and  "The  Oprah 
Winfrey  Show"  are  the  three  highest  rated  daily  series  in  first-run 
syndication,  and  "Inside  Edition"  is  the  sixth  highest  rated  such  se- 
ries. 

The  content  of  our  shows  doesn't  raise  the  kinds  of  concerns 
about  violence  on  television  that  have  led  to  these  hearings.  As  I 
am  sure  the  committee  is  aware,  "Wheel  of  Fortune"  and  "Jeop- 
ardy" are  game  shows.  We  and  others  believe  that  these  shows 
have  an  educational  as  well  as  an  entertainment  value,  but  in  any 
case  violence  simply  doesn't  enter  into  the  programs  at  all. 

"The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show"  is  a  widely  acclaimed  public  affairs 
program.  The  program  does  deal  with  societal  problems,  including 
child  abuse  and  violence,  as  well  as  lighter,  more  pleasant  subjects. 
But  by  any  measure,  that  show  is  not  one  which  should  be  the 
focus  of  the  committee's  concerns. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  "Inside  Edition"  is  not  the  type  of 
program  that  has  led  to  these  hearings.  In  brief,  "Inside  Edition" 
is  a  news  magazine.  A  typical  episode  consists  of  a  mix  of  inves- 
tigative reports,  stories  which  deal  with  the  human  condition,  and 
softer  entertaining  features.  We  cover  crime  as  part  of  the  mix. 
Often,  our  coverage  involves  white  collar  and  consumer  exploi- 
tation. For  example,  we  recently  ran  exposes  on  "Inside  Edition" 
with  respect  to  medical  fraud  and  the  lax  enforcement  by  airlines 
of  their  "no  smoking"  policies. 

"Inside  Edition"  doesn't  cover  violent  crime  for  its  own  sake  or 
for  the  sake  of  sensationalism.  It  does  not  attempt  to  recreate  or 
simulate  the  crime.  When  we  do  cover  violent  crime,  we  focus  on 
the  consequences  of  the  crime  rather  than  its  portrayal,  especially 
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as  the  consequences  affect  innocent  victims.  We  try  in  presenting 
such  stories  to  assure  that  they  reflect  a  larger  societal  theme. 

We  are  very  sensitive  to  our  responsibilities  as  well  as  our  rights 
under  the  first  amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the 
essence  of  the  first  amendment  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  press 
to  exercise  editorial  discretion.  The  producers  of  "Inside  Edition" 
and  King  World  most  certainly  do  exercise  discretion  in  the  selec- 
tion and  presentation  of  stories  to  assure  that  excessive  or  gratu- 
itous violence  is  not  depicted  in  the  stories  we  cover. 

Mr.  Groldberg 

Senator  Simon.  If  you  could  summarize  the  balance  of  your  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Palley.  Well,  all  I  was  going  to  say  is  we  have  a  professional 
staff  led  by  Mr.  Goldberg  dedicated  to  the  achievement  of  that,  and 
in  those  news  stories  like  the  LA  riots  where  we  think  there  are 
going  to  be  some  of  violent  behavior,  we  typically  insert  a  caution 
in  the  program  that  the  upcoming  story  is  inappropriate  for  chil- 
dren. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Palley  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Stephen  W.  Palley  on  Behalf  of  King  World 

Productions,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  good  morning.  My  name  is  Stephen 
W.  Palley.  I  am  Executive  Vice  President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer  of  King  World 
Productions,  Inc.  I  am  accompanied  today  by  Ralph  Goldberg,  our  Director  of  Legal 
Affairs  for  Reality-Based  Programming.  We,  no  less  than  this  Committee,  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  violence  which  seems  endemic  in  our  society.  We  take  our  responsibil- 
ities to  avoid  the  depiction  of  gratuitous  or  excessive  violence  on  television  seriously. 
We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  We  believe  that  King 
World's  programs  are  not  violent  in  natxire. 

King  World  is  a  leading  producer  and  distributor  of  what  is  known  in  the  broad- 
cast industry  as  first-run  syndicated  programming.  From  modest  beginnings  in 
1964 — with  offices  over  a  garage  and  with  a  single  program  series  to  sell — King 
World  has  grown  into  a  publicly  traded  company  which  produces  and/or  distributes 
some  of  the  best-known  television  programming  in  America:  "Wheel  of  Fortune", 
"Jeopardy !",  "The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show" ,  and  "Inside  Edition". 

Our  programs  are  distinguishable  from  network  television  programming  both  in 
terms  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  distributed  and  their  content.  The  shows 
that  King  World  distributes  are  not  network  shows,  nor  are  they  reruns  of  programs 
or  series  that  previously  aired  on  a  television  network.  Rather,  each  of  our  program 
series  is  independently  produced  for  initial  exhibition  on  local  stations  and  is  mar- 
keted on  a  station-by-station  basis.  First-run  syndicators  like  King  World  must  lit- 
erally earn  consumer  acceptance  and  demand  for  our  programs  from  the  ground  up. 
The  stations  with  which  we  deal — principally  network-owned  and  -affmated  sta- 
tions— have  a  great  deal  more  latitude  in  their  decisions  whether  or  not  to  air  a 
first-run  S3mdicated  program  series  than  in  the  case  of  network  programs  when  they 
must  deal  with  the  networks  which  own  them  or  with  which  they  are  affiliated. 

The  economics  of  first-run  syndication  thus  dictate  that  our  program  series  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  broadest  cross  section  of  the  American  population  pos- 
sible. The  American  public  has,  through  its  viewing  preferences  and  habits,  made 
clear  that  gratuitous  or  excessive  violence  on  television  programs  is  unacceptable. 
As  corporate  and  individual  citizens  with  families,  we  share  that  judgment;  and 
we — and  the  television  stations  which  air  our  shows — exercise  our  editorial  discre- 
tion consistent  with  that  principle.  We  beUeve  we  have  been  successful  in  this  un- 
dertaking: In  recent  ratings.  Wheel  of  Fortune",  "Jeopardy!"  and  "The  Oprah 
Winfrey  Show"  are  the  three  highest  rated  daily  series  in  first-run  sjTidication;  "In- 
side Edition"  is  the  sixth  highest  rated  such  series. 

The  content  of  our  shows  does  not  raise  the  kinds  of  concerns  about  violence  on 
television  that  have  led  to  these  hearings.  As  I  am  sure  the  Committee  is  aware, 
"Wheel  of  Fortune"  and  "Jeopardy !"  are  game  shows.  We,  and  others,  beUeve  that 
these  shows  have  an  educational,  as  well  as  an  entertainment,  value;  but,  in  any 
case,  violence  simply  does  not  enter  into  these  programs  at  aU.  "The  Oprah  Winfrey 
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Show"  is  a  widely-acclaimed  public  affairs  program.  The  program  deals  with  societal 
problems — including  child  abuse  and  violence — as  well  as  lighter,  more  pleasant 
subjects;  but,  by  any  measure,  public  affairs  shows  such  as  these  surely  should  not 
be  the  focus  of  this  Committee's  concerns. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  "Inside  Edition"  is  not  the  type  of  program  that  has 
led  to  these  hearings.  In  brief,  "Inside  Edition"  is  a  news  magazine.  A  typical  epi- 
sode consists  of  a  mix  of  investigative  reports,  stories  which  deal  with  the  human 
condition  and  softer,  entertaining  features.  We  cover  crime  as  a  part  of  this  mix. 
Often,  our  coverage  involves  white  collar  crime  and  constuner  exploitation.  For  ex- 
ample, we  recently  ran  exposes  on  "Inside  Edition"  with  respect  to  medical  fraud 
and  the  lax  enforcement  by  airlines  of  their  no  smoking  poUcies. 

"Inside  Edition"  does  not  cover  violent  crime  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of 
sensationalism;  it  does  not  attempt  to  recreate  or  simulate  the  crime.  When  we  do 
cover  violent  crime,  we  focus  on  me  consequences  of  the  crime,  rather  than  its  por- 
trayal, especially  as  the  consequences  affect  innocent  victims.  We  try,  in  presenting 
such  stones,  to  assxire  that  they  reflect  a  larger  societal  theme.  For  example,  we 
recently  covered  the  story  of  Texas  inmate  who  was  paroled  from  the  state  prison 
system  after  serving  22  years  for  a  triple  murder;  shortly  after  his  release  from  jail, 
he  killed  again.  Otir  piirpose  was  to  focus  attention  on  the  problems  of  prison  over- 
crowding and  the  inadequacies  of  our  parole  system.  Similarly,  we  covered  the  now 
highly  publicized  story  of  the  Japanese  foreign  exchange  student  who  was  shot  to 
death  in  Baton  Rouge.  We  put  the  story  in  the  context  of  the  debate  over  gun  con- 
trol; and  our  coverage  included  a  live  debate  between  the  Japanese  student  s  Amer- 
ican hosts,  who  supported  gun  control,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

We  are  very  sensitive  to  our  responsibilities  as  well  as  our  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment.  The  Supreme  Ck>urt  has  said  that  the  essence  of  the  First  Amendment 
is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  press  to  exercise  editorial  discretion.  The  producers  of 
"Inside  Edition"  and  King  World  most  certainly  do  exercise  discretion  in  the  selec- 
tion and  presentation  of  stories  to  assiire  that  excessive  or  gratuitous  violence  is  not 
depicted  in  the  stories  we  cover. 

Mr.  Goldberg,  his  staff  and  senior  editorial  personnel  review  each  and  every  script 
for  every  segment  of  "Inside  Edition".  They  pre-screen  each  frame  of  footage  before 
broadcast.  Unless  essential  to  the  story,  graphic  or  upsetting  footage  is  not  carried. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  irresponsible  for  any  news  organization,  for 
example,  to  fail  to  air  the  recent  riots  in  Los  Angeles.  Nonetheless,  in  the  rare  case 
when  such  a  segment  comes  on,  we  typically  insert  a  caution  into  the  program  that 
the  upcoming  story  might  be  inappropriate  for  children. 

We  intend  to  foUow  the  same  procediu*es  and  practices  with  respect  to  a  new  pro- 
gram series  that  we  will  be  launching  this  fall  called  "American  Journal".  Like  'In- 
side Edition",  this  will  be  a  news  magazine.  Like  all  first-run  syndicated  program- 
ming, American  Jotunal  will  need  to  earn  the  acceptance  and  respect  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  market-by-market,  viewer-by-viewer. 

We  believe  that  we  have  exercised  the  editorial  discretion  accorded  us  by  the  First 
Amendment  responsibly  and  thoughtfvilly.  We  beUeve  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  it 
is  the  constitutionally  protected  exercise  of  editorial  judgment  that  affords  the  best 
means  of  resolving  the  concerns  that  have  led  to  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Goldberg  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee  may 
have. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you. 
Mr.  DeVaney? 

STATEMENT  OF  AL  DeVANEY 

Mr.  DeVaney.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Al 
DeVaney  and  I  am  the  senior  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  WPWR-TV  in  Chicago,  and  I  am  also  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Association  of  Independent  Television  Stations,  known  as 
INTV,  which  is  a  nonprofit  trade  association  representing  local  sta- 
tions which  are  not  affiliated  with  ABC,  NBC,  or  CBS. 

Independent  stations  are  keenly  aware  of  the  levels  of  violence 
in  American  and  we  are  aware  that  none  of  us  is  immune.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  debate  surrounding  the  causes  of  violence  will 
continue  long  after  this  hearing,  but  that  is  not  the  issue  before  us 
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today.  The  Congress,  under  your  leadership,  Senator  Simon,  gave 
media  industries  an  opportunity  to  come  together  and  develop  in- 
dustry policies  regarding  television  violence,  and  these  hearings 
underscore  the  importance  of  the  issue. 

Make  no  mistake.  As  it  has  been  said  before,  your  message  has 
been  heard  loud  and  clear.  As  federally-licensed  television  stations, 
we  are  responsible  for  what  is  broadcast  over  our  air,  and  we  recog- 
nize our  obligation  to  respond  to  congressional  concerns  regarding 
our  performance. 

Independent  television  has  not  been  sitting  on  the  sidelines  on 
this  issue.  We  have  been  active  in  the  inter-industries  meeting  and 
we  will  be  participating  in  the  conference  that  has  been  referred 
to  that  is  scheduled  for  this  August.  More  importantly,  the  INTV 
board  of  directors  took  action  last  January  with  a  program  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  when  a  subcommittee  of  our  board  was  formed  to 
develop  policies  to  help  guide  stations  and  reduce  the  level  of  vio- 
lence that  may  appear  in  some  programs  and  in  promotional  an- 
nouncements. 

To  this  end,  the  INTV  board  of  directors  has  enacted  specific 
guidelines  addressing  television  violence,  a  copy  of  which  appears 
in  my  written  testimony.  The  guidelines  will  apply  to  entertain- 
ment programs  and  promotional  announcements.  Moreover,  INTV 
is  encouraging  its  member  stations  to  provide  on-air  advisories  for 
those  programs  containing  violent  scenes  that  parents  may  find  un- 
suitable for  children.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  parents  with  the  nec- 
essary information  to  police  their  viewing  habits. 

Our  plan  is  a  realistic  answer  to  these  problems,  given  the  status 
of  independent  television  in  the  video  marketplace.  Unlike  major 
networks,  independent  stations  are  generally  not  involved  in  the 
creation  and  development  of  entertainment  programming.  Apart 
from  producing  local  news,  sports,  and  children's  programs,  inde- 
pendent stations  generally  do  not  produce  entertainment  series  or 
movies  of  the  week. 

Our  programming  supply  consists  mostly  of  situation  comedies 
that  appeared  previously  on  the  networks,  so-called  off-network 
programming  such  as  "Roseanne"  and  "Cheers,"  and  we  have  first- 
run  entertainment  series  which  have  not  appeared  on  the  net- 
works, such  as  "Star  Trek."  Finally,  we  televise  movies  that  have 
been  edited  for  television  by  Hollywood  distributors. 

Also,  unlike  the  major  networks,  there  is  no  centralized  editing 
process  or  scheduling  process  for  independent  stations.  Editorial 
judgment  rests  solely  in  the  hands  of  local  stations.  Each  local  sta- 
tion acquires  and  edits  programming  in  accordance  with  the  tastes 
of  its  community.  As  a  result,  I  cannot  provide  you  with  a  specific 
program  schedule  for  all  independent  stations.  It  varies  station  by 
station,  market  by  market. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  market  leverage.  As  individual 
purchasers,  each  station  does  not  have  the  purchasing  power  to 
force  a  program  supplier  to  alter  program  content.  If  a  station  does 
not  purchase  the  program,  it  will  likely  be  acquired  by  another  sta- 
tion in  the  market  or  a  cable  service. 

The  competitive  consequences  of  any  television  violence  program 
is  an  important  fact  which  must  be  considered.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  if  standards  are  applied  only  to  broadcast  tele- 
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vision  stations,  viewers  will  simply  shift  to  cable,  subscription 
channels,  and  home  video  rentals.  Even  with  our  past  editorial 
standards  which  we  have  all  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  a  signifi- 
cant viewing  shift  has  occurred  away  from  broadcast  movies  and 
away  from  action  hours  toward  cable  and  home  video. 

I  urge  you  to  strongly  consider  the  earlier  remarks  of  Represent- 
ative Schumer  of  New  York.  Pay  cable  and  home  videos  should  not 
be  immune  in  this  process.  To  ignore  them  will  simply  shift  the 
problem,  not  solve  it.  Senator  Simon,  your  nuclear  arms  analogy 
would  apply  here. 

Despite  the  potential  negative  economic  consequences,  independ- 
ent stations  have  acted  and  are  committed  to  meet  your  expecta- 
tions. I  believe  this  demonstrates  that  voluntary  action  by  the  in- 
dustry can  work.  Independent  stations  are  only  a  small  segment  of 
the  overall  television  industry,  and  by  ourselves  we  cannot  control 
all  that  is  seen  on  television.  Our  guidelines  and  our  advisory  mes- 
sages are  a  major  step  in  meeting  congressional  concerns. 

We  hope  the  association's  decision  will  send  a  clear  signal  to  our 
program  suppliers  that  we,  too,  are  concerned  about  the  violent 
content  of  video  programming.  We  stand  ready  to  amend  our  pro- 
gramming to  comport  with  the  results  of  the  inter-industry  meeting 
to  be  held  in  August.  All  we  can  ask  is  that  all  segments  of  the 
video  industry  be  held  to  the  same  standard. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  DeVaney  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Al  DeVaney  on  Behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Independent  Television  Stations,  Inc. 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  My  name  is  Al 
DeVaney.  I  am  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  WPWR^TV,  Channel  50  in 
Chicago.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Tele- 
vision Stations,  Inc.  (INTV)  and  speak  to  you  today  on  behalf  of  local  Independent 
television  stations  across  the  countay.i 

Independent  stations  are  keenly  aware  of  the  levels  of  violence  plaguing  American 
society.  None  of  us  is  immvme  from  violent  crime.  For  years,  social  scientists  have 
hotly  debated  the  causes  of  violence.  No  doubt  this  debate  will  continue  long  after 
this  hearing.  There  are  no  easy  answers. 

These  hearings  underscore  the  plain  and  simple  fact  that  Congress  is  looking  to 
the  television  industry  to  do  its  part.  Senator  Simon  has  afforded  all  segments  of 
the  media  industry  a  unique  opportunity  to  come  together  and  search  for  answers. 
Your  message  has  been  heard  loud  and  clear. 

For  its  part,  INTV  has  actively  participated  in  the  inter-  industry  meetings  be- 
tween broadcasters  and  Holljrwood.  We  wUl  take  an  active  role  in  the  inter-industry 
conference  scheduled  for  August  2,  1993. 

Apart  from  inter-industry  meetings,  we  decided  to  take  action  on  our  own.  Last 
January  INTV  appointed  a  subcommittee  of  its  board  of  directors  to  examine  tele- 
vision violence  and  adopt  a  program  to  address  the  issue  of  television  violence.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  numerous  discussions  and  meetings.  To  this  end,  the 
INTV  board  recently  urged  all  Independent  stations  to  adopt  policies  specifically  di- 
rected at  pro-ams  depicting  violence.  The  board  also  approved  a  general  poUcy  out- 
line which  will  be  furnished  to  all  Independent  stations.  Our  goal  was  to  increase 
the  sensitivity  of  stations  on  this  issue,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  levels  of  violence  that 
may  appear  on  Independent  television. 

More  importantly,  we  have  moved  beyond  enacting  basic  guidelines.  INTV  is  rec- 
ommending that  its  member  stations  employ  a  system  of  advisory  messages  for  all 
programs  that  the  station  believes  contain  violent  content.  INTV  is  the  first  media 
trade  association  to  endorse  the  use  of  advisory  messages.  No  doubt  we  will  be  criti- 


1  INTV  is  a  non-profit  trade  association  representing  local  television  stations  that  are  not  af- 
filiated with  the  "big  three"  networks,  ABC,  CBS  or  NBC. 
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dzed  by  some  in  the  industry  for  going  too  far.  Critics  may  say  that  we  have  not 
gone  far  enough. 

We  believe  that  a  system  of  basic  principals  coupled  with  the  voluntary  use  of  ad- 
visory messages  is  an  important  step  in  protecting  children  from  programs  their 
parents  believe  are  unsuitable.  Oxu-  approach  reflects  a  concern  for  the  youth  in  our 
audiences,  and  is  a  realistic  solution  given  the  status  of  Independent  stations  in  to- 
day's media  marketplace. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  various  members  of  the  broadcast,  cable,  and  pro- 
duction communities  to  develop  a  uniform  program.  INTV,  by  itself,  cannot  control 
the  entire  industry.  If  a  superior  inter-industry  plan  is  enacted,  we  will  modify  our 
current  program. 

However,  before  discussing  the  specifics  of  INTVs  program,  it  is  important  to  out- 
line the  process  Independent  stations  employ  in  acquiring  and  scheduling  program- 
ming. Thds  will  provide  insights  as  to  the  ability  of  Independent  stations  to  influence 
programming  that  appears  on  television  today. 

I.  BACKGROUND:  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT,  ACQUISITION  AND  SCHEDULING 

Program  development  and  content  control 

The  Subcommittee  should  understand  that  Independent  stations  play  a  unique 
and  somewhat  limited  role  in  the  development  of  program  content.  Unlike  the  big 
networks  and  large  vertically  integrated  cable  operators.  Independent  stations  do 
lot  ordinarily  engage  in  the  creation  and  development  of  programming.  Apart  from 
ocally  produced  programs  such  as  news,  public  affairs  and  sporting  events,  most  of 
;he  entertainment  programming  is  created,  produced  and  distributed  to  Independ- 
snt  stations  by  others. 

Additionally,  there  is  no  centralized  coordinating  entity,  such  as  a  network,  to  in- 
luence  and  govern  program  selection  for  all  Independent  stations.  On  the  contrary, 
nost  if  not  all  programming  decisions  are  made  by  the  locad  television  stations 
;hemselves.  Independent  stations  acquire  their  entertainment  programming  from 
several  soiu"ces. 

Independent  stations  rely  heavily  on  so  caUed  "off-network"  programs,  i.e.  series 
;hat  appeared  previously  on  one  of  the  networks.  For  example,  series  such  as  "Mur- 
jhy  Brown,"  "Roseanne,"  or  "Cheers"  are  at  the  heart  of  an  Independent's  program 
ineup.  Independent  stations  purchase  these  shows  directly  from  program  distribu- 
»rs.2 

A  second  major  source  of  programming  is  the  so-called  "first  run"  syndication 
iiarket.3  These  programs  are  developed  and  created  by  the  Hollywood  community 
ind  sold  directly  to  local  stations.^  Recent  examples  of  these  shows  are  "Ster  Trek 
;he  Next  Generation,"  "Kung  F\i:  The  Legend  Continues,"  "Untouchables"  and  "Time 
Trax."  The  first  run  market  is  in  its  nascent  stage.  Top  quality  first  run  programs 
ike  these  have  become  available  only  recently.  It  is  still  unclear  whether  this  will 
je  a  viable  market  long  term. 

Third,  Independent  stations  purchase  theatrical  movies  from  the  major  studios, 
such  as  MGM,  Disney,  Paramount  and  Warner  Bros.  Importantly,  these  movies  are 


2Thi8  situation  may  change  in  the  near  future.  The  FCC  recently  gave  the  networks  the  right 
JO  secure  financial  interests  in  programming  that  appears  on  their  network.  Moreover,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  three  years,  the  networks  will  be  actively  selling  "off-network"  programs  directly 
;o  local  stations.  The  net  effect  of  the  Commission's  decision  is  to  give  the  existing  networks 
greater  control  over  the  distribution  of  programming  for  all  television  stations,  even  the  Inde- 
aendent  stations.  See  Second  Report  and  Order:  Evaluation  of  the  Syndication  and  Financial 
fnterest  Rules,  MM  Docket  No.  90-162,  FCC  9^-179  (released,  May  7,  1993). 

3  First  run  syndication  is  not  limited  to  Independent  stations.  Programs  such  as  "Entertain- 
ment Tonight,"  "Wheel  of  Fortune"  and  "Jeopardy"  are  currently  sold  directly  to  network  afBli- 
=ited  stations. 

*In  this  regard,  program  development  in  the  first  run  market  differs  from  the  network  devel- 
jpment  process.  With  network  shows,  the  networks  themselves  are  involved  in  the  initial  financ- 
ing, creation  and  development  of  a  program.  The  network  then  sells  advertising  and  feeds  the 
program  to  its  affiliates  across  the  country. 

In  the  first  run  market,  a  Hollywood  studio  develops  the  program.  The  program  is  then  sent 
to  a  program  distributor,  which  typically  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  studio.  The  distributor  sells  na- 
tional advertising  spots  and  syndicates  the  show  directly  to  local  stations.  Each  local  station  de- 
:ides  whether  it  wants  to  purchase  the  program.  In  order  for  the  "first  run"  marked  to  work, 
the  program  distributor  must  get  a  sufficient  number  of  stations  to  purchase  the  show  in  mar- 
kets across  the  country.  Stations  are  rarely  involved  in  the  creation  or  development  of  the  pro- 
gram. 
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not  necessarily  the  same  as  those  that  appeared  in  movie  theaters.^  The  movies  are 
subject  to  several  levels  of  editorial  oversight. 

Distributors  syndicating  the  programs  to  broadcast  television  stations  edit  the 
movies  into  a  form  they  believe  is  suitable  for  television.  Local  television  stations 
purchasing  the  rights  to  these  movies  may  edit  the  programs  further,  in  order  to 
meet  the  tastes  and  interests  of  the  local  market.s  Thus,  movies  that  were  originally 
rated  "R"  are  edited  and  differ  from  the  version  appearing  in  theaters. 

The  editorial  procedure  employed  at  my  station  provides  an  example  of  an  Inde- 
pendent station's  editorial  process.  Initially,  my  station  reviews  a  movie  package  be- 
fore it  is  purchased.  Once  a  movie  is  purchased  it  is  screened  by  the  programming 
department.  If  there  are  scenes  which  contain  foul  language,  explicit  sex  or  exces- 
sive violence,  we  will  edit  the  film. 

Finally,  many  of  the  programs  we  pvirchase  from  program  distributors  are  so- 
called  "barter"  shows.  In  these  cases,  tne  program  distributor  has  already  inserted 
a  certain  number  of  advertisements  in  the  program.  When  we  acquire  the  program, 
we  are  bound  contractually  to  broadcast  the  program.  Many  contracts  require  that 
the  program  be  aired  at  a  specific  time.  Accordingly,  once  a  "barter"  program  or  se- 
ries is  purchased,  we  cannot  simply  take  the  program  off  the  air  witnout  incurring 
contractual  liability  from  the  program  distributor. 

2.  Program  acquisition:  economic  leverage  and  content  control 

Even  though  Independent  stations  generally  do  not  participate  in  the  creation  of 
entertainment  programming,  one  may  argue  that  we  could  use  our  purchasing 
power  to  limit  the  violent  content  of  television  programming.  However,  to  accom- 
plish this.  Independent  stations  must  have  sufficient  economic  leverage  over  pro- 
gram suppliers.  For  example,  the  networks,  are  in  a  superior  position  to  control  con- 
tent because  of  their  superior  bargaining  position  with  the  creators  of  television  pro- 
gramming. 

Unfortunately,  Independent  stations,  as  purchasers,  have  very  little  economic  le- 
verage over  program  supply.  Most  Independent  stations  are  not  market  leaders.  We 
lack  the  economic  leverage  to  exercise  creative  control  over  entertainment  product 
at  the  production  stage.  Indeed  access  to  top  quality  product  has  always  been  a 

firoblem.  For  example,  in  response  to  the  new  Children's  Television  rules,  many 
ndependent  stations  acquired  the  rights  to  "Beakman's  World,"  a  highly  acclaimed 
science  program  for  children.  This  program  has  been  such  a  success  that  CBS  re- 
cently purchased  the  program  away  from  Independent  stations  for  next  season. 

Our  ability  to  exert  leverage  as  program  purchasers  is  reduced  further  as  calale 
becomes  a  stronger  player  in  the  program  acquisition  market.  In  1992,  television 
networks'  spending  on  entertainment  programs  accounted  for  38.4  percent  of  all  ex- 
penditures on  entertainment  programs.  Cable  networks  accounted  for  27.9  percent 
of  program  expenditures.  In  other  words,  the  major  broadcast  and  cable  networks 
accounted  for  66.3  percent  of  all  programming  expenditures.'' 

Local  stations  accounted  for  only  19.5  percent  of  all  expenditures.  Importantly, 
this  includes  both  expenditures  made  by  Independent  stations  and  local  stations 
that  are  affiliated  with  a  major  network.  Barter  syndication,  accounted  for  15.1  per- 
cent of  all  programming  expenditures. s  Again,  a  significant  amount  of  the  barter 
statistic  includes  barter  programs  that  are  sold  to  network  affiliated  stations.  By  all 


6  Most  if  not  all  of  the  films  appearing  on  Independent  stations  have  appeared  previously  on 
television.  Generally,  after  the  theatrical  release  a  movie  will  be  released  to  the  home  video 
market.  Shortly  thereafter  the  movie  is  released  to  a  pay-per-view  service.  It  then  vnll  appear 
on  a  subscription  cable  service  such  as  HBO,  Showrtime  or  Cinemax.  The  movies  appearing  on 
video  rentals,  pay-per-view  and  subscription  services  are.  for  the  most  part,  the  same  version 
as  the  theatrical  release.  Thus,  if  a  movie  was  rated  "R  for  theater  exhibition,  it  vidll  retain 
that  designation. 

8  Often  a  major  theatrical  motion  picture  is  sold  to  the  major  networks.  The  film  is  then  edited 
by  the  standards  and  practices  divisions  of  the  respective  networks  before  it  is  sent  to  affiliated 
stations.  There  are  many  instances  where  Independent  stations  acquire  the  rights  to  movies 
only  after  the  movie  has  previously  appeared  on  tne  networks. 

'Veronis,  Suhler  &  Assoc,  Communications  Industry  Forecast,  June  1992  at  137. 

8  "Barter  syndication"  involves  the  process  in  which  a  distributor  pre-sells  national  advertising 
in  a  program.  The  program  is  then  distributed  directly  to  local  stations  wdth  the  advertisements 
already  inserted.  Local  stations  purchasing  the  program  have  the  ability  to  insert  additional 
local  advertisements. 

Including  national  spot  advertisements  in  the  programming  reduces  the  cash  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram for  local  stations.  The  program  distributor  has  already  received  part  or  all  of  its  compensa- 
tion directly  from  national  advertisers.  Barter  arrangements  can  vary.  In  some  instances,  the 
distributor  has  pre-sold  all  the  advertising.  In  other  cases  the  program  distributor  will  pre-sell 
some  of  the  advertisements  and  the  local  station  v«ll  add  additional  local  spots.  Often  these  ar- 
rangements will  involve  a  combination  of  barter  arrangements  and  cash  payments  from  the  local 
stations. 
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accounts,  Independent  stations  lack  the  economic  leverage  to  dramatically  affect  the 
creation  and  development  of  program  content. 

Nor  is  the  situation  likely  to  change.  Assiune  for  example,  there  is  a  highly  popu- 
lar movie  or  series  that  contains  violence.  Independent  stations  have  essentially  two 
choices.  We  can  acquire  the  rights  to  the  program  and  edit  it.  Alternatively,  we  can 
simply  refuse  to  purchase  the  program.  The  latter  alternative  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly unreahstic  solution.  If  the  program  is  popiilar,  it  will  be  purchased  by 
another  television  station  or  one  of  the  cable  networks. 

The  competitive  nature  of  the  business  raises  an  important  point.  Any  effort  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  television  violence  must  focus  uniformly  across  all  media  dis- 
tribution systems.  This  includes,  broadcasting,  basic  cable  networks,  pay-per-view, 
subscription  channels,  and  other  services  such  as  MMDS,  DBS,  video  dial  tone  pro- 
gram packagers  and  home  videos.^  There  is  no  question  that  if  standards  are  im- 
posed on  one  segment  of  the  industry,  viewers  who  wish  to  view  such  programming 
will  simply  shift  to  program  services  that  are  not  subject  to  the  same  restrictions. 

3.  Scheduling 

Unlike  the  networks,  I  am  not  able  to  provide  you  with  a  specific  prime  time  Une- 
up  for  all  Independent  stations.  As  noted  previously,  prime  time  progrjimming  will 
vary  station  by  station  and  market  by  market.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  genered 
observations  that  can  be  made  for  the  typical  Independent  station. 

On  weekdays.  Independent  stations  often  program  kids  shows  from  about  6:00  to 
9:00  AM.  For  the  most  part  this  programming  consists  of  animated  "cartoon"  pro- 
gramming. However,  with  the  advent  of  the  Children's  Television  Act,  programs 
that  are  designed  to  meet  the  educational  and  informational  needs  of  children  are 
being  added  to  the  morning  lineup.  For  example,  at  my  station  we  broadcast  "News 
for  Kids"  during  the  morning  time  period  and  we  produce  "Kid  Talk"  a  local  talk 
show  which  addresses  subject  matter  important  to  children. 

From  about  9:00  AM  to  2:00  PM,  Independent  stations  generally  air  a  mix  of  "off- 
network"  and  "first-run"  programs.  For  example,  on  my  station  we  air  oflF-network 
programs  such  as  "Gimme  a  Break,"  "Little  House  on  the  Prairie,"  "Happy  Days," 
'Amen,"  and  the  "Hogan  Family^  during  this  time  period.  Also  we  have  broadcast 
the  "Montel  Williams  Show,"  a  talk  show  at  10:00  AM. 

From  about  2:00  to  4:30  PM  most  Independent  stations  are  airing  children's  ani- 
mated progrEims.  For  example,  many  stations  are  airing  an  animated  cartoon  block 
from  Walt  Disney  called  "The  Disney  Afternoon."  On  my  station  I  program  animated 
features  such  as  "Widget,"  "HeathcUfP'  and  "Bugs  Bunny." 

At  about  4:30  or  5:00  PM  most  Independent  stations  are  shifting  back  to  family 
oriented  "oflF-network"  programs.  Typically  shows  such  as  "Family  'ties,"  and  "Who's 
the  Boss"  are  aired  during  this  time  period.  On  my  station  we  broadcast  "Happy 
Days,"  "Sanford  and  Son"  and  "Roseanne,"  during  this  time  period. 

On  the  east  and  west  coast,  most  Independent  stations  are  broadcasting  recent 
off-network  programs  between  7-8  PM  (6-7  PM  central).  Generally  these  programs, 
i  situation  comedies  such  as  "Cheers,"  "Murphy  Brown"  and  "Roseanne",  are  aired  in 
the  7-8  PM  time  period.  My  station,  WPWR,  broadcasts  "Star  Trek"  fi-om  6-7  PM 
central. 

From  8-10  PM  eastern  (7-9  PM  central)  Independent  stations  generally  shift  into 
their  prime  time  lineup.  For  example,  several  nights  each  week  an  Independent  sta- 
tion may  broadcast  a  movie  from  8-10  PM.  Also,  the  new  "first  run"  shows  such 
as  "Star  Trek  Deep  Space  Nine,"  "Kung  Fu:  The  Legend  Continues,"  "Time  Trax," 
and  the  "Untouchables"  often  begin  at  8  PM,  eastern  (7  PM  central).  Those  Inde- 
pendent stations  with  the  rights  to  Major  League  Baseball,  NBA  basketball  or  Na- 
tional Hockey  League  will  broadcast  games  during  this  period. 

At  10  PM  eastern  (9  PM  central)  many  Independent  stations  broadcast  their  local 
news.  Others  continue  with  a  variety  of  "off-network"  or  "first  run"  programs.  This 
_  pattern  continues  through  12  midnight. 

On  weekends  the  average  Independent  format  begins  with  children's  program- 
Iming  from  about  7:00  AM  to  11:00  AM.  Again  this  time  period  largely  consists  of 
Ichilcten's  programming.  At  around  11:00  AM  stations  will  broadcast  "off-network" 
lor  "first  run  programs.   Typically  an  Independent  station  will  broadcast  movies  from 


9  Congressional  efforts  to  reduce  societal  violence,  by  limiting  media  violence,  will  fail  if  alter- 
native delivery  systems  are  not  subject  to  the  same  set  of  rules.  It  does  little  good  to  restrict 
jprogramming  on  off-air  television  stations  when  violent  programming  is  readily  available  on  pay 
cable  services  and  video  rentals.  The  fact  that  people  voluntarily  purchase  such  cable  services 
would  seem  to  be  irrelevant.  The  purported  societal  effect  is  the  same,  regardless  of  voluntary 
payment. 
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2-5  PM.  Beginning  at  5  PM  stations  will  generally  broadcast  "off-network"  or  "first 
run"  programs  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Taking  a  realistic  look  at  our  weekday  schedules,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  you 
will  see  a  violent  program  broadcast  before  8  PM  (EST).  Prior  to  this  time,  most 
of  the  "off  network"  or  first  run  programs  are  family  oriented  situation  comedies. 
Also,  most  Iiidependent  stations  will  not  air  promotional  material  for  violent  movies 
during  morning  or  afternoon  children's  programs.  Moreover,  we  won't  accept  adver- 
tisements for  "R"  rated  theatrical  movies  during  this  time  period. 

It  is  possible  that  movies  broadcast  after  8  PM  may  have  violent  content.  It  is 
dviring  this  time  period  that  Independent  stations  should  take  steps  to  limit  violence 
and  advise  parents  that  the  movie  may  contain  scenes  that  they  would  consider  ob- 
jectionable for  children.  INTV  is  aware  that  there  are  some  young  children,  ages  2- 
12,  in  the  audience  during  prime  time.  However,  the  vast  majority  of  children  view- 
ing during  prime  time  are  viewing  non-violent  situation  comedies. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  about  our  weekend  movie  schedules.  For  this  reason 
our  editorial  standards  are  stricter  for  weekends  v;hen  there  may  be  more  children 
in  the  audience. 

Interestingly,  even  though  some  violent  programs  may  be  broadcast  in  prime 
time,  a  review  of  children's  viewing  patterns  in  Chicago  reveals  that  the  most  popu- 
lar kids  shows  contain  very  little  violence. 

CHILDREN'S  VIEWING  (AGES  2-11) 
Prime  Time  7-10  PM  Central,  Mon.-Fri.  February  1993,  Source:  Abritron 

Program  Rating 

Simpsons  26 

Martin  24 

Full  House 23 

Dinosaurs 22 

Family  Matters 21 

Step  by  Step 21 

Hang'n  w/Mr.  Cooper 19 

Wizard  of  Oz  (movie)  19 

Fresh  Prince  of  Bel  Air 18 

Home  Improvement 18 

On  balance,  Independent  stations  recognize  that  some  of  the  programming  aired 
on  our  stations  may  contain  arguably  violent  content.  We  will  endeavor  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  this  level  of  violence  through  additional  editing  or  by  scheduUng  this 
programming  at  a  time  when  there  are  fewer  children  in  the  audience.  Where  vio- 
lence appears  in  our  programming,  parents  should  be  given  appropriate  advisories. 

I  do  not  raise  these  background  facts  in  an  effort  to  absolve  Independent  stations 
of  responsibility.  Rather  it  is  simply  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the  ciorrent  competitive 
environment,  local  stations  have  very  little  leverage  over  our  major  program  suppli- 
ers. Also,  we  are  unable  to  rely  on  a  centralized  network  to  edit  and  develop  pro- 
gramming. Finally,  most  children  are  not  watching  prime  time  programs  that  con- 
tain high  levels  violence. 

Nevertheless,  as  federally  licensed  television  stations,  we  are  responsible  for  what 
is  broadcast  over  the  airwaves.  As  Ucensees,  we  have  an  obligation  to  respond  to 
Congressional  concerns  regarding  our  performance.  The  principals  and  advisories 
recommended  by  INTV  fulfill  these  responsibilities. 

II.  INTV'S  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  ADVISORY  MESSAGES 

The  following  outlines  the  basic  principals  established  for  INTV  member  stations. 
This  program  will  be  part  of  a  continumg  campaign  conducted  by  the  association 
to  assist  its  members  on  issues  regarding  television  violence,  lo 

•  Violence  should  be  depicted  only  when  necessary,  and  to  no  greater  extent  than 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  story  line,  plot,  context  or  theme  of,  or 
character  in,  a  television  program. 

•  Depiction  of  violence  in  such  a  way  as  to  glamorize  violent  behavior  or  to  ignore 
or  trivialize  its  consequences  to  either  tne  victim,  the  perpetrator,  or  society 
should  be  avoided. 


10  A  copy  of  our  policy  is  attached  to  this  testimony  as  Exhibit  1. 
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•  Depiction  of  violence  in  such  a  way  as  might  be  instructive  or  as  might  suggest 
imitative  behavior  should  be  avoided. 

•  Presentation  of  programs  depicting  violence  and  the  depiction  of  violence  should 
not  be  undertaken  solely  as  a  means  of  exploiting  or  shocking  the  audience. 

•  The  depiction  of  violence  in  a  sexual  context  requires  special  sensitivity  with 
respect  to  its  potential  to  exploit,  debase,  demean,  shock  or  stimulate.  Violence 
never  should  be  depicted  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  prurient,  interest  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

•  Graphic  or  detailed  depiction  of  violence  or  dweUing  on  gore,  pain,  or  physicad 
suffering  should  be  avoided. 

•  The  special  needs  of  children  should  be  considered,  and  special  care  should  be 
taken,  in  scheduling  and  editing  of  programs  and  promotional  materials  which 
include  the  depiction  or  description  of  violent  behavior. 

•  Depiction  of  violent  acts  in  a  manner  which  might  distress  or  frighten  children 
should  be  avoided  in  programming  intended  primarily  for  children. 

The  above  polices  are  intended  to  apply  to  entertainment  programming  and  pro- 
motional materials.  The  policies  are  not  intended  to  inhibit  journalistic  or  editorial 
discretion  in  the  coverage  and  reporting  of  news  or  sports  events. 

INTVs  program  goes  beyond  basic  giiidelines.  Stations  are  encouraged  to  inform 
viewers  through  appropriate  on-air  advisories  that  specific  programs  contain  depic- 
tions of  violence  so  that  viewers  can  make  informed  viewing  decisions.  INTVs  pro- 
gram provides  examples  of  the  type  of  advisories  that  stations  may  employ. 

•  The  following  program  depicts  violent  acts  or  behavior. 

•  The  following  program  depicts  violent  acts  or  behavior.  Viewer  discretion  is  ad- 
vised. 

•  The  following  program  depicts  violent  acts  or  behavior  which  may  be  unsuitable 
for  children.  Parental  discretion  is  advised. 

•  The  following  program  involves  realistic  portrayals  of  human  behavior,  includ- 
ing acts  of  violence,  which  may  be  disturbing  to  some  viewers. 

•  The  following  program  involves  realistic  portrayals  of  human  behavior,  includ- 
ing acts  of  violence,  which  may  be  disturbing  to  children.  Parental  discretion 
is  advised. 

INTV  plans  to  conduct  a  continuing  program,  sensitizing  its  membership  on  this 
important  issue. 

Realistically,  INTV  cannot  force  stations  to  comply  with  this  program.  As  a  result, 
compliance  with  the  principals  established  and  use  of  the  advisory  messages  must, 
of  necessity,  be  voluntary. 

III.  EXPLANATION  OF  INTV  POLICY  STATEMENT 

1.  Rating  violence:  definitional  problems 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  possibility  of  enacting  a  specific  vio- 
lence rating  index  similar  to  that  presently  used  to  rate  movies.  On  its  face,  the  pro- 
posal appears  to  have  some  merit.  However,  on  closer  examination,  rating  degrees 
of  violence  proved  to  be  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task. 

Social  scientists  themselves  have  never  been  able  to  agree  on  a  definition  of  vio- 
lence. For  example  many  of  the  "laboratoiy"  studies  purporting  to  find  a  relation- 
ship between  video  messages  and  violence  have  defined  violence  differently.  Some 
measure  violence  in  terms  of  brief  video  clips  which  do  not  provide  any  context  for 
the  violent  acts.  Some  researchers  such  as  Gerbner  consider  comic  acts,  such  a  slap- 
stick, violent.  In  testimony  before  the  House  Telecommunications  Subcommittee 
Professor  Nancy  SignorieUi  released  new  evidence  regarding  violent  programming 
during  prime  time  on  the  networks  in  February  1993.  Not  surprisingly  she  found 
violent  programs  broadcast  during  this  period. 

However,  one  can  question  whether  the  programs  rated  as  being  violent,  are  in 
fact  the  type  of  programs  that  most  members  of  the  Senate  wovud  be  concerned 
about.  Professor  Signorielli's  testimony  stated: 

Interestingly,  the  most  violent  genre  in  this  week-long  sample  was  the  vari- 
ety shows,  including  specials  on  "Television's  Greatest  Moments,"  "TVs 
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Funniest  Commercials,"  and  the  25th  Anniversary  of  Rowan  and  Martin's 
"Laugh  In."  " 

I  raise  this  issue  not  to  criticize  Professor  SignorieUi's  efforts.  But  there  are  pro- 
found definitional  problems  when  crafting  standards  that  attempt  to  measure  de- 
grees of  violence.  I  doubt  anybody  on  the  Subcommittee  would  have  considered  these 
variety  shows  as  violent  programs. 

In  developing  our  advisory  guideUnes,  we  spent  a  significant  amount  of  time  de- 
bating the  specifics  of  a  rating  index.  We  found  that  tiie  definitional  problems  in- 
crease as  we  attempted  to  measure  gradations  of  violence.  In  the  end  the  defini- 
tional problem,  made  enactment  of  a  specific  rating  system  an  impossible  task. 

Moreover,  Independent  stations  have  no  centralized  process  to  provide  uniform 
ratings  across  the  country.  Editorial  decisions  are  made  by  local  stations.  12 

At  bottom,  we  recognize  that  definitional  problems  still  exist  with  a  system  based 
on  parental  advisories.  There  will  always  be  a  threshold  question  whether  a  particu- 
lar program  contains  violence.  Do  the  slapstick  antics  of  "Rowan  and  Martin"  war- 
rant an  advisory  label?  Frankly,  I  believe  most  reasonable  people  would  not  consider 
this  a  violent  show.  If  such  shows  are  labeled,  then  the  advisories  wiU  lose  all  mean- 
ing- 
Like  obscene  and  indecent  program  content,  reasonable  people  acting  in  good  faith 

know  violence  when  they  see  it.  The  key  is  to  increase  the  level  of  awareness  among 
all  the  media.  Increased  sensitivity,  and  good  faith  judgment,  will  resvilt  in  provid- 
ing advisories  for  the  types  of  programs  about  which  Congress  is  rightfully  con- 
cerned. 

2.  Parental  advisories:  forbidden  fruit 

There  has  been  some  discussion  whether  advisories  or  rating  systems  would  effec- 
tively curtail  children  from  viewing  television  violence.  Some  have  argued  that  a  vi- 
olence rating  scheme  would  actually  attract  younger  viewers  to  such  programming 
under  a  forbidden  fruit  theory.  Others  believe  such  a  system  will,  at  the  very  least, 
provide  additional  opportunities  for  parents  to  monitor  their  children's  viewing. 

It  is  possible  that  creating  a  specific  violence  rating  may  serve  to  attract  children. 
Older  children  and  younger  teens  may  be  drawn  to  movies  with  higher  violence  rat- 
ings. This  was  a  key  consideration  in  looking  at  a  violence  rating  index  for  Inde- 
pendent stations. 

The  issue  becomes  what  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  rating  system.  From  our 
perspective,  we  believe  that  such  a  system  is  important  to  inform  parents.  Informing 
parents  about  violent  content  is  the  most  socially  responsible  thing  to  do.  All  things 
considered  it  is  better  to  notify  parents  in  advance  about  the  content  of  program- 
ming that  is  on  television. 

Adopting  parental  advisories  accomplishes  both  objectives.  It  will  provide  parents 
with  the  necessary  information  to  monitor  their  children's  viewing.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  not  create  a  perverse  system  that  could  be  used  by  older  children  and 
young  teens  as  an  index  to  measure  the  most  violent  programs. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

INTV  is  ready  and  willing  to  work  with  other  media  institutions  to  reduce  the 
levels  of  violence  on  television.  We  believe  the  various  industries  can  come  together 
and  develop  a  program  that  will  work  without  the  need  for  specific  legislative  rem- 
edies. Voluntary  industry  action  is  clearly  preferable.  It  will  avoid  the  profound 
First  Amendment  problems  associated  with  government  imposed  labels  or  content 
regulation. 


11  Testimony  of  Professor  Nancy  Signorielli  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Finance,  May  12,  1993,  at  3. 

12  Even  if  centrabzed  program  editing  existed,  creating  a  rating  system  would  be  an  almost 
impossible  task.  The  more  specific  the  rating,  the  greater  the  definitional  problem  as  one  at- 
tempts to  define  degrees  of  violence.  More  importantly,  there  are  thousands  of  television  pro- 
grams broadcast  eadi  year.  The  expense  and  burden  of  rating  all  television  movies,  each  episode 
of  a  series,  and  all  other  content  is  a  monumental  task.  The  current  movie  rating  system,  would 
dwarf  in  comparison  to  a  television  rating  system.  Independent  stations  simply  lack  the  eco- 
nomic resources  to  create  such  an  entity.  Finally,  since  each  station  has  the  ability  to  edit  pro- 
grams, a  uniform  rating  system  may  prove  to  be  useless.  For  example,  a  centralized  television 
review  board  may  rate  a  particular  movie  as  being  violent.  However,  if  the  station  decides  to 
edit  out  the  objectionable  part,  the  violence  rating  would  be  incorrect.  Finally,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  bias.  Whatever  entity  conducts  the  review  and  rates  programs  must  make  sure  that  pro- 
grams designed  for  broadcast  stations  are  not  subject  to  stricter  standards  than  programs  de- 
signed for  other  media  distribution  systems. 
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There  is  one  important  element  that  deserves  mentioning.  Competition  in  the 
video  marketplace  is  fierce.  If  the  industries  develop  a  uniiorm  set  of  standards, 
then  they  should  be  applied  uniformly  to  all  cable  channels,  including  subscription 
and  pay-per-view  services.  Over  the  past  few  years.  Independent  stations  have  seen 
the  audiences  for  movies  dwindle  precisely  because  we  are  editing  our  movies.  If 
standards  are  not  appUed  across  the  board,  I  have  no  doubt  that  audiences  will  shift 
to  program  services  that  do  not  edit  program  content.  There  will  be  significant  com- 
petitive consequences  if  the  broadcast  industry  is  subject  to  higher  standards  than 
the  cable  or  home  video  industries. 

INTV  is  willing  to  do  its  part.  Our  newly  enacted  program  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Senator  Simon  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  act  responsibly.  We  will 
endeavor  to  use  this  opportunity  wisely. 

Senator  SiMON.  Thank  you.  Your  point  on  cable  is  well  taken, 
and  the  last  hearing  we  had,  we  had  cable  here.  The  reality  is 
cable  has  not — while  they  have  made  some  progress  in  terms  of 
moving  toward  both  studies  and  standards,  it  has  not  moved  as  far 
as  the  broadcast  industry  has,  and  this  is  one  of  those  things  that 
we  are  going  to  be  taking  a  good  look  at. 

I  confess,  I  have  not  seen  your  guidelines,  and  I  want  to  make 
sure  my  staff  gets  me  a  copy  of  your  guidelines.  How  would  you 
compare  those  guidelines  to  the  standards  agreed  to  by  the  three 
networks? 

Mr.  DeVaney.  They  might  be  a  little  more  specific  in  the  sense 
that,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  we  have  to  edit  individually 
at  each  station.  So  we  have  tried  to  be  a  little  clearer  in  terms  of 
the  kinds  of  things  we  think  stations  ought  to  do  so  that  they  can 
then  develop  those  policies  within  their  individual  editing  proc- 
esses. 

Senator  SiMON.  Mr.  Gabbard,  have  your  stations  established  any 
kind  of  guidelineL  or  have  they  agreed  to  the  industry  standards, 
and  particularly — and  this  applies  obviously  to  both  of  you — one  of 
the  things  the  network  say  is  we  don't  control  everything  these 
local  stations  put  on,  and  some  of  the  worst  programs  are  put  on 
by  local  stations  that  we  have  no  control  over. 

Mr.  Gabbard.  Senator,  we  follow  the  NAB  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, which  is  pretty  well  specifically  laid  out,  and  I  know  of  no 
written  policy  right  now,  if  you  are  talking  about  the  association. 

Senator  Simon.  Your  association. 

Mr.  Gabbard.  There  is  not  a  written  policy,  but  we  have  begun 
dialog. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  I  guess  what  I  would  like  to  see  is  that 
you  move  beyond  dialog.  I  think  adopting  some  kind  of  written 
standard,  even  though  it  is  as  subjective  as  the  network  stand- 
ards— frankly,  they  are  very  loose  compared  to  the  British  stand- 
ards, but  at  least  some  standards,  it  seems  to  me,  help  to  guide 
what  you  do. 

Mr.  Palley  or  Mr.  Goldberg,  either  one,  how  would  your  program- 
ming fit  into  with  the  standards  that  the  networks  have  adopted? 

Mr.  Palley.  I  don't  think  our  programming  is  of  the  type  that 
the  standards  are  applicable  to  at  all.  Most  of  the  standards  are 
applicable  to  fictionalized  programming.  Our  game  shows  are  just 
inappropriate  for  standards. 

Senator  SiMON.  No,  I  am  not  talking  about  the  game  shows  or 
"Oprah  Winfrey."  "Inside  Edition,"  the  docu-dramas — those  are  the 
kinds  of  things  where  I  think  we 

Mr.  Palley.  Well,  we  don't  do  any  docu-dramas. 
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Senator  SiMON.  OK. 

Mr.  Palley.  And  "Inside  Edition"  doesn't  do  any  recreations.  You 
know,  the  standards  we  use  on  "Inside  Edition,"  which  is  a  news 
magazine  program,  is  that  it  is  a  newsworthy  subject  and  that  it 
have  some  connection  to  societal  concerns.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  network  standards,  so  I  can't  say  how  they  would  apply  to  that. 

Senator  SiMON.  Could  either  you  or  Mr.  Goldberg  take  a  look  at 
the  network  standards  and  send  me  a  letter?  We  will  include  your 
letter,  then,  in  the  record  for  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Gk)LDBERG.  Sure. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Kohl? 

Senator  KOHL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  SiMON.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  I  want 
to  thank  Senator  Kohl  for  joining  in  this  hearing,  and  his  sub- 
committee. Our  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:17  p.m.,  the  subcommittees  were  adjourned.] 
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Additional  Submissions  for  the  Record — May  21,  1993, 

Hearing 


Prepared  Statement  of  Brian  L.  Dyak,  President  and  C.E.O.,  Entertainment 

Industries  Council,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Entertainment  Industries 
Council,  Inc.  (EIC),  a  not-for-profit  organization,  appreciates  the  opportunity  pro- 
dded by  the  Subcommittee  to  present  this  statement  as  part  of  its  hearing  of  May 
21,  1993. 

EIC  has  been  active  since  1983  in  promoting  the  cooperation  of  the  entertainment 
ndustries  with  pubUc  and  private  organizations — including  government — on  behalf 
>f  public  interest  issues.  In  1985,  in  preparation  for  the  hearings  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  EIC  worked  closely  with  Senator  Roth  in  develop- 

f  entertainment  media  involvement  in  the  national  effort  to  curb  the  use  of  alco- 
and  other  addictive  substances.  At  that  time  Larry  Stewart,  an  EIC  Board  Di- 
rector, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Caucus  for  Producers,  Writers,  and  Directors  and 
he  industry,  expressed  its  position  as  follows: 

We  feel  that  those  of  us  who  attract  the  attention  of  our  youth  with  our 
films  need  to  be  responsible  to  them  in  the  signals  we  send  under  the  title 
of  entertainment  *  *  *  that  we  stop  selling  our  youth  on  a  Ufestyle  that 
must  include  alcohol  use  to  excess  and  drug  use  at  all  *  *  * 

Since  the  1985  hearings,  EIC,  along  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  entertainment 
ndustries,  has  worked  successfully  in  changing  the  way  in  which  the  entertainment 
ndustries  depict  alcohol  and  drug  usage.  We  believe  that  we  have  made  good  on 
;he  intent  of  Senate  Resolution  472  of  the  98th  Congress,  which  commended  "the 
nembers  of  the  entertainment  industry,  especially  the  Entertainment  Industries 
I!ouncU,  who  are  working  *  *  *  to  effectively  discovu-age  the  use  of  drugs  in  oxir  soci- 
ty  ♦  *  ♦  " 

EIC  strongly  beUeves  that  the  initiative  hailed  by  the  Senate  in  the  field  of  alco- 
lol  and  drug  abuse  appUes  with  equal  force  to  the  issue  of  violence  in  our  society. 
We  believe  it  is  both  prematxire  and  self-defeating  to  assume  that  the  entertainment 
ndustries  are  either  unwilling  or  incapable  of  acting  in  a  socially-positive  manner. 
tVe  take  issue  with  the  position  of  Brandon  Centerwall  that  the  economic  motiva- 
;ions  of  the  entertainment  industries  are  of  necessity  opposed  to  the  general  welfare. 

We  base  this  belief  first  on  our  own  experience  and  uie  record  of  participation  by 

he  entertainment  industries  on  behalf  of  the  public  interest.  The  resulting  activities 

ire  not  only  of  major  social  value,  but  also  enhance  the  economic  strength  of  the 

mtertainment  fields  by  promoting  employment,  increasing  markets,  and  otherwise 

xtending  the  profitability  of  entertainment  products. 

The  issue  of  violence  in  our  society  is  a  close  cousin  to  the  problems  of  substance 
abuse.  In  fact,  not  only  can  much  personal  and  family  violence  be  traced  to  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  but  increasingly,  violence  is  seen  as  arising  fi-om 
he  competition  for  profits  renting  from  the  sale  of  illegal  substances.  Entertain- 
ment media  and  their  products  have  performed  considerable  valuable  work  in  edu- 
ating  young  people  to  the  effects  of  substance  abuse  and  in  stimxolating  community 
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efforts  to  develop  successful  prevention  programs.  We  believe  the  experience  of  the 
entertainment  industries  in  combating  substance  abuse  can  provide  the  basis  for 
equally  effective  actions  in  fostering  non-violent  means  of  conflict  resolution.  The 
voluntary  cooperation  of  entertainment  organizations  and  of  individuals  in  the  in- 
dustries in  the  fight  against  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  can  provide  models  for  address- 
ing violence  in  American  society. 

EIC  has  reached  this  conclusion  based  upon  its  own  concrete  experience  in  enlist- 
ing and  maintaining  the  effective  support  of  the  entertainment  field  on  behalf  of 
several  major  public  interest  issues. 

ENTERTAINMENT  AND  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Whenever  our  country  has  faced  a  war,  catastrophe  or  major  health  problem,  ltd 
has  called  upon  the  men  and  women  of  the  entertainment  industries  for  assistance. 
They  have  always  responded  and  have  been  properly  and  widely  recognized  for  their 
contributions  on  behalf  of  individual  causes.  However,  within  the  past  10  years  both 
the  entertainment  field  and  public  interest  organizations  have  realized  that  while 
such  single-issue  campaigns  are  both  needed  and  worthwhile,  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  address  some  of  the  complex  and  deep-rooted  problems  that  impact  on  contem- 
porary American  life.  Such  a  reconsideration  is  now  very  evident  in  national  strate- 
gies in  the  field  of  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse  prevention.  It  is  equally  required 
in  combating  violence. 

Thoughtful  leaders  in  the  entertainment  industries  now  agree  that  the  relation- 
ship between  entertainment  and  the  cultiu"e  as  a  whole  is  both  complex  and  unique. 
Entertainment's  special  capability  to  both  impart  factual  knowledge  and  to  affect 
our  emotions,  to  evoke  feelings,  to  influence  attitudes,  makes  its  relationship  to  the 
total  culture  inescapably  interactive.  There  is,  therefore,  a  developing  sense  that  the 
entertainment  industries  have  both  a  special  stake  in  preserving  and  a  responsibil- 
ity for  promoting  the  fundamental  values  and  belief  system  that  distinguish  our  cul- 
ture. Furthermore  they  have  a  significant  role  in  helping  to  change  attitudes  and 
behaviors  that  would  weaken  or  destroy  these  values.  It  is,  in  large  measure,  this 
understanding  that  motivated  the  industries  in  their  support  of  the  fight  against  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  and  AIDS,  as  well  as  other  public  causes. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  strength  of  entertainment 
products  to  move  people  rests  precisely  on  their  ability  to  focus  on  the  changing  val- 
ues in  our  society  upon  which  our  culture  has  not  achieved  consensus.  Such  issues 
as  the  differences  in  outlook  between  generations;  the  changing  concepts  of  social 
and  personal  behavior;  the  impact  of  ethnicity  and  its  evil  stepchild,  racism;  and  the 
conflict  between  individual  needs  and  societal  pressiire  for  conformity — these  pro- 
vide many  of  the  themes  that  are  the  lifeblood  of  film,  TV,  music  and  other  enter- 
tainment products  that  account  for  their  continuing  popularity. 

The  great  creative  artists  of  ovu-  culture  have  always  taken  up  the  challenge  of 
issues  of  this  kind.  They  have  always  been  central  to  the  on-going  process  of  articu- 
lating values  and  developing  consensus.  But  they  have  always  done  so  without  sac- 
rificing their  artistry  or  violating  the  integrity  of  the  product  in  their  eagerness  to 
deliver  a  message.  This  same  concept  applies  to  our  nation's  effort  to  grapple  with 
the  issue  of  violence. 

In  pursuit  of  its  mission  to  use  entertainment  for  public  service,  EIC  has  em- 
ployed this  insight  in  seeking  to  change  personal  and  community  behavior.  A  good 
example  is  the  Buckle-Up  campaign,  which  has  enlisted  hundreds  of  entertainment 
figures  in  helping  to  increase  safety  belt  usage  from  12  percent  in  1986  to  more  than 
60  percent  today.  It  is  estimated  that  this  campaign  has  resulted  in  more  than 
50,000  lives  saved,  and  an  unmeasured  reduction  in  less  serious  casualties  and 
wasted  dollars. 

Similarly,  following  EIC's  activities  and  those  of  others  in  the  entertainment  in- 
dustries, which  have  addressed  AIDS,  smoking  as  well  as  various  other  safe  driving 
behaviors,  positive  changes  have  been  seen  in  the  way  people  generally  are  treating 
these  personal  and  community  problems. 

Considerable  time  and  effort  has  been  expended  by  EIC  in  the  development  of 
media-based  products  designed  specifically  for  public  service  promotion. 

These  messages  are  important  and  consequential,  but  they  do  not  command  either 
the  interest  or  the  persuasive  power  that  resides  within  the  commercial  entertain- 
ment products.  How  these  issues  are  "depicted"  in  film  and  on  TV  is  critical  to  the 
role  of  the  entertainment  industries  in  meeting  their  social  responsibilities. 

EIC,  therefore,  has  taken  the  lead  in  developing  a  "Depiction  Notebook"  with  the 
assistance  and  guidance  of  the  field,  which  provides  depiction  suggestions  to  writers, 
producers,  and  other  creative  personnel  in  their  work-related  treatment  of  complex 
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social  issues.  The  notebook  is  constantly  being  expanded  as  new  issues  and  areas 
are  reviewed. 

A  major  reason  for  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  Depiction  Notebook  is  put  forth  in 
its  introduction: 

The  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  set  limits  on  free  expression  or  pro- 
vide a  set  of  formally  articulated  guidelines  that  should  alter  the  content 
of  all  productions.  Rather,  they  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  reference  tool 
that  will  expand  creative  opportunities  and  directions  for  producing  insight- 
ful, thought-provoking  entertainment. 

In  the  opinion  of  EIC,  the  concepts  which  resulted  in  the  depiction  notebook  and 

~  which  have  been  shown  to  be  effective  in  using  commercial  media  to  shape  public 

attitudes  and  behavior  can  be  applied  to  violence.  In  that  effort,  the  media  can  be 

enlisted  as  an  integral  element  and  can  play  a  significant  role.  EIC's  experience  has 

shown  that  this  is  best  accomplished  by  recognizing  and  adhering  to  the  following: 

1.  The  major  goal  of  entertainment  media  in  the  effort  to  control  violence  should 
be  to  change  behavior.  Specifically,  it  should  promote  the  normalization  of  non-vio- 
lence as  the  preferred  and  most  effective  method  to  resolve  conflict.  Violence,  when 
visually  portrayed,  should  be  seen  as  an  exceptional,  last-resort  and  worst-choice 
method  of  human  conduct  rather  than  dwelling  on  the  physical  details  of  violence 
itself  The  consequences  of  violence  in  both  its  social  and  personal  aspects  should 
be  explicitly  depicted. 

2.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  acknowledging  the  efforts  of  the  entertain- 
ment industries,  past  and  present,  to  promote  pro-social  values  is  more  likely  to 
stimvilate  similar  efforts  than  are  accusations,  recriminations  or  threats. 

3.  The  entertainment  industries  both  individually  and  through  group  spokes- 
persons should  accept  their  role  as  both  interpreter  and  guardian  of  the  consensual 
social  values  and  beliefs,  and  specifically  take  on  a  major  part  in  combating  vio- 

jlence. 

4.  To  fiilfiU  their  responsibilities  most  effectively  the  industries  must  safeguard 
the  artistic  and  entertainment  quality  of  their  products.  Only  by  so  doing  can  they 
attract  the  viewing  and  listening  public.  Means  to  achieve  this  goal  without  weaken- 
ing the  message  should  be  explored  and  developed. 

5.  The  people  who  make  up  the  entertainment  industries  reflect  our  society's  di- 
versity and  heterogeneity.  As  citizens  and  individuals  they  share  in  its  values  and 
suffer  fi-om  its  weaknesses.  Consensus  on  methods  for  reducing  violence  require  a 
voluntary,  freely -given,  and  democratic  process  in  which  differing  points  of  view  are 
expressed,  respected,  and  evaluated. 

6.  Any  procedures  or  organizational  mechanisms  established  as  a  means  of  ensur- 
ing industry  participation  should  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  indus- 
tries themselves. 

7.  All  entertainment  products,  those  of  the  new  technologies  as  well  as  traditional 
media,  should  be  able  to  meet  the  standards  with  respect  to  the  depiction  and  treat- 
ment of  violence,  regardless  of  their  original  point  of  production  or  means  of  dis- 
tribution. This  underlines  the  need  for  industry-wide  participation  in  the  anti-gratu- 
itous violence  effort. 

8.  The  entertainment  industries  should  seek  out  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
public  interest  sector,  including  government.  This  relationship  should  be  consvilt- 
ative  and  with  the  minimal  degree  of  formal  action  by  any  party. 

9.  Bearing  in  mind  the  international  significance  of  the  entertainment  industries 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world,  two  factors  need  to 
be  considered: 

a.  The  export  value  of  our  entertainment  products  is  vital  to  maintaining  our 
country's  economic  position.  Any  measures  that  might  seriously  impact  mar- 
ket share  should  be  thoroughly  evaluated  before  adoption. 

b.  Entertainment  products  originating  overseas  are  not  only  international  com- 
petitors of  U.S.  entertainment  products  but  occupy  a  market  position  within 
the  U.S.  The  treatment  of  violence  in  these  products  require  that  the  U.S.  en- 
tertainment industries  consider  the  extension  of  its  activities  in  combating  vi- 
olence to  its  international  affiliates  and  associates. 
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PROPOSED  ACTION  STEPS 

Network  television,  together  with  television  stations,  cable  networks,  and  cable 
system  operators,  have  already  begun  to  address  the  issue.  Indeed,  an  industry  con- 
ference on  violence  is  scheduled  for  later  this  year.  EIC  applauds  this  initiative  that 
exemplifies  the  social  responsibility  of  the  convenors  and  represents  a  much  needed 
step  on  the  path  to  even  more  effective  efforts  to  address  the  concern  about  violence 
ana  its  depiction.  It  also  underscores  the  need  to  involve  all  elements  of  the  enter- 
tainment industries.  EIC  is  prepared  to  take  an  active  role  in  both  of  these  efforts. 

Because  of  our  faith  in  the  sound  motivation  and  sincere  concern  of  the  entertain- 
ment industries  as  a  whole,  we  believe  that  EIC  can  be  most  effective  as  a  modera- 
tor, convener,  and  meeting  ground  for  further  discussion  and  action.  We  suggest  the 
following  steps  for  consideration  by  the  industry  and  will  make  our  organization 
available  as  requested  to  expedite  them: 

1.  Following  the  lead  of  television,  each  of  the  other  sectors  of  the  entertainment 
industry  (film,  music,  etc.)  should  seek  to  develop  consensus  on  the  issue  of  combat- 
ing violence.  At  the  same  time,  steps  should  be  taken  across  all  entertainment  in- 
dustries to  convene  an  all-industries  conference  to  develop  a  program  on  combating 
violence  for  the  entire  field  of  entertainment. 

2.  With  the  assistance  of  its  industry-based  advisory  committees,  EIC  will  develop 
suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  violence,  following  the  concepts  used  in  the  Depic- 
tion Notebook.  Public  interest  groups  will  be  consulted  throughout  the  process. 

3.  EIC  will  conduct  a  survey  on  the  entertainment  industries'  actions  to  combat 
violence  in  the  past  and  present,  and  steps  proposed  for  future  action.  The  results 
of  this  survey  will  be  made  public  in  early  1994. 

4.  EIC  will  undertake  to  find  resources  to  conduct  further  research  on  five  key 
questions  relating  to  violence: 

a.  What  is  the  economic  impact  of  social  marketing? 

b.  What  is  the  relationship  between  entertainment  and  the  American  culture 
as  a  whole? 

c.  How  can  industry  planning  and  practice  benefit  from  a  clearer  understanding 
of  this  relationship? 

d.  What  effect  will  new  communications  technology  have  on  the  treatment  of  so- 
cial issues  in  the  entertainment  media? 

e.  To  what  extent  is  violence  portrayed  on  the  world  entertainment  scene? 

All  interested  parties  in  the  continviing  national  debate  as  to  how  to  combat  vio- 
lence have  an  important  stake  in  developing  a  free  and  open  discussion.  This  dia- 
logue can  best  continue  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and  sincerity.  Recrimi- 
nations and  finger-pointing  over  past  events  will  not  advance  the  central  purpose 
and  may  well  oi3y  serve  to  block  useful  exchanges. 

EIC's  only  objective:  the  development  of  greater  accord  between  the  entertainment 
industries  and  the  organizations  and  individuals  concerned  with  the  nation's  well- 
being.  The  Entertainment  Industries  Council,  Inc.  offers  these  suggestions  and  will 
welcome  others  that  can  assist  our  nation  and  the  world  in  lowering  the  level  of 
violence  eversrwhere. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Susan  Lamson,  Director  of  Federal  Affairs, 
National  Rifle  Association,  Institute  for  Legislative  Action 

On  behalf  of  3.1  million  members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
extend  to  the  committee  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  express  the  views 
of  law-abiding  firearm  owners  on  the  topic  of  television  violence  and  its  impact  on 
America  and  her  youth. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  NRA  is  the  promotion  of  the  responsible  use  of  fire- 
arms and  the  protection  of  the  Second  Amendment  rights  of  all  Americans.  We  are 
equally  committed  to  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights,  believing  strongly  that  an  effective 
democracy  requires  strong  protection  for  the  responsible  exercise  of  personal  free- 
doms. The  key  to  resolving  the  effects  of  television  violence  is  responsibility.  Par- 
ents, teachers,  community  leaders,  and  others  tasked  with  providing  moral  guidance 
to  our  youth,  must  take  a  more  active  role  in  shielding  young  people  from  depic- 
tions, and  actual  graphic  pictures  of  gratuitous  violence. 

To  the  extent  that  this  committee  is  able  to  focus  attention  on  the  nature  and  im- 
pact of  TV  violence,  it  will  have  served  a  useful  function.  If  nothing  else,  it  would 
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refocus  attention  on  the  idea  that  television  is  a  guest — not  a  member  of  the  family. 
To  the  extent  that  televisions  shares  and  reflects  the  values  that  parents  are  at- 
tempting to  instill  in  young  people  it  should  be  allowed  to  visit.  When  it  does  not, 
it  should  be  shown  the  door. 

As  society  has  grown  complacent  about  shielding  young  people  from  violence  and 
graphic  sex  as  portrayed  on  television,  in  movies,  and  in  the  music  of  the  day,  young 
people  clearly  snow  evidence  of  having  become  immune  to  its  consequences. 

Far  too  many  parents  have  forgotten  that  their  children  have  no  "right"  to  watch 
television.  The  channel  changer  is  an  amazing  screening  device  when  properly  used. 
And,  more  to  the  point,  parents  can  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  programming  by 
writing  stations  and  advertisers  lodging  their  objections  to  anti-social  behaviors  de- 
picted daily  on  our  television  screens. 

As  the  most  open  and  free  society  in  the  world  we  must  care  for  individual  adher- 
ence to  a  code  of  self  discipline,  self-decencv,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  our  behavior,  to  maintain  uie  collective  order. 
Our  nation  has  traditionally  relied  on  the  family,  religious  institutions,  and  our 
schools  to  instill  in  young  people  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  which  enable  our 
fi«edoms  to  be  understood,  fully  exercised,  and  enioyed.  Yet  clearly,  when  these  tra- 
ditional mechanisms  are  unable  to  perform  this  role,  the  structure  breaks  down,  and 
with  it  the  gmdelines  governing  moral  behavior.  It  is  this  problem  with  which  we 
are  faced  and  which  requires  an  immediate  two-pronged  response. 

There  is  no  conceivable  way  that  government  can  step  in  and  replace  the  role  of 
the  family;  it  can't  be  done.  And  quite  frankly,  without  them,  the  scnools  don't  have 
a  fighting  chance.  Therefore,  in  the  long  term,  resolving  the  underlying  problems 
which  have  led  us  to  this  juncture  is  absolutelv  essential  to  our  survival  as  a  nation. 
Why  this  occxirs  and  how  it  can  be  prevented  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  which 
is  before  this  committee. 

The  relationship  between  electronic  mayhem  and  street  violence  is  not  lost  on 
cities  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  youth  violence.  According  to  Washington,  D.C.'s 
Homicide  Report  1992,  "[T]he  majority  [of  inner-city  teenagers]  mentioned  rap 
groups  as  their  favorites  with  about  half  mention[ing]  rap  artists  whose  songs  are 
commonly  distinguished  for  their  violent  and  antisocial  messages  *  *  *.  [Violence  in 
entertainment  media]  creates  fantasies  of  power  and  control  for  many  who  find 
themselves  living  in  a  grim  reality  where  helplessness  prevails.  Consequently,  such 
persons  may  be  prone  to  act  out  their  violent  fantasies  when  frustrated,  angry,  or 
under  the  influence." 

Nor  is  the  relationship  between  violence  on  the  screen  and  violence  on  the  street 
lost  on  social  scientists,  either.  A  study  by  Northeastern  University  found  that  the 
number  of  17-year  olds  arrested  for  murder  cUmbed  121  percent  from  1985  through 
1991.  16-year-olds:  157  percent.  15-year-olds:  217  percent.  Because  the  younger, 
more  violent  prone  segment  of  society  was  decreasing  as  a  percentage  of  population, 
experts  had  actually  predicted  a  decline  in  homicide — what  they  termed  a  "demo- 
graphic dividend."  It  didn't  happen. 

Nowhere  in  the  USA  can  a  teenager  legally  purchase  a  handgun  from  a  commer- 
cial dealer.  Yet,  in  perhaps  the  most  chilung  indictment  of  "gun  control"  and  its  in- 
ability to  impact  gun  use  in  crime,  overall  homicide  rate  has  climbed  24  percent 
since  1985,  because  kids,  not  grown-ups,  are  killing  more. 

Last  year.  Professors  Joseph  Sheley,  Zina  McGee  and  James  Wright  published 
"Gun-Related  Violence  In  and  Around  Inner-City  Schools" — the  results  of  a  cross- 
sectional  survey  of  ten  inner-  city  high  schools  in  several  states.  Noting  that  "nearly 
everything  that  leads  to  gun-related  violence  among  youths  is  already  against  the 
law, '  the  researchers'  prescription  was  neither  more  gun  restrictions  nor  shake- 
downs of  students,  but  "a  concerted  effort  to  rebuild  the  social  structure  of  inner 
cities." 

Sheley,  McGee  and  Wright  found  that  violence  in  our  schools  does  not  spring  from 
the  classroom  floor:  "Rather,  violence  spills  into  the  schools  from  the  world  outside 
*  "■  *.  Structurally,  we  are  experiencing  the  development  of  an  inner-city  underclass 
unlike  any  in  our  past.  In  a  shrinking  industrial  economy,  we  are  witnessing  the 
disintegration  of  the  traditional  family,  increasing  poverty  and  homelessness,  dunin- 
ishing  health,  and  deteriorating  educational  institutions.' 

In  a  related  work,  Wright  and  Sheley  echo  the  theme  of  a  crumbling  social  struc- 
ture that  leads  our  nation's  youth  to  violence:  "Isolation,  hopelessness,  and  fatalism, 
coupled  with  the  steady  deterioration  of  stabilizing  social  institutions  in  the  inner 
city  *  *  ♦  have  fostered  an  environment  where  'success'  implies  predation  and  sur- 
vival depends  on  one's  ability  to  defend  against  it." 

In  recent  years,  television  has  played  both  villain  and  hero.  As  a  stabilizing  social 
institution,  reinforcing  social  mores,  influencing  and  often  inspiring  youth  to 
achievement,  television  is  virtually  without  parallel,  particularly  if  universality  of 
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access  is  the  primary  determinant  criterion.  Television  is  a  companion  to  the  elder- 
ly, a  babysitter  to  the  young,  and  a  source  of  entertainment  and  education  to  all. 

In  the  role  of  advocate,  television  has  had  a  pivotal  role  in  shaping  youth  behav- 
ior— from  "stop  smoking"  to  "say  no  to  drugs".  Even  apart  from  these  efforts — at  the 
very  least,  television  md  not  undermine  efforts  by  society  at  large  to  encourage 
youth  to  stop  ingesting  harmful  substances. 

In  relationship  to  the  issue  of  violence  on  the  screen,  whether  real  or  depicted, 
the  scenario  is  less  sanguine.  Today,  young  people — even  children  at  the  youngest, 
most  impressionable  age — ingest  overdoses  of  gratuitous  violence,  in  many  cases 
coupled  with  irresponsible  use  of  firearms,  a  marked  lack  of  respect  for  the  sanctity 
of  life,  or  any  emphasis  on  the  moral  consequences  of  there  actions,  on  television 
screens. 

With  the  proliferation  of  cable  television  channels  and  the  need  to  fill  large  blocks 
of  programming  time,  the  problem  has  grown  almost  exponentially.  Moreover,  the 
accessibility  of  even  relatively  sophisticated  adult  themes  frequently  incorporated 
into  modem  film  fare,  is  no  longer  confined  to  "prime  time".  In  fact,  even  excluding 
graphic  "trailers"  or  commercials  for  upcoming  programs  of  a  violent  nature,  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  portrayal  of  a  violent  act  is  occxirring  on  tele- 
vision at  nearly  every  hour  of  the  day  on  at  least  one  channel.  If  one  includes  the 
ubiquitous  24-hour  news  programs,  repeated  acts  of  graphic  violence  are  available 
on  a  "on  the  hour"  basis.  To  suggest  that  this  does  not  have  an  inuring  effect  is 
to  make  the  argument  for  the  validity  of  a  program  such  as  Sesame  Street  in  re- 
verse. We  know  that  showing  children  repeated  sequences  of  counting,  colors,  or  al- 
phabetic exercises  is  a  way  of  educating  without  teaching.  To  think  that  repeated 
exposure  to  senseless  violence,  or  worse,  those  mediums  which  portray  violence  in 
a  sensual  or  fulfilling  manner,  are  not  having  commensurate  effects  is  disingenuous 

at  best.  •    1     rmr 

Arguably,  the  sheer  preponderance  and  intensity  of  violent,  antisocial  TV  pro- 
gramming has  made  the  medium  a  potentially  destabilizing  institution,  undermin- 
ing social  mores  and  devaluing  human  life.  If  it  inspires  youth  at  all,  television  is, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Sheley  and  Wright,  often  inspiring  youth  to  equate  criminal 
predation  with  success. 

When  television  subjects  youth  to  thousands  of  hours  of  terrorism,  brutality  and 
violence,  the  result  is  more  than  a  mere  tendency  among  young  people  to  act  out 
in  violent  ways.  Antisocial  TV  programming  unleashed  in  a  culture  of  isolation, 
hopelessness  and  fatalism  fosters  a  subculture  of  violence  in  which  values  are 
upended  and  brute  force  rules.  We  are  witnessing  Lord  of  the  Flies,  circa  1993. 

As  University  of  Washington  epidemiologist  Brandon  Centerwall,  Ph.D.,  noted  be- 
fore this  distinguished  body,  this  industry  is  responsible  for  an  endless  parade  of 
gratuitous  violence  and  irresponsible  use  of  firearms  which  exposes  American  youth 
to  200,000  acts  of  violence,  including  40,000  murders,  on  television  alone. 
Centerwall  has  demonstrated  "a  positive  relationship  between  exposure  (to  tele- 
vision violence)  and  physical  aggression."  Based  on  his  research,  Centerwall  notes 
in  Public  Interest  that,  "if,  hypothetically,  television  technology  had  never  been  de- 
veloped, there  would  be  10,000  fewer  homicides  each  year  in  the  Umted  States, 
70,000  fewer  rapes  and  700,000  fewer  injurious  assaults.  Violent  crime  would  be 

haifwhatitis."  ^  xi.    i      *    i-    i,-  i. 

The  NRA  is  interested  in  this  issue  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  ot  whicti 
is  the  consequences  for  law-abiding  gun  owners.  Repeatedly  and  consistently,  tele- 
vision "entertainment"  typecasts  the  gun  owner  as  the  criminal  and  the  gun  as  his 
or  her  tool.  And  while  "the  right  to  defend  oneself  against  deadly  attack  is  fun- 
damental" {U.S.  V.  Panter),  firearms  are  seldom  if  ever  portrayed  as  useful  to  citi- 
zens in  lawful  self-defense.  Firearms  are  not  shown  as  useful  in  recreational  or  com- 
petitive events,  hunting  or  collecting.  This  steady  diet  of  stereotypes  coupled  with 
gratuitous  criminal  violence  provokes  a  widespread  bigotry  against  law-abiding  gun 
owners  and  fuels  the  drive  for  restrictions  that  impact  the  law-abiding. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  communications  industry  is  all  too  apparent  to  law-abiding 
gun  owners.  For  instance,  Time  Warner  recentlv  defended  its  marketing  of  the  song 
""Cop  Killer"  by  saying  that  "freedom  of  thought  and  expression  [should  be  gwen] 
the  widest  possible  latitude,  however  controversial  or  exasperating."  Iromcally,  Time 
magazine  routinely  denies  advertising  space  to  NRA  because  oiu-  advertisements  are 
deemed  to  deal  with  inappropriate  themes. 

In  suggesting  a  solution  to  this  problem,  we  believe  that  first  and  foremost  it  is 
important  to  focus  on  the  very  real  notion  that  crime  victimization  is  not  a  single 
episode,  or  scene,  as  television  violence  too  often  suggests.  Rather,  it  is  suffering 
that  is  at  once  sustained,  intense  and  widespread.  Producers  and  directors  should 
have  the  intellectual  honesty  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 
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By  airing  antisocial  programming,  local  affiliates  contribute  to  the  continued  suf- 
fering of  crime  victims  and,  as  Professor  Centerwall  has  concluded,  the  victimization 
of  others. 

Second,  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Uon's  share  of  the  bvu-den 
of  resolving  this  issue  has  to  be  in  the  form  of  voluntary  restraints  and  self-censor- 
ship bv  media  executives  and  responsible  parents  alike.  This  is  not  to  minimize  the 
pivotal  role  that  media  executives  and  progrgimmers  can  have  in  regard  to  limiting 
unintentional  exposxu-e  to  inappropriate,  or  clearly  gratuitous  and  excessively  vio- 
lent or  prurient  themes.  Simply  put,  the  media  is  everywhere,  parents  are  not.  Lim- 
iting audience  exposure  to  inappropriate  themes  by  voluntary  restraints  on  pro- 
gramming in  regard  to  content,  broadcast  time,  and  air  date  could  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact.  While,  it  is  a  violation  of  free  speech  to  prohibit  the  showing  of  "Basic 
Instinct  or  "Terminator  11"  in  any  forum,  it  is  a  violation  of  common  sense  not  to 
reahze  that  Saturday  morning  at  10:00  or  Friday  evening  at  8:00  very  likely  reaches 
a  potentially  inappropriate  audience. 

A  recent  survey  by  Lawrence  Research  of  Santa  Ana  California  found  that  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  Americans  favored  a  rating  system  established  for  television 
entertainment  programs  similar  to  the  one  used  for  movies.  In  fact,  respondents  fa- 
vored repeating  the  rating  category  after  each  commercial  break  to  inform  audiences 
how  much  violence  the  program  contains.  Other  guidelines  could  be  developed  to  en- 
force constraints  on  the  broadcast  of  materials  clearly  unsuitable  for  young  minds. 

Again  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing  and  remain  ready 
to  help  resolve  the  difficult  issues  which  this  committee  has  chosen  to  address. 

In  closing,  I  beUeve  it  would  be  instructive  to  look  to  a  quotation  from  "Art  and 
Sense  of  Life"  by  Ayn  Rand  which  applies  directlv  to  the  subject  matter  at  hand. 
"Art  is  man's  metaphysical  mirror;  what  a  rational  man  seeks  to  see  in  that  mirror 
is  a  salute;  what  an  irrational  man  seeks  to  see  is  a  justification — if  only  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  depravity,  as  a  last  convulsion  of  his  betrayed  self-esteem." 


Additional  Questions  and  Answers— June  8,  1993,  Hearing 


Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc., 

Washington,  DC,  July  14,  1993. 

TO:  Senator  Paul  Simon 

FROM:  Jack  Valenti 

Here  are  questions  to  which  I  am  responding. 

Attachment. 


Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Paul  Simon  and  the  Responses  of  Jack  Valenti 

Question.  During  the  June  8th  hearing,  your  panel  noted  that  some  of  the  most 
popular  programs  are  sitcoms  and  other  non-violent  shows.  If  this  is  true,  why  do 
we  see  so  much  violence  in  the  movies  and  other  TV  shows?  Is  violence  cheaper  to 
make?  ^ 

Answer.  Quick  answer:  Violence  is  not  cheaper  to  make.  Action  is  always  more 
expensive  than  non-action.  If  s  important  to  understand  that  on  prime  time  TV 
there  is  precious  little  violence.  Confirmably,  there  is  less  violence  now  than  there 
was  a  decade  ago.  Indeed,  when  advisories  are  inserted  this  fall,  only  a  handful  will 
carry  those  advisories  in  network  prime  time.  Movies  on  networks  in  prime  time  are 
sternly  edited  for  language,  sensuality  and  violence. 

But  if  there  is  violence  on  TV,  where  is  it?  In  addition  to  the  evening  and  local 
newscasts,  viewers  may  see  violent  stories  on  'Made-for-TV  movies,  Siose  films 
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which  are  made  for  TV  as  opposed  to  the  theatre.  Many  of  these  stories  are  taken 
from  real-life  events,  events  first  introduced  to  the  public  as  news  stories,  and  con- 
tain some  recreations  of  what  people  may  regard  as  'violent.'  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams would  carry  an  Advisory.  But  the  top  25  most  popular  network  series  pro- 
gram contain  no  violence. 

But  it  is  indispensable  to  try  to  define  what  we're  talking  about — ^what  is  'too 
much  violence?'  I  keep  asking  that  question  else  we  speak  ambiguously.  How  do  pro- 
ducers, the  Congress,  special  interest  groups,  networks,  cable,  etc.  understand  the 
'rules  of  the  game?'  Also,  it  is  of  more  than  casual  concern  to  make  the  specific  con- 
nection that  violence  on  TV  actually  causes  violence  in  the  street.  The  key  question 
to  be  asked  of  researchers  is:  Is  it  confirmed  by  scientific  assay  that  little  tots  of 
four,  five  or  six  who  watch  what  are  called  'violent  programs'  and  then  display  ag- 
gressive behavior,  still  retain  these  aggressive  images  ten,  fifteen  years  later  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  become  criminals,  killers,  rapists  or  perpetrators  of  other  anti- 
social behavior? 

Question.  The  industry  rightfiilly  acknowledges  its  success  in  reducing  the  popu- 
larity of  smoking  and  drugs  in  their  productions.  How,  in  your  view,  did  you  do  it? 

Answer.  We  organized  meetings  with  the  creative  community.  We  talked  about 
what  we  ought  to  try  to  do  to  reduce  use  of  drugs,  alcohol  and  smoking.  No  coercion. 
No  threats.  No  legislation  or  intervention  by  the  government.  Simple  conversation 
about  some  societal  problems,  and  social  responsibility. 

Question.  Many  of  the  networks  and  cable  executives  say  Hollywood  sets  the 
tone — when  movies  are  violent,  TV  follows.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  this? 

Answer.  We  need  to  get  the  numbers  straight.  A  little  over  400,000  people  go  to 
movies  in  theaters  each  day.  Some  100  million  people  watch  TV  each  day,  or  about 
250  times  more  than  go  to  movies.  The  average  American  goes  to  the  movies  a  little 
over  four  times/year,  or  about  eight  hours  annually.  The  average  American  will 
watch  TV  almost  1,500  hours  each  year. 

So,  if  Hollywood  sets  the  tone  why  would  TV  have  to  follow  given  the  massive 
mountain  of  viewers  TV  has  contrasted  with  an  unimpressive  number  who  go  to 
theaters? 

The  fact  is  that  we  make  all  kinds  of  movies,  movies  with  violent  themes,  and 
movies  with  non-violent  themes — and  neither  guarantees  box  office  success.  A  re- 
cently completed  study  found  that  41  percent  of  PG-rated  films  grossed  $20  million 
or  more,  but  only  27  percent  of  R-rated  films  reached  $20  million.  And  the  gulf  be- 
tween these  two  ratings  gets  wider  as  we  look  at  films  that  were  more  successful. 
A  movie  rated  PG  is  almost  3  times  more  likely  to  reach  $100  milUon  than  a  film 
rated  R.  These  figures  will  not  be  lost  on  the  entrepreneurs  who  make  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Question.  Do  you  have  a  studio  equivalent  to  the  network's  standards  and  prac- 
tices division? 

Answer.  Networks  have  'standards  and  practices'  divisions  because  TV  comes  into 
the  home  uninvited.  To  go  to  a  theater  requires  a  deliberate  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  customer.  There  is  no  surprise.  Moreover,  movies  are  rated  to  give  advance 
cautionary  warnings  to  parents  so  they  can  make  their  own  judgments  about  films 
they  want  their  children  to  see  or  not  see.  Going  to  the  movies  levies  on  movie-goers 
an  individual  choice.  Not  so  on  TV. 

Of  course,  many  TV  shows  are  made  by  studios.  Studio  executives  and  production 
executives  review  scripts  as  parents  and  members  of  the  community.  And  while  we 
do  not  have  standards  and  practices  departments,  each  episode  of  every  show  is 
made  in  Consultation  with  the  standards  and  practices  experts  fi"om  the  network 
that  will  air  the  show. 

Question.  Do  you  have  a  written  policy  to  guide  your  writers  and  producers? 

Answer.  There  are,  to  my  knowledge,  no  written  guidelines,  that  is,  no  fixed, 
unrevisable  instructions. 

But  because  the  TV  shows  that  we  make  are  going  to  air  on  one  of  the  networks, 
producers  are  aware  of  and  consult  the  written  guidelines  used  by  the  networks. 

Feature  films  are  often  made  with  a  target  rating  in  mind.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
contracts  to  require  a  director  to  deliver  a  film  that  will  earn  a  PG-13.  Those  prac- 
tical concerns  weigh  heavily  on  a  filmmaker  during  production. 

Question.  Do  you  screen  promos  that  air  on  TV  for  violence? 

Answer.  Yes.  Under  the  movie  rating  system,  not  only  the  fims  individually  rated, 
but  all  advertising  material  (TV  trailers,  theater  trailers,  print  and  promotional  ma- 
terial) must  pass  inspection  by  the  Advertising  Administration  of  the  rating  system. 
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In  order  to  certify  the  movie  rating,  the  producer  must  comply  with  the  Advertising 
Administration's  decision.  Promos  for  TV  shows  and  Movies  of  the  Week  are  made 
by  the  network  that  is  going  to  air  the  show. 

Question.  What  happens  when  you  sell  things  directly  to  the  independents,  cable, 
or  the  affiliates? 

Answer.  Movies  that  go  to  HBO,  SHOWTIME,  the  pay-cable  networks,  exhibit  the 
movies  uncut.  Pay-cable  is  brought  into  the  home  by  invitation,  that  is,  the  family 
must  specifically  order  these  pay-cable  networks,  which  are  priced  above  and  beyond 
cable  subscription.  Note  that  many  cable  networks  have  their  own  standards  and 
practices  departments. 

Independents  and  affiliates  usually  request  adjustments  to  movies  as  they  find 
suitable  to  their  audiences  in  their  local  area.  Ajid  when  they  buy  TV  shows  "off 
the  rack,"  they  have  a  good  sense  of  the  theme  of  a  series  and  can  exercise  complete 
control  by  refusing  to  buy  certain  programs. 


Warner  Bros., 
Burbank,  CA,  July  29,  1993. 
Senator  Paul  Simon, 
Washington,  DC. 

Via  fax:  202-224-0868. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  I  hope  this  will  help  you. 
I'm  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  on  Sunday. 
Warmest  regards, 

(Initialed)    Leslie  Moonves 

(Typed)    Lesue  Moonves. 


Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Paul  Simon  and  the  Responses  of  Leslie 

Moonves 

Question.  During  the  June  8th  hearing,  your  panel  noted  that  some  of  the  most 
popular  programs  are  sitcoms  and  nonviolent  shows.  If  this  is  true,  why  do  we  see 
so  much  violence  in  the  movies  and  other  t.v.  shows? 

Answer.  First,  many  movies  of  the  week  (MOWs)  deal  with  violent  themes  as  con- 
trasted with  weekly  emsodic  series  television,  so  we  should  distinguish  at  aU  times 
between  these  two  different  forms  of  entertainment.  In  addition,  the  movies,  i.e., 
feature  films,  are  an  entirely  different  subject  on  which  I  would  defer  to  my  col- 
league. Jack  Valenti. 

Having  said  that,  however,  let  me  respond  more  directly.  There  is  no  den3dng  that 
violence  does  have  some  audience  appeal.  Historically,  the  MOW  telling  the  story 
of  a  real  life  crime,  for  example,  has  drawn  audiences  extremely  well.  However,  the 
trend  of  audience  tastes  is  slowly  changing  toward  less  and  nonviolent  program- 
ming. Along  with  this  shift,  our  own  attitudes  and  programming  choices  are  chang- 
ing— not  only  to  keep  up  with  our  audiences,  but  for  some  other  very  important  rea- 
sons. After  all,  we  Uve  in — and  love — our  society;  we're  parents  too.  But,  like  chang- 
ing the  course  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  sensitizing  and  changing  the  attitudes  of  every- 
one in  this  large  and  diverse  industry  that  we  are  in  takes  time.  If  anything, 
though,  that  commitment  to  change  will  be  cemented  by  the  success  of  nonviolent 
programming.  The  recent  success  of  the  movie  "Fried  Green  Tomatoes,"  for  example, 
taught  us  all  about  shifting  audience  preferences. 

Question.  Is  violence  cheaper  to  make? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.  Obviously,  when  you  look  at  some  of  the  major  motion 
pictvires,  e.g.,  "Terminator  2,"  the  use  of  special  effects  to  depict  violence  will  cost 
a  great  deal  more.  However,  there  have  also  been  extremely  low  budget  movies 
where  violence  has  been  the  major  selUng  point,  such  as  the  "Friday  the  13th"  series 
of  movies.  So,  as  with  any  other  type  of  film  cost,  violence  costs  can  run  the  gamut. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  television  programming. 

Question.  The  industry  rightfully  acknowledges  its  success  in  reducing  the  popu- 
larity of  smoking  and  drugs  in  their  productions.  How,  in  yovir  view,  did  you  do  it? 

Answer.  The  industry,  as  a  whole,  does  have  a  social  conscience  without  a  great 
deal  of  prodding  from  the  government  or  any  other  activists  group.  Through  simple 
networking  and  discussion,  we  were  able  to  make  the  people  in  this  community 
aware  that  this  message  should  be  told  and  it  was. 
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Question.  Many  of  the  network  and  cable  executives  say  Hollywood  sets  the  tone- 
when  movies  are  violent,  TV  follows,  What  are  your  thoughts  on  this? 

Answer.  There  is  no  question  that  in  many  instances  television  series  grasp  on 
to  the  success  of  recent  feature  films.  However,  that  is  far  from  alwavs  the  case. 
A  wide  variety  of  situation  comedies  and  dramas,  not  to  mention  game  shows,  "mag- 
azine" shows  and  talk  shows  are  spawned  and  developed  from  TVs  own  creativity. 
In  fact,  many  shows — especially  MOWs — come  from  real  Ufe  stories — ^the  public  is 
first  introduced  to  the  event  dxiring  the  local  news,  often  times  in  great  detail. 

Question.  Could  you  please  explain  the  exact  process  your  studio  follows  when 
considering  program  development? 

Answer.  Our  studio  tries  to  give  the  networks  programming  that  will  fill  their 
various  needs  depending  on  night  of  the  week,  time  of  the  evening,  and  the  demo- 
graphic groups  both  sought  and  available  at  that  time.  There  is  nothing  like  a  rigid, 
formal  process.  Rather,  we  have  an  ongoing  relationship  with  each  network  and  con- 
tinuous discussion  with  their  executives  and  standards  and  practices  experts  about 
tailoring  our  efforts  to  their  requirements.  In  many  ways,  it's  like  any  other  indus- 
try trying  to  please  its  customers. 

Question.  Do  you  have  a  studio  equivalent  to  the  network's  standards  and  prac- 
tices division? 

Answer.  We  do  not  have  a  formalized  standards  and  practices  division.  However, 
we  do  have  extremely  active  studio  development  executives  who  are  monitoring 
these  issues  and  who  work  very  closely  with  our  network  clients.  An  important  part 
of  their  jobs  is  to  alert  senior  executives  about  programming  that  may  be  heading 
into  problem  areas.  A  much  lower  threshold  of  violence  is  now  being  added  to  their 
"tripwire"  responsibilities. 

Question.  Do  you  have  a  written  policy  to  guide  your  writers  and  producers? 

Answer.  We  do  not  have  a  written  policy  for  writers  and  producers. 

Question.  Do  you  screen  promos  that  air  on  TV  for  violence? 

Answer.  All  promos  for  our  television  shows  originate  with  the  networks.  We  do 
get  to  see  them,  and  of  course  try  to  lobby  for  the  ones  we  feel  would  best  promote 
our  shows.  We  clearly  can — and  have — given  them  our  opinion  on  violent  content 
and  the  placement  of  particular  promos.  Ultimately,  however,  the  networks  deter- 
mine the  content  and  placement  of  promos. 

Question.  While  I  know  that  the  networks,  through  their  standards  and  practices 
divisions,  edit  your  products  when  they  are  to  be  shown,  what  happens  when  you 
sell  things  directly  to  the  independents,  cable,  or  the  affiliates? 

Answer.  Obviously,  since  they  oflen  do  not  have  the  equivalent  of  a  network 
standards  and  practices  division,  we  take  additional  pains  to  police  ourselves.  How- 
ever, having  said  that,  I  must  say  that  they,  like  the  networks,  have  ultimate  con- 
trol of  what  they  purchase,  what  is  shown  and  how  it  is  edited  to  be  shown  on  their 
outlets. 


Paramount  Pictures, 

Television  Group, 
Hollywood,  CA  June  30,  1993. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Simon, 
17.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  16th  and  for  the  series 
of  follow-up  questions  you  raised  on  the  subject  of  violence  on  television.  As  I  wrote 
to  you  earlier,  I  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  Washington  and  testifying 
before  your  subcommittee.  The  hearings  provided  both  a  useful  forum  for  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  a  vivid  reminder  that  you  expect  the  industry  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities by  addressing  the  issue  in  a  meaningml  way. 

We  are  proceeding,  I  believe,  on  the  right  track.  On  behalf  of  Paramount,  let  ine 
respond  to  your  questions  by  first  describing  the  path  we  are  taking  to  address  this 
important  issue.  Then  I  will  attempt  to  directly  answer  the  follow-up  questions  you 

posed.  .       .  J    I, 

Paramount  is  no  late  comer  when  it  comes  to  critical  self-examination  and  the 
search  for  solutions,  not  only  to  the  portrayal  of  violence,  but  also  to  the  larger  issue 
of  incorporating  human  values  in  television  programming.  We  hold  annual  day-long 
development  seminars  with  our  creative  teams  (executives,  writers,  producers  and 
directors)  during  which  we  both  discuss  the  difficxilties  in  achieving  greater  sensitiv- 
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ity  tx)  these  issues  and  encourage  their  efforts  to  overcome  them.  In  addition,  on  this 
Thursday  through  the  auspices  of  Paulist  Productions  and  the  Humanitas  Founda- 
tion, which  operate  under  the  direction  of  Father  Bud  Kieser,  we  are  conducting  a 
four-hour  conference  which  will  be  an  intensive  seminar  on  incorporating  human 
values  in  television  with  special  attention  focused  on  developing  a  humanistic  and 
responsible  approach  to  the  portrayal  of  violence  in  dramatic  programming.  As  I 
noted  in  my  statement  to  your  subcommittee.  Father  Kieser  has  conducted  similar 
seminars  at  the  broadcast  networks  and  the  discussions  were  lively  and  productive. 

We  do  not  regard  these  exercises  as  token  gestures  in  response  to  Congressional 
concerns.  They  are,  I  can  assure  you,  exacting  and  serious  in  their  applications  and 
in  their  expected  results.  We  will  continue  fiiese  meetings  as  part  of  our  ongoing 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  television  programming  for  our  viewing  audience. 

Paramount's  television  programming  consists  largely  of  situation  comedies,  popu- 
lar news/reality  formats  and  talk  shows.  These  genres  are,  for  the  most  part,  inher- 
ently non-violent.  In  fact,  of  the  30  &  172  hours  of  weekly  television  entertainment 
we  are  producing  for  the  upcoming  season,  there  are  only  five  dramatic  hours  which 
include  "action". 

Often  "action"  is  equated  with  gratuitous  violence,  and  sometimes  deservedly  so, 
but  when  we  address  the  question  of  violence  on  television,  we  ask  our  producers 
to  critically  examine  the  context  of  the  violence  portrayed.  Is  it  integral  to  tiie  dra- 
matic story  being  told?  Is  the  violence  depicted  as  harmless  or  inconsequential?  Are 
we  portraying  the  de-humanizing  aspect  of  violence  on  botti  the  object  and  its  per- 
petrator? These  are  high  standards  which  are  rigorously  applied. 

In  addition  to  these  "in-studio"  seminars,  we  are  looking  forward  to  participating 
in  the  August  2nd  industry-wide  conference  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  forthcoming 
guild  meetings  sponsored  by  the  MPAA. 

The  approach  which  offers  the  greatest  promise  of  success,  I  believe,  lies  in  vol- 
untary industry  action  at  the  script  development  or  story-telling  stage,  not  govern- 
ment intrusion  into  the  heart  of  the  creative  and  artistic  process.  The  danger  of  the 
latter  covu"se  carries  with  it  a  burden  which  a  free  society  simply  cannot  shoulder. 
There  is  a  place  for  parental  advisories  on  violent  programs,  but  we  beUeve  the  most 
effective  approach,  our  "first  line  of  defense",  is  to  address  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  involved  in  creating  television  entertainment.  I  hope  you  agree. 

Now,  let  me  try  to  respond  to  the  specific  questions  you  have  raised  in  your  letter. 

Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Paul  Simon  and  the  Responses  of  Kerry 

McCluggage 

Question  1.  Why  do  we  see  so  much  violence  on  television  shows?  Is  violence 
cheaper  to  make? 

Answer.  At  the  outset  I  would  note  that  veir  few  television  programs  contain 
what  can  fairly  be  described  as  gratuitous  violence.  Having  said  Siat,  dramatic 
story-telUng  through  the  ages  has  continually  depicted  the  struggle  between  good 
and  evil,  and  often  this  results  in  violent  confrontations.  You  have  asked  us  to  con- 
sider the  allegedly  negative  impact  of  the  portrayal  of  TV  violence  on  our  society. 
In  fairness,  let  us  also  consider  the  positive  influence  of  these  morality  plays.  They 
deliver  socially  positive  messages  which  can  include  reinforcing  respect  for  law-and- 
order,  building  faith  in  our  judicial  system  and  creating  heroic  role  models  or  our 
youth.  Others  address  some  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day  which  should  be 
covered  on  television,  such  as  drug  abuse,  discrimination  and  broken  families.  Like 
it  or  not,  violence  is  often  an  integral  element  to  the  telling  of  these  stories. 

Violence,  in  general,  is  not  cheaper  to  produce.  It  usually  requires  additional  cam- 
eras and  coverage  (multiple  takes),  expensive  stunt  work  and  special  effects,  and 
significantly  more  shooting  time.  Often  when  a  network  insists  on  more  "action"  in 
a  dramatic  hour,  the  discussion  can  center  more  on  the  financial  impact  tJian  on 
the  propriety  of  the  action  in  the  overall  context  of  the  story  being  told. 

Question  2.  The  industry  rightfully  acknowledges  its  success  in  reducing  the  popu- 
larity of  smoking  and  drugs  in  their  productions.  How,  in  your  view,  did  you  do  it? 

Answer.  Primarily,  the  industry  successfully  addressed  these  issues  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  are  suggesting  here:  a  critical  self-examination  leading  to  voluntary 
guidelines  for  program  producers  and  distributors. 

Question  3.  Many  of  the  network  and  cable  executives  say  Hollywood  sets  the 
tone — when  movies  are  violent,  TV  follows.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  this? 

Answer.  I  don't  necessarily  agree  with  the  premise,  but  if  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery,  this  process  has  been  a  two-way  street  between  the  two 
medixims.  For  every  example  of  a  television  show  that  attempts  to  emulate  a  sue- 
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cessful  movie,  one  can  find  examples  of  movies  that  are  imitating  the  success  of  tele- 
vision programs. 

Question  4.  Covild  you  please  explain  the  exact  process  your  studio  follows  when 
considering  program  development?  Do  you  have  a  studio  equivalent  to  the  network's 
standards  and  practices  division?  Do  you  have  a  written  policy  to  guide  your  writers 
and  producers?  Do  you  screen  promos  that  air  on  TV  for  violence? 

Answer.  In  my  general  remarks,  I've  tried  to  address  how  our  studio  handles  the 
development  process.  It  begins  with  the  idea,  usually  bom  in  the  fertile  imagination 
of  our  writer-producers.  This  idea  is  refined  and  shaped  to  enhance  its  commercial 
and  financial  viability  while  striving  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Ultimately,  this  idea  must  be  sold,  either  to  the  networks — broadcast  or 
cable — or  directly  to  stations  in  the  case  of  first-run  syndication. 

In  regards  to  your  question  regarding  standards  and  practices,  on  network  pro- 
ductions we  work  with  the  network  standards  and  practices  divisions.  On  first-run 
programs,  we  conduct  an  internal  review  led  by  our  lawyers  and  the  creative  execu- 
tives that  supervise  production.  Similarly,  on  promos,  the  network  assxunes  respon- 
sibility for  these  on  all  network  shows.  On  first-run  programs,  we  conduct  our  own 
internal  review  of  all  promotional  materials. 

Question  5.  While  I  know  that  the  networks,  through  their  standards  and  prac- 
tices divisions,  edit  your  products  when  they  are  to  be  shown,  what  happens  when 
you  sell  things  directly  to  the  independents,  cable,  or  the  affiliates? 

Answer.  The  networks,  through  their  standards  and  practices  departments,  ask 
the  studios  to  implement  change  to  programs  in  order  to  make  them  "acceptable  for 
broadcast".  It  is  up  to  the  studios  and  their  production  teams  to  implement  those 
changes,  although  the  networks  can  directly  make  any  additional  changes  they 
deem  necessary. 

Cable  networks  operate  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  broadcast  networks.  In  regards 
to  a  first-run  syndicated  product,  the  programs  are  largely  self-regulated,  but  tem- 
pered by  several  market  forces.  First,  stations  may  reject  any  individual  episode  for 
content  reasons.  Second,  all  our  productions  are  pre-screened  by  advertising  agen- 
cies and/or  "rep"  firms  that  review  programs  on  behalf  or  their  commercial  sponsors. 
Third,  as  previously  noted,  we  conduct  our  own  internal  review  and  fourth,  we  ag- 
gressively soUcit  and  monitor  audience  reaction  to  our  product. 

Senator,  I  hope  you  find  these  responses  useful.  Please  don't  hesitate  to  call  or 
write  if  you  have  any  questions  or  want  to  discuss  these  matters  in  greater  depth. 
We  appreciate  your  encouragement  and  support  for  the  consciousness  raising  and 
critical  self-examination  activities  now  underway  not  only  at  Paramount  but 
throughout  the  industry.  We  will  continue  to  move  forward  in  this  constructive  di- 
rection and  I  am  hopeful  the  results  of  these  efforts  should  soon  be  evident  on  Amer- 
ica's television  screens. 
Warm  Regards, 

(Signed)    Kerry  McCluggage 

(Typed)    KERRY  McCluggage. 


Universal  Television, 
Universal  City,  CA.  July  14,  1993. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Simon, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon,  This  response  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  16th. 

Before  I  respond  to  yovu-  specific  questions,  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  efforts  in  maintaining  an  amicable  and  constructive  atmosphere  in 
your  hearings  on  the  issue  of  television  violence.  The  best  opportunity  to  arrive  at 
an  industry-wide  consensus  is  by  this  focused  but  even-handed  approach.  My  associ- 
ates at  Universal  Television  and  I  look  forward  to  the  challenge  involved  and  will 
participate  actively  in  the  discussions  ahead. 

We  have  considered  and  have  the  following  responses  to  your  specific  questions: 

Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Paul  Simon  and  the  Responses  of  Ned  Nalle 

Question  1.  During  the  June  8th  hearing,  your  panel  noted  that  some  of  the  most 
popular  programs  are  sitcoms  and  other  nonviolent  shows.  If  this  is  true,  why  do 
we  see  so  much  violence  in  the  movies  and  other  t.v.  shows?  Is  violence  cheaper  to 
make? 
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Answer.  For  logistical  and  time  reasons,  there  is  no  question  that  the  physical 
production  of  action  is  more  expensive  than  filming  "talking  heads."  I  am  certain 
that  all  the  others  to  whom  you  addressed  your  inquiry  will  concur. 

Television  networks  ususdly  present  a  portfolio  of  programming  types  to  their 
viewers.  Public  taste  is  a  cyclical  phenomenon  and  recent  viewer  appetites  have 
lately  demanded  more  comedic  and  informational  entertainment,  with  less  call  for 
the  dramatic  form. 

In  general,  the  few  dramatic  hours  in  production  tend  to  include  "action"  as  op- 
posed to  gratuitous  violence.  The  word  "gratuitous"  is  defined  as  an  act  that  is  un- 
warranted or  not  called  for  by  the  ciraimstances.  For  Universal  Television  series, 
we  have  a  policy  of  "no  gratuitous  violence."  If  ever  a  character  resorts  to  violence, 
then  the  instigator  generally  pays  a  stiff"  price  for  such  an  offense.  As  I  mentioned 
in  my  testimony  last  montii,  our  poUcy  further  dictates  that  if  violence  is  ever 
deemed  necessary  in  the  telling  oi  the  story,  it  should  be  portrayed  within  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  and  common  sense.  When  we  produce  dramas,  we  make  a  con- 
scious effort  to  resolve  volatile  conflicts  with  nonviolent  acts,  such  as  moral  suasion. 

Question  2.  The  industry  rightfully  acknowledges  its  success  in  reducing  the  popu- 
larity of  smoking  and  drugs  in  their  productions.  How,  in  your  view,  did  you  do  it? 

Answer.  Oiu*  producers  simply  elected  to  reduce  the  occvurences  of  cigarettes  and 
drugs  in  the  scripts,  partly  for  conscientious  reasons,  and  partly  because  depictions 
on  television  tend  to  mirror  our  societal  culture.  For  example,  as  Americans  started 
to  smoke  less,  our  television  characters  began  reflecting  this  trend. 

Oiu-  success  in  reducing  the  popularity  of  smoking  and  drugs  was  achieved  from 
a  consensus  within  the  industry  to  reduce  demonstration  of  smoking  and  drug  use. 
We  believe  a  similar  approach  will  best  serve  in  the  case  of  violence  as  well. 

Question  3.  Many  of  the  network  and  cable  executives  say  Hollywood  sets  the 
tone — ^when  movies  are  violent,  TV  follows,  what  are  your  thoughts  on  this? 

Answer.  The  above  statement  is  not  necessarily  true.  While  some  movies  are  vio- 
lent, few  prime  time  television  programs  contain  violence.  Network  "standards  and 
{)ractices"  and  lower  television  budgets  do  not  often  allow  producers  to  realize  vio- 
ence  or  action  comparable  to  motion  pictures.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  which  medium, 
film  or  television,  sets  the  tone  for  the  other.  Whereas  some  TV  producers  find  inspi- 
ration for  new  series  in  motion  pictures  they  have  seen,  movies  sometimes  copy  tele- 
vision programs,  as  evidenced  by  the  theatrical  emulations  of  television  inspirations 
such  as  Wayne's  World,  Addams  Family,  Dragnet,  and  the  upcoming  releases  of  The 
Flintstones  and  The  Beverly  Hillbillies. 

Question  4.  Could  you  please  explain  the  exact  process  your  studio  follows  when 
considering  program  development?  Do  you  have  a  studio  equivalent  to  the  network's 
standards  and  practices  division?  Do  you  have  a  written  policy  to  guide  yovu*  writers 
and  producers?  Do  you  screen  promos  that  air  on  TV  for  violence? 

Answer.  Initially,  producers  approach  us  with  their  creative  ideas  for  a  show.  We 
employ  writers  and  producers  who  have  the  same  goal  as  this  studio  to  create  qual- 
ity programs  that  are  entertaining  and  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  The  best 
ideas  are  presented  to  a  network  whom,  if  interested,  will  order  a  script  and  then 
possibly  a  filmed  pilot  or  series  prototype.  Upon  evaluation  of  tiie  pilot,  the  network 
will  then  decide  whether  to  place  the  show  on  its  schedule,  and  order  additional  epi- 
sodes. 

By  industry  practice.  Universal  Television  collaborates  with  the  networks'  stand- 
ards divisions.  With  regard  to  first-run  programs,  which  we  distribute  and  in  which 
we  sell  advertising  time,  our  creative  executives  guide  our  writers  and  producers  fol- 
lowing policies  similar  to  the  networks'. 

The  networks  prepare  on-air  promos  for  our  productions  which  are  generally  not 
reviewed  by  our  executives.  We  generally  review  only  the  on-air  promos  for  our  first- 
run  syndication  product  that  we  prepare. 

Question  5.  While  I  know  that  the  networks,  through  their  standards  and  prac- 
tices divisions,  edit  your  products  when  they  are  to  be  shown,  what  happens  when 
you  sell  things  directly  to  the  independents,  cable  or  the  affiliates? 

Answer.  In  addition  to  our  internal  policing  of  program  standards,  independent 
and  affiliate  stations  have  their  own  review  process  and  could  conceivably  reject  a 
program  for  content  problems.  Other  marketplace  forces  influence  program  content 
as  well.  For  example,  some  advertisers  are  reluctant  to  associate  themselves  with 
programs  perceived  as  "violent." 

In  closing,  we  at  Universal  believe  we  do  have  a  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  to  tell  stories  within  the  boundaries  of  good  taste.  We  are  ready  and  eager 
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to  voluntarily  participate  next  month  in  the  industry  sessions  regarding  television 
violence. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)    Ned  Nalle 

(Typed)    Ned  Nalle. 


WKYT-TV, 
A  CBS  Affill^te, 
Lexington,  KY.  August  10,  1993. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Simon, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
at  the  Constitution  Subcommittee's  oversight  hearing  on  television  violence  on  June 
8.  I  would  like  to  commend  you,  Senator  Kohl,  and  your  colleagues  for  the  leader- 
ship you  have  shown  in  raising  awareness  throughout  the  television  and  program 
production  industries  on  this  important  issue.  I  believe  local  broadcasters  are  con- 
cerned about  and  are  committed  to  playing  a  role  in  avoiding  gratuitous  depictions 
of  violence  on  television. 

As  I  emphasized  in  my  testimony,  however,  local  broadcast  stations  are  but  one 
part  of  a  complicated  mosaic,  and  success  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  involve- 
ment and  commitment  of  all  segments  of  the  television  industry,  particularly  those 
program  suppUers  upon  whom  stations  are  dependent  and  those  with  whom  they 
vigorously  compete  for  viewers.  For  this  reason  we  welcomed,  and  participated  in, 
the  August  2  meeting  in  Los  Angeles. 

Subsequent  to  the  June  8  hearing,  you  asked  me  to  respond  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  views  of  stations  af&liated  with  the  major  networks  on  the 
issue  of  television  violence.  I  should  preface  my  response  by  noting  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  generalizations  of  any  kind  concerning  the  more  than  609  stations  affiliated 
with  the  three  major  networks,  ranging  from  the  largest  markets  in  the  country  to 
the  smallest.  Moreover,  programming  standards  have  not  been  issues  upon  which 
the  affiliates  of  the  three  networks  historically  have  coordinated  their  views  or  prac- 
tices. Nevertheless,  I  have  endeavored,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  respond  to  your  in- 
quiries. 

Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Paul  Simon  and  the  Responses  of  Ralph  W. 

Gabbard 

Question  1.  Do  affiliates  have  their  own  standards  and  practices  departments?  If 
not,  how  are  decisions  about  program  content  made? 

Answer.  As  you  know,  each  of  the  networks,  which  have  considerably  more  re- 
sovu-ces  than  their  affiliated  stations  and  provide  the  great  msyority  of  tiieir  prime 
time  proCTamming,  has  a  standards  and  practices  department.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  amhated  stations  that  have  separate  standards  and  practices  departments 
as  such.  Rather,  a  senior  station  official,  the  programming  director  in  larger  sta- 
tions, the  general  manager  and/or  station  manager  in  smaller  stations,  will  perform 
this  function.  The  general  manager  of  each  station  is,  of  coxirse,  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  these  decisions. 

Question  2.  Are  the  affiliates  under  any  contractual  agreement  to  accept  the  pro- 
motions for  the  network's  programming?  Do  you  screen  your  promotions  for  violent 
material? 

Answer.  AffiUation  agreements  between  local  broadcast  stations  and  the  three 
major  networks  generalfy  reqviire  a  station  to  broadcast  promotional  announcements 
for  network  programming  that  is  to  be  aired  on  the  station  subject  to  the  station's 
general  right,  as  provided  for  under  the  FCC's  Rules  and  in  standard  contract 
clauses  in  affiliation  agreements,  to  delete  material  which  the  station  reasonably  be- 
lieves is  unsuitable  or  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  While  stations  endeavor  to 
prescreen  individual  promotions,  tiiey  tj^ically  are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  by  the  networks  due  to  time  constraints  prior  to  their  broadcast.  Local  broad- 
casters, however,  have  worked  with  the  networks  to  ensure  that  in  general  network 
programming,  including  promotions,  does  not  contain  gratuitous  violence.  They  will 
continue  to  convey  tliis  aesire  to  the  networks  and  wul  encourage  the  networks  to 
afford  their  affiliated  stations  a  greater  opportunity  to  screen  promotional  material 
prior  to  broadcast. 
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Question  3.  Some  affiliates  air  reality-based  programs  during  the  early  evening 
hours.  Why  are  they  run  during  this  time  period? 

Answer.  Reality-based  programming  is  both  economical  to  produce  and,  appar- 
ently, quite  popular  with  viewers.  A  recent  article  in  Broadcasting  &  Cable  maga- 
zine, at  26-27  (April  12,  1993),  stated  that  "the  public's  appetite  for  reality  -and  its 
hybrids  seems  only  to  be  growing."  Reality-based  programming  has  also  become  a 
staple  of  the  networks  in  prime  time,  e.g.,  CBS's  "Rescue  911",  Fox's  "Cops". 

The  programming  is  run  in  the  early  evening  hours  by  some  affiliates  in  part  be- 
cause of  certain  requirements  of  the  FCC's  prime  time  access  rule.  This  rule  applies 
to  affiliated  stations  in  the  top  50  markets  and  dictates  that  these  stations  not  air 
either  network  programming  or  "off-network"  programming  (syndicated  program- 
ming which  aired  initially  on  one  of  the  major  networks)  for  at  least  one  hour  of 
prime  time  each  week  night.  Because  the  networks  have  chosen  to  program  between 
8  p.m.  to  11  p.m.,  in  most  markets,  the  local  affiliate  "access  hoxir"  is  7  p.m.  to  8 
p.m.  for  the  eastern  and  pacific  time  zones  (and  6  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  for  the  central  and 
mountain  time  zones). 

WhUe  some  affiliates  have  the  resources  and  ability  to  produce  local  programming 
for  airing  during  the  access  hour,  the  vast  majority  of  even  top  50  stations  must 
rely  on  whatever  first-run  sjoidicated  programs  are  available  for  airing  during  the 
access  hour.  Many  stations,  including  my  own  station,  WKYT-TV  in  Lexington, 
broadcast  access  sjTidicated  programming,  such  as  Jeopardy  and  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
which  is  not  reality-  based.  There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  such  programs  avail- 
able, however,  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  remaining  product  is  reality-based 
programming. 

Question  4.  What  do  you  think  of  rating  television  programming? 

Answer.  Like  other  broadcasters,  including  all  the  major  networks,  affiliates  have 
serious  reservations  concerning  proposals  to  rate  television  programming.  The  prac- 
tical problems  imposed  by  such  a  system  would  be  enormously  burdensome.  Com- 
pared to  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America's  task  of  rating  approximately 
450  movies  a  year,  the  television  industry  would  face  the  daunting  if  not  insur- 
mountable task  of  assigning  ratings  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours  of  program- 
ming that  is  broadcast  every  year  over  television  and  cable  channels.  In  addition 
to  the  sheer  volume  of  programs,  the  task  of  rating  programs  would  be  exacerbated 
by  the  time  constraints  and  last-minute  changes  to  programs  and  scheduling  that 
characterizes  the  television  industry. 

Yet  another  problem  is  selecting  who  is  to  undertake  this  task.  Certainly  it  is  in- 
advisable for  the  government  to  get  into  the  business  of  making  the  content-based, 
subjective  judgments  involved  in  rating  television  programming.  There  is  no  appar- 
ent non-governmental  organization  or  group  that  could  take  on  this  monumental  job 
on  behalf  of  an  industry  that  is  so  much  more  diverse  and  decentralized  compared 
to  the  movie  industry.  Assigning  the  task  to  each  member  of  the  industry  would 
raise  its  own  set  of  problems:  How  would  ratings  be  appUed  in  any  sort  of  consistent 
fashion,  especially  given  the  competitive  environment  in  which  members  of  the  in- 
dustry operate?  Who  would  have  responsibility  for  rating  a  program  produced  by 
one  company,  aired  by  another,  and  then  aired  at  a  later  date  by  yet  another  com- 
pany perhaps  in  edited  form? 

On  a  more  fundamental  level  is  the  thicket  of  definitional  problems  involved  in 
rating  television  programs  for  their  violent  content.  The  depiction  of  violence  can 
play  an  integral  part  of  a  dramatic  story  and  serve  to  educate  viewers,  including 
children,  concerning  our  culture.  The  movies  "Lonesome  Dove"  and  "Roots"  con- 
tained scenes  of  violence,  but  surely  no  reasonable  person  would  stamp  these  won- 
derful movies  with  a  violent  rating.  While  admittedly  not  high  art,  I  also  don't  think 
a  slapstick  comedy  such  as  Rowan  and  Martin's  25th  Anniversary  "Laugh-In"  spe- 
cial warrants  such  a  rating  either.  A  rating  system  has  the  potential  for  painting 
with  too  broad  a  brush  and  chilling  the  creation  of  worthwhile  programming.  Brand- 
ed with  the  Scarlet  letter  of  a  violent  rating,  such  programming  could  very  well  lose 
the  support  of  advertisers  leery  of  being  marked  with  the  same  overbroad  label. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  contexts  in  which  violent  acts  may  at  times  be  depicted 
on  television.  Some  of  these  depictions  are  gratuitous  and  should  be  avoided,  but 
there  are  a  wide  variety  of  other  situations  where  it  is  entirely  appropriate  and, 
frankly,  harmless.  The  use  of  a  ratings  system  strikes  us  as  an  inflexible,  indis- 
criminate approach  to  a  problem  that  requires  sensitive,  individualized  judgments 
by  members  of  the  television  industry  and,  ultimately,  parents. 

Question  5.  How  do  you  feel  about  parental  advisories  before  violent  program- 
ming? 
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Answer.  Local  broadcasters  support  providing  parents  the  information  necessary 
to  allow  them  to  determine  whether  their  children  should  watch  a  particular  tele- 
vision program.  To  a  large  extent,  this  information  is  already  avaHaole.  We  believe 
most  parents  are  generafiy  familiar  with  the  nature  of  television  series  that  appear 
on  a  regular  basis.  Television  listings  that  appear  in  TV  Guide  and  the  local  news- 
paper also  provide  information  concerning  program  content.  In  addition  to  these 
sources,  parental  advisories  can  also  play  an  appropriate  role.  Local  broadcasters 
support  the  four-network  proposal  for  a  two-year  test  of  an  Advance  Parental  Advi- 
sory Plan.  We  believe  this  plan  strikes  a  proper  balance  between  the  creative  values 
that  are  so  important  to  broadcasters,  and  the  need  to  help  inform  viewers  of  the 
nature  of  particular  programs.  Local  broadcasters  will  be  working  with  the  networks 
in  implementing  and  fine-tuning  this  parental  advisory  plan. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Constitution  Sub- 
committee on  the  issue  of  television  violence.  If  you  have  any  further  questions, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)    Ralph  W.  Gabbard 

(Typed)    Ralph  W.  Gabbard. 

President  f  General  Manager. 


King  World  Productions,  Inc., 

New  York,  NY,  August  16,  1993. 
The  Honorable  Paul  Simon, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  I  am  enclosing  the  responses  to  the  follow-up  questions 
you  submitted  to  us  resulting  from  our  testimony,  on  behalf  of  King  World  Produc- 
tions, Inc.,  before  your  Subcommittee  on  June  8.  We  have  formatted  the  questions 
and  answers  so  that  they  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record  if  that  is  your 
preference. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    Stephen  W.  PaUey 

(Typed)    Stephen  W.  Palley. 


Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Paul  Simon  and  the  Responses  of  Stephen  W. 

Palley 

Question  1.  Have  you  or  your  representatives  participated  in  the  industry  meet- 
ings on  television  violence  held  thus  far?  Will  you  be  going  to  the  August  con- 
ference? 

Answer.  King  World  has  not  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  industry  meetings 
on  television  violence  held  thus  far,  and  was  not  invited  to  attend  the  August  con- 
ference. We  believe  that,  in  light  of  the  non-violent  nature  of  our  programming,  the 
organizers  of  these  meetings  have  concluded  that  our  participation  is  inappropriate. 
However,  we  will  continue  to  stay  abreast  of  the  proposals  that  emerge  from  those 
discussions  and  will,  as  appropriate,  make  our  views  known  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
television  industry. 

Question  2.  In  your  testimony  you  note  that  "the  American  Pubhc  has,  through 
its  viewing  preferences  and  habits,  made  clear  that  gratuitous  or  excessive  violence 
on  television  programs  is  unacceptable."  How  did  you  reach  this  conclusion? 

Answer.  We  base  this  conclusion  in  part  on  the  success  of  programs  such  as 
"Wheel  of  Fortune",  "Jeopardy !",  "The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show"  and  "Inside  Edition." 
As  noted  in  our  testimony  before  the  Committee,  these  programs  are  among  the 
most  successful  first-run  syndicated  programs  on  television,  and  none  of  them  in- 
volves gratuitous  or  excessive  violence.  Television  broadcasters  have  an  economic 
imperative  to  provide  programming  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  American  public;  and  we — and  the  television  stations  that  air  our  shows — are 
mindful  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  American  public  that  unnecessary  and  gra- 
tuitous violence  in  programming,  and  particularly  entertainment  programming,  is 
not  acceptable. 

Question  3.  How  does  King  World  handle  violent  content?  Has  King  World  adopt- 
ed the  network  guidelines  on  violence?  If  not,  why? 

Answer.  King  World  has  not  formally  adopted  the  networks  guidelines  on  vio- 
lence, for  several  reasons.  First,  we  believe  that  the  real  issue  is  not  whether  a  pro- 
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gram  distributor  has  guidelines,  but  rather  how  it  exercises  its  editorial  discretion 
in  the  evaluation  of  program  content  that  may  be  considered  violent.  Second,  the 
adoption  of  "violence  standards"  for  programs  Ukes  "Wheel  of  Fortune",  "Jeopardy !" 
or  "The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show"  would  be  meaningless.  In  the  case  of  "Inside  Edition", 
we  have  adopted  the  basic  principle  that  we  wiU  not  cover  violent  crime  for  its  own 
sake  or  for  the  sake  of  sensationalism,  nor  wiU  we  recreate  or  simulate  violent 
crime.  When  we  do  report  on  violence — as  was  the  case  in  the  Los  Angeles  riots — 
we  focus  on  the  consequences.  We  apply  this  poUcy  by  a  carefiil  and  thorough  review 
and  prescreening  of  each  segment  of  each  story  aired  on  "Inside  Edition.  We  note 
that  the  networks  have  recently  announced  a  new  policy  of  "parental  advisories." 
As  we  stated  in  owr  testimony  before  the  Committee,  in  the  rare  case  in  which 
graphic  or  upsetting  footage  must,  as  a  matter  of  editorial  responsibility,  be  shown 
on  Inside  Edition",  we  typically  insert  a  caution  into  the  program  that  the  upcom- 
ing story  might  be  inappropriate  for  children. 

Question  4.  Given  the  success  of  "Wheel  of  Fortune"  and  "Jeopardy !",  why  do  you 
think  violence  sells  so  well?  Is  violence  cheaper  to  make? 

Answer.  It  is  not  at  aU  clear  to  King  World  that  violence  sells.  Nor  is  the  case 
that  violent  programs  are  cheaper  to  produce  than  non-violent  ones.  It  is,  however, 
clear  to  us  the  diversity  of  programming  choice  is  an  important  value  and  that  edi- 
torial responsibility  is  central  to  the  production  of  all  types  of  programming. 


Association  of  Independent  Television  Stations,  Inc., 

Washington,  DC,  September  23,  1993. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Simon, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  Once  again  thank  you  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Constitution  Subcommittee  on  the  issue  of  television  violence.  On 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Television  Stations,  the  following  responds 
to  your  follow-up  questions. 

I  regret  the  delay  in  getting  this  information  to  you.  However,  the  nature  of  Inde- 
pendent television  requires  us  to  contact  every  station  individually.  Since  June,  the 
iNTV  staff  has  contacted  every  Independent  station  in  the  country,  including  those 
that  do  not  belong  to  INTV.  We  have  had  hundreds  of  telephone  calls  and  meetings 
discussing  the  importance  of  this  issue.  While  we  have  been  successfiil  in  getting 
the  message  out,  it  has  taken  some  time. 

Question  1.  Compliance  with  your  guidelines  on  violent  programming  is  voluntary. 
How  many  Independent  stations  have  adopted  the  program.  What  can  be  done  to 
encourage  those  who  haven't  adopted  guidelines  to  do  sor 

Answer.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  all  of  INTV  member  stations  have  adopted 
INTVs  guidelines  or  have  specific  station  guidelines  consistent  with  INTVs  stand- 
ards. This  represents  the  largest  segment  of  the  commercial  Independent  television 
industry. 

As  for  non-members,  53  stations  have  adapted  INTVs  guidelines  or  have  station 
standards  that  are  consistent  with  INTVs  guidelines.  There  are,  of  course,  numer- 
ous stations  that  are  not  members  of  INTV  that  may  be  categorized  as  "Independ- 
ent." However,  the  vast  majority  of  these  stations  broadcast  either  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, religious  or  shopping  format.  Accordingly,  many  non-member  stations  indi- 
cated that  INTVs  guidelines  are  not  relevant  to  their  program  format. 

We  will  continue  to  educate  our  member  and  non-member  stations  on  this  issue. 
INTV  views  its  program  as  a  continuing  process.  Obviously  we  cannot  force  or  re- 
quire any  station,  member  or  non-member,  to  adopt  guidelines  or  to  apply  them  in 
any  particular  way.  We  are,  of  course,  delighted  that  so  many  Independent  station 
have  adopted  guidelines,  and  we  are  confident  they  will  apply  them  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

Question  2.  How  many  Independent  stations  are  now  using  parental  advisories? 
Do  you  think  the  advisories  have  been  (or  will  be)  helpful? 

Answer.  Virtually  all  of  INTVs  members  are  providing  or  intend  to  provide  paren- 
tal advisories.  Only  two  stations  indicated  that  they  don't  use  parental  advisories 
because  they  don't  air  violent  programs.  The  53  non-member  stations  adopting 
INTVs  guidelines  indicated  that  they  are  providing  or  intend  to  employ  parental 
advisories. 

As  I  noted  in  my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  INTVs  board  of  directors 
spent  a  significant  amount  of  time  debating  the  efficacy  of  advisories  as  opposed  to 
a  ratings  system  for  television  shows.  We  concluded  that  a  ratings  system  was  not 
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feasible  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  very  nature  of  Independent  television  is  that 
programming  decisions  are  made  by  local  stations,  not  a  national  network  entity. 
As  a  result,  there  wovild  be  no  guarantee  of  a  uniform  national  rating.  Also,  no  one 
has  adequately  defined  the  term  "violent  programming."  This  makes  it  impossible 
to  develop  a  ratings  system  which  attempts  to  measure  "degrees"  of  violence.  Fi- 
nally, the  sheer  quantity  of  television  program  product  makes  a  rating  system  for 
television  a  much  larger  and  more  difficult  undertaking  than  the  current  rating  sys- 
tem for  movies.  This  is  especially  true  given  the  tighter  time  fi-ame  for  scheduling 
television  productions.  If  the  goal  of  a  rating  system  is  to  advise  parents,  then  the 
most  efficient  mechanism  to  accomplish  this  task  is  to  provide  advisories  directly 
to  parents. 

INTV  believes  that  advisories  are  helpful.  Parents  wiU  know  whether  a  particular 
program  contains  scenes  that  they  believe  their  children  should  not  watch.  I  would 
like  to  address  two  concerns  that  have  been  raised  since  the  hearing. 

Some  have  argued  that  an  advisory  system  will  provide  an  incentive  for  stations 
to  air  more  violent  programming.  The  argument  is  that  stations  will  feel  that  the 
advisories  will  absolve  them  of  any  responsibility  to  reduce  violence  in  program- 
ming. Nothing  could  be  further  fi-om  the  truth.  Independent  stations  are  well  aware 
that  they  must  take  steps  to  reduce  the  levels  of  violence  that  may  appear  in  some 
programming.  There  is  no  intent  to  simply  hide  behind  the  advisories. 

Second,  the  trade  press  has  reported  that  certain  groups  intend  to  organize  adver- 
tiser boycotts  for  any  program  that  contains  an  advisory.  This  approach  is  counter- 
productive. If  an  advisory  becomes  an  automatic  trigger  for  consumer  boycotts,  then 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  incentive  for  stations  to  stop  using  the  advisories.  In  the 
end,  parents  will  be  denied  important  information.  INTV  hopes  that  such  a  policy 
will  not  receive  congressional  support. 

Question  3.  1  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  have  addressed  the  problem  of  violent 
promotions  in  your  guidelines.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  your  stations  are  en- 
couraged not  to  air  promotions  for  violent  programs  or  "R"  rated  movies  dxiring 
morning  or  afternoon  children's  programming. 

Nonetheless,  could  such  violent  promotions  be  aired  during  early  evening  pro- 
gramming? Who  is  responsible  for  screening  the  promotions?  Could  such  promotions 
be  aired  during  your  "off-network"  programs  or  "first  run"  syndication  programs 
shown  during  children's  hoius? 

Answer.  At  the  outset,  either  the  station  manager  or  program  director  of  each  sta- 
tion is  responsible  for  screening  promotions  and  all  such  decisions  must  be  made 
by  the  management  of  each  local  station.  INTVs  guidelines  apply  to  promotional 
material  and  elicit  special  care  for  children  in  scheduling  promotional  material  for 
programming  with  violent  content.  This  special  concern  for  children  is  not  limited 
to  programming  intended  primsuily  for  children,  but  also  would  include  any  "off  net- 
work" programs  or  "first  run"  programs  broadcast  during  this  time  period.  This 
would  apply  to  promotions  involving  programs  that  will  appear  on  the  station  itself 
as  well  as  advertising  for  movies.  While  the  hours  may  vary  on  some  stations,  "chil- 
dren's hoiu-s"  are  usually  defined  as  7:00-9:00  AM  and  2:30-5:00  PM  weekdays  and 
7:00-9:00  AM  on  weekends.  As  a  general  rule,  most  Independent  stations  do  not  air 
violent  promotions  during  these  children's  time  periods. 

As  for  early  evening  programming,  6:00-8:00  PM  time  slot,  most  of  the  programs 
aired  during  this  time  period  are  "off-  network"  situation  comedies,  containing  little 
or  no  violence.  Many  of  these  programs  are  "bartered"  programs.  In  other  words, 
the  program  syndicator  has  pre-sold  advertising.  Some  of  these  advertisements  may 
involve  promotions  for  movies  appearing  in  theaters  which  could  be  considered  vio- 
lent or  may  be  rated  "R."  (Of  course,  the  advertisements  themselves  are  not  rated 
"R"  and  have  been  approved  for  general  audiences  by  the  movie  industry.)  Also,  it 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  promotions  for  programs  that  will  appear  on  the  sta- 
tion later  in  the  evening. 

At  this  point  we  are  not  sure  of  the  extent  of  the  problem,  if  any,  during  this  time 
period.  INTV  will  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  additional  information  on  this  spe- 
cific issue  when  it  becomes  available.  Nonetheless,  stations  know  that  no  time  of 
day  when  children  are  watching  is  excepted  from  the  need  to  exercise  special  care 
in  scheduling  any  program  or  promotional  material. 
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Again,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Subcommit- 
tee on  this  vitally  important  issue.  INTV  is  committed  to  working  with  you  and 
other  members  of  Congress  to  address  the  issue  of  violence  on  television. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)    Al  DeVaney 

(Typed)    Al  DeVanEy, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Additional  Statements  for  the  Record — June  8,  1993, 

Hearing 


Prepared  Statement  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

The  American  Medical  Association  (AMA)  is  pleased  to  submit  this  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  Subcommittees'  June  8,  1993  hearing  regarding  TV  and  motion  pic- 
ture violence.  It  is  no  secret  that  we  live  in  a  terribly  violent  society.  Undeniably, 
violence  in  the  United  States  has  reached  epidemic  proportions.  In  addressing  it,  we 
cannot  overlook  that  violence  is  a  major  medical  and  public  health  issue.  In  addition 
to  having  a  severe,  broad-reaching  negative  impact  on  the  health  of  Americans,  vio- 
lence results  in  a  huge  number  of  encounters  with  the  health  care  system.  Care  for 
the  victims  of  violence  strains  the  health  care  system  and  adds  significantly  to  the 
U.S.  health  care  bill.  In  this  regard,  it  has  been  reported  that  over  500,000  emer- 
gency department  visits  annually  are  due  to  violent  injury  and  that  two-thirds  of 
crime  victims  treated  in  hospitals  are  uninsured.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  di- 
rect medical  costs  of  all  violent  injuries  add  more  than  $5.3  billion  to  U.S.  health 
expenditures. 

Violence  in  general  is  clearly  an  enormous  and  at  least  partially  avoidable  public 
health  problem  in  this  country  today;  particularly  alarming  is  the  prevalent  depic- 
tion of  violent  behavior  on  television  and  in  motion  pictures,  especially  in  terms  of 
its  "role-modeling"  capacity  to  potentially  promote  "real-world"  violence.  The  AMA 
decries  such  depictions  of  violence.  We  have  long-standing  policy  (adopted  over  a 
decade  ago)  expressing  "vigorous  opposition  to  television  violence  and  clearly  stat- 
ing our  '  support  for  efforts  designed  to  increase  the  awareness  of  physicians  and 
patients  that  television  violence  is  a  risk  factor  threatening  the  health  of  young  peo- 
ple." 

Clearly,  the  majority  of  the  American  public  is  concerned  about  and  disturbed  by 
the  phenomenon  of  TV  violence.  A  "Times  Mirror"  nationwide  poll  of  1,516  adult 
Americans  conducted  in  February  1993  indicated  that  more  than  72  percent  of  those 
surveyed  felt  that  entertainment  TV  is  too  violent,  and  80  percent  beUeved  it  to  be 
harmful  to  the  nation. 

There  exist  a  number  of  interrelated  factors  which  contribute  to  the  enormity  of 
the  TV  violence  problem  in  this  country  today.  First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  tiiat 
so  many  individuals  and  families,  of  practically  all  ages  and  socioeconomic  levels, 
own  one  or  more  TV  sets.  There  are  millions  of  TV  sets  in  this  nation;  this  is  per- 
fectly understandable,  in  that  TV  is  a  convenient  and  relatively  inexpensive  form 
of  entertainment,  compared  to  other  things.  Thus,  there  is  tremendous  access  to  TV. 
It  has  inundated  our  culture  like  nothing  else,  drawing  viewers  of  all  age  ranges 
and  socioeconomic  levels.  Since  TV  violence  reaches  so  many  individuals,  its  eflect 
upon  society  is,  correspondingly,  greatly  magnified. 

Next,  not  only  is  the  TV  medium  so  prevalent,  in  terms  of  access  by  huge  num- 
bers of  individuals,  the  problem  of  TV  violence  and  its  societal  effects  is  further  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that,  particularly  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  TV  programming 
is  broadcast  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  (on  a  24  hour  basis).  This  ^rther  in- 
creases viewers'  access  to  TV  violence. 
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In  addition,  the  TV  violence  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  violence 
cuts  across  so  many  different  lines  of  programming.  A  great  variety  of  different 
types  of  programming  contain  violence,  ranging  from  the  reporting  on  the  network 
news  to  "red-life"  crime  action  shows  such  as  "Cops"  or  "Rescue  911",  from  sports 
such  as  boxing  and  wrestling  to  dramatized  or  fictionalized  "made-for-TV"  movies 
on  any  number  of  subjects  involving  crime,  murder,  rape  and  violence  in  general. 

TV  violence  may  have  particularly  harmful  or  negative  effects  upon  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  viewing  population,  including  children,  emotionally  unstable  individ- 
uals with  volatile  personalities,  and  spouse  or  child  abusers  (that  is,  upon  those  too 
J^oung  to  understand  or  otherwise  unable  or  ill-equipped  to  comprehend  that  vio- 
ence  should  not  be  employed  as  a  means  to  solve  proDlems  and  to  "right"  perceived 
wrongs). 

Pernaps  most  troubUng  are  the  potentially  deleterious  effects  which  TV  violence 
may  have  upon  children.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  typical  American  child  is 
exposed  to  an  average  of  27  hours  of  television  each  week,  and  that  some  inner  city 
children  are  exposed  to  as  much  as  11  hours  per  day.  It  has  further  been  estimated 
that  the  typical  American  child  will  watch  8,000  murders  and  100,000  acts  of  vio- 
lence on  television  before  finishing  elementary  school  and  that,  by  the  age  of  18, 
that  same  child  will  have  witnessed  200,000  acts  of  violence  on  TV,  including  40,000 
murders. 

It  is  well-established  that  children  learn  behaviors  by  example.  They  have  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  imitate  actions  which  they  observe,  without  always  possessing  the 
intellect  or  maturity  to  determine  if  such  actions  are  appropriate.  This  principle  cer- 
tainly applies  to  TV  violence.  It  seems  obvious  that  we  must  take  measures  to  curb 
TV  violence  if  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  halting  the  violent  behavior  that  many 
of  our  children  learn  through  watching  television.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  and  instead 
continue  to  expose  ovir  chilcfren  to  ever-increasing  amounts  of  violence  on  television, 
it  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  the  situation  will  continue  to  get  worse.  (In  this  regard, 
according  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  we  are  already  currently  in  the 
midst  of  an  unrivaled  period  of  juvenile  violent  crime  among  youth  from  all  races, 
social  classes  and  Ufestyles.) 

As  Senator  Kent  Conrad  of  North  Dakota  has  aptly  expressed,  with  regard  to  vio- 
lent crime:  "These  aren't  just  poor  kids  in  inner  cities.  These  are  kids  who  live  in 
the  country,  in  the  suburbs,  rich  kids,  city  kids,  farm  kids.  The  increase  in  violent 
crimes  committed  by  children,  and  against  children,  affects  families  of  every  race 
and  every  income  level.  The  problem  is  growing  for  all  of  us." 

It  shomd  also  be  recognized  that  (as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  pediatrician  com- 
munity), notwithstanding  TV  program  content  and  its  potential  to  promote  violent 
iuveniie  behavior,  the  mere  e^enditure  of  27  hours  each  week  watching  television 
by  the  typical  American  child  is  problematic.  Sitting  in  one  spot  and  watching  tele- 
vision for  27  hours  a  week  takes  that  many  hours  away  from  time  that  the  child 
could  be  outside  playing,  riding  a  bicycle,  exercising.  Thus,  it  could  have  negative 
consequences  upon  the  child's  physical  development  and  contribute  to  such  condi- 
tions as  childhood  obesity.  In  addiition,  those  same  27  hours  are  detracting  from  the 
time  that  the  child  could  be  spending  studying,  reading  books,  or  engaged  in  other 
constructive  activities  to  promote  his  or  her  intellectual  development. 

As  expressed  earlier  in  this  statement,  the  AMA  has  long-standing  policy  of  "vig- 
orous opposition  to  television  violence."  We  also,  of  course,  oppose  motion  picture  vi- 
olence. We  realize  that  the  average  individual  has  greater,  easier  access  to  a  tele- 
vision set  than  to  a  movie  theater  and  spends  more  hours  in  front  of  a  TV  set  than 
a  movie  theater  screen.  Nevertheless,  motion  picture  violence  is  subject  to  much  of 
the  same  criticism  leveled  at  TV  violence,  in  terms  of  its  potential  impact  in  promot- 
ing an  ever-increasingly  violent  society. 

In  conclusion,  as  regards  curbing  TV  and  motion  picture  violence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  sometiiing  must  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done  now.  Measures  which 
might  be  considered  include:  (1)  calling  upon  the  television  and  motion  picture  in- 
dustries to  cooperate  to  establish  a  violence  rating  system  for  prime  time  television, 
children's  programming,  and  movies  in  order  to  allow  viewers  to  identify  highly  vio- 
lent programming;  (2)  requiring  newly  manufactured  television  sets,  to  the  extent 
technologically  feasible,  to  be  equipped  with  a  microchip  that  would  give  parents  the 
ability  to  block  out  violent  programs;  and  (3)  calling  upon  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  initiate  hearings  on  media  violence,  considering  within  the 
scope  of  such  hearings  such  topics  as  the  establishment  of  a  violence  rating  system 
for  television  and  cable  television  programming,  the  establishment  of  guidelines  for 
broadcasters  to  follow  in  programming  during  prime  time  and  children's  viewing 
hours,  the  potential  to  tie  broadcasters'  compliance  with  violence  guidelines  to  li- 
cense renewal  or  revocation,  and  the  potential  levying  of  monetary  fines  against 
cable  TV  broadcasters  who  faiil  to  comply  with  violence  guidelines. 
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The  AMA  believes  that  dramatically  reducing  TV  and  motion  picture  violence  will 
require  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  parents,  educators,  child  advocacy  groups, 
law  enforcement  officials,  the  clergy,  the  medical  profession,  citizens  groups,  govern- 
ment, and  the  TV  and  cable  TV  and  motion  picture  industries.  The  time  for  action 
is  now;  considering  the  damage  to  our  society  that  TV  and  motion  pichire  violence 
is  capable  of  causing,  there  tnjdy  is  not  a  moment  to  spare. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Arthur  Kanegis,  President  of  Future  WAVE 
(Working  for  Alternatives  to  Violence  in  ^Entertainment) 

Senator  Simon,  and  honorable  committee  members,  I  am  Arthur  Kanegis,  Presi- 
dent of  Future  WAVE  (Working  for  Alternatives  to  Violence  in  Entertainment),  a 
nonprofit  501-C-3  educational  organization.  I  am  also  a  producer  of  television  docu- 
mentaries, and  cxirrently  of  an  animated  feature  film  designed  to  provide  children 
with  non- violent  action  heroes.  My  company,  2020  Productions,  Inc.,  has  both  fea- 
ture and  television  properties  in  development. 

You  are  performing  a  vital  service  to  the  public — and  ultimately  to  the  industry 
as  well — by  bringing  this  issue  to  the  forefi"ont  of  public  debate.  For  as  we  in  the 
entertainment  industry  become  more  attuned  to  the  pubUc  demand  for  non-violent 
programming,  our  profits  will  increase  as  well. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  onee  reported:  "We  are  the  most  violent  and  self- 
destructive  nation  on  earth."  Your  committee  found  that  Americans  are  killing, 
maiming,  raping,  and  robbing  one  another  at  a  fiuious  rate,  exceeding  that  of  every 
other  nation  that  keeps  records. 

As  public  servants,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  upon  you  to  search  for  all  ways  to  stem 
this  tide,  including  looking  at  the  cultural  underpinnings  of  our  violent  society. 

Parents  and  teachers  have  a  hard  time  going  up  against  the  Ninja  Turtles — con- 
vincing kids  that  punching  and  kicking  are  bad  when  their  cultural  icons  glamorize 
it.  Even  Congressmen  and  Presidents  have  a  hard  time  stemming  the  violent  tide 
in  our  society  when  some  of  our  most  powerful  action  heroes  lure  us  with  the  myth 
of  violence  as  a  clean,  manly,  and  powerful  quick  fix  to  every  challenge  we  face. 

Thus,  the  real  battle  for  our  future  originates  not  in  the  halls  ofCongress  or  in 
the  wings  of  the  White  House,  but  in  our  living  rooms  and  movie  theaters.  It  is  here 
that  the  entertainment  industry  teaches  the  underlying  myths  that  are  played  out 
in  ovir  culture.  For,  as  Joseph  Campbell  tells  us,  every  society  has  its  storytellers 
who  weave  the  mythology  that  siirfaces  in  societal  behavior. 

Many  of  those  concerned  about  the  impact  of  media  violence  in  our  society  have, 
in  the  past,  focused  their  public  efforts  and  their  Senate  testimony  on  documenting 
the  harmful  effects.  Many  in  the  film  &  TV  industries  heard  this  as  a  veiled  caU 
for  censorship  and  a  threat  to  fi"ee  speech.  The  result  was  a  stalemate  where  both 
sides  scrutimzed  each  other  for  any  holes  in  their  arguments,  and  rarely  attempted 
to  better  understand  the  other's  perspectives  and  concerns. 

Yovir  committee  has  helped  us  move  beyond  this,  to  a  common  search  for  effective 
alternatives.  We  can  side-step  this  polarized  argument  by  working  together  to  em- 
power producers  with  the  information  and  ideas  they  need  to  develop  more  creative 
alternatives  than  the  old  violent  cliches. 

When  Motion  Picture  Association  Chairman  Jack  Valenti  addressed  you  earlier, 
he  asked  the  question:  "How  can  we  in  the  film/TV  industry  *  *  *  be  so  creatively 
resourceful  that  we  are  able  to  attract  and  excite  audiences  and  at  the  same  time 
try  to  pacify  those  scenes  which  lay  claim  to  gratuitous  violence?" 

Future  WAVE  is  a  new  organization  founded  to  work  within  the  entertainment 
industry  to  help  Hollywood's  creative  teams  find  answers  to  that  very  question.  We 

grovide  resources  and  a  network  of  experts  to  help  writers,  producers  and  directors 
nd  dramatic  and  effective  non-violent  resolutions  to  the  conflicts  in  their  story 
lines. 

Thus,  I  am  offering  this  testimony  in  support  of  Jack  Valenti's  plan  to  go  to  the 
root,  the  source,  and  hold  meetings  with  Hollywood's  creative  teams  to  study  how 
to  sustain  dramatic  narrative  without  glamorizing  violence.  We  would  like  to  join 
with  Mr.  Valenti,  offering  our  services  to  bring  experts  in  non-violent  conflict  resolu- 
tion directly  into  such  meetings.  Our  panels  of  experts  can  join  in  brainstorming  al- 
ternatives which  not  only  avoid  glamorizing  violence,  but  in  fact  empower  children 
with  more  effective  tools  for  handling  conflict. 

In  addition  to  experts,  we  wovdd  also  like  to  bring  in  ordinary  citizens  to  tell  sto- 
ries to  the  storytellers — stories  of  their  own  personal  experiences  in  dramatic,  non- 
violent responses  to  encounters  with  violence.  One  of  our  staff  members.  Liberty 
Goodwin,  has  published  two  books  of  collections  of  just  such  stories  on  non-violent 
heroism:  Victories  Without  Violence  and  Safe  Passage  on  City  Streets. 
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Future  WAVE'S  approach  is  three  pronged:  To  educate,  reward,  and  demonstrate. 

1. — EDUCATE 

Our  experience  has  been  that  many  people  who  make  violent  movies  do  not  do 
so  because  they  like  violence.  But  they  ask:  "How  can  we  create  dramatic  tension, 
keep  the  adrenaline  running,  and  compel  viewer  interest  without  violence?  How  can 
non-violent  solutions  be  made  believable  to  the  audience?  How  can  the  audience  be 
emotionally  satisfied  if  the  bad  guy  doesn't  get  his  comeuppance?"  These  are  very 
legitimate  questions. 

To  help  answer  these  questions.  Future  WAVE  proposes  to  set  up  a  resource  cen- 
ter, a  place  where  entertainment  professionals  can  turn  for  assistance  with  their 
projects.  The  Center  will  be  dedicated  to  helping  writers,  directors,  producers,  film 
students  and  other  creative  talent  learn  about  creative  conflict  resolution  and  how 
to  employ  it  in  their  productions.  The  Center  will  also  facilitate  networking  among 
industry  people  and  with  experts  in  nonviolence. 

For  over  five  years  Future  WAVE  has  been  researching  and  developing  wavs  to 
depict  alternatives  to  violence  that  are  just  as  enticing  and  dramatic  as  the  old.  vio- 
lent cliches,  and  more  interesting.  The  Center  will  expand  on  and  organize  resources 
we  already  have.  Its  files  will  include:  material  by  experts  on  nonviolence;  media 
examples  of  successful  use  of  alternatives  in  film  and  television;  fiction  with  conflict 
resolution  script  possibilities;  and  true  stories  of  people  who  have  employed  such  al- 
ternatives in  tneir  lives.  The  Center  aims  to  have  its  clients  come  away  brimming 
with  new  ideas,  character  models  for  new  kinds  of  heroes  and  heroines,  and  story 
lines  which  will  make  the  old-fashioned  violent  ones  obsolete. 

A  non-violent  police  chief,  an  FBI  peace  trainer,  and  a  veteran  cop  who  used  East- 
ern meditative  techniques  instead  of  firing  his  gun — these  are  among  the  police  ex- 
perts who  are  working  with  Future  WAVE  to  promote  a  new  role  model  of  the  "cop" 
in  poUce  shows  and  movies.  (See  appendix)  We  plan  to  hold  a  one-day  workshop  at 
which  these  experts  will  swap  "peace"  stories  of  their  experiences  and  brainstorm 
solutions  to  theoretical  situations.  The  material  thus  generated  wiU  become  part  of 
our  resource  center  and  made  available  to  industry  professionals  working  on  poUce- 
related  productions.  In  addition,  members  of  the  PoUce  Resource  Group  will  offer 
their  services  as  consultants  on  police  shows — ^by  mail,  phone,  in  person,  or  as  lead- 
ers of  workshops  for  the  industry. 

2. — REWARD 

Future  WAVE  plans  to  launch  the  annual  "RAVE"  awards — ^Rewarding 
Alternatives  to  Violence  in  Entertainment.  This  event  will  honor  films,  television 
shows  and  scenes  from  productions  that  demonstrate  imaginative  alternatives. 
Showing  the  horror  of  violence  would  not,  in  itself,  qualify  a  work  for  a  nomination. 
Rather,  nominees  would  depict  characters  who  resolve  conflict,  overcome  "evil,"  or 
avoid  violence  through  superior  methods.  The  work  should  feature  positive  and  ex- 
citing characters  who  engage  in  dramatic  and  effective  resolution  of  conflict — scenes 
like  Danny  Glover  disarming  the  thugs  in  Grand  Canyon,  or  Whoopi  Goldberg,  in 
nun's  habit,  serenely  facing  her  gangland  killers.  The  two  hardened  thugs,  guns 
cocked,  can't  kill  her  because  of  her  spirit.  (See  Appendix  for  other  examples  of  po- 
tential nominees.) 

Let  me  note,  however,  that  what  we  are  proposing  to  reward  here  is  not  lack  of 
violence.  In  fact  the  two  movies  just  mentioned  would  not  fai'e  well  in  purely  statis- 
tical ratings  of  numbers  of  acts  of  violence  or  threats  of  violence.  What  kids  need 
is  not  samtized  denial  of  the  existence  of  violence,  but  rather  more  powerful  tools 
to  handle  violence  creatively — role-models  who  demonstrate  that  it  is  more  heroic 
and  effective  to  face  down  violence  with  non-violent  alternatives. 

Future  WAVE  Advisory  Board  member  Dr.  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith  offers  some 
critical  insights  into  rising  teen  violence  in  her  book.  Deadly  Consequences:  How  Vi- 
olence is  Destroying  Our  Teenage  Population  and  a  Plan  to  Begin  Solving  the  Prob- 
lem. The  book  cites  a  Philadelphia  study  of  gang  leaders  desensitized  to  violence  as 
a  result  of  their  own  victimization,  concluding  tnat:  "They  accepted  violence  as  the 
normal  and  appropriate  way  to  resolve  major  and  minor  disputes.  They  could  imag- 
ine no  response  to  criticism  or  any  form  of  rebuke  except  violence.  They  had  no 
strategies,  no  methods  of  dealing  with  conflict,  except  violence.  They  simply  had  not 
been  taught  any. " 

Television  has  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  be  the  medium  for  helping  young  peo- 
ple learn  effective  alternative  strategies.  If  90  percent  of  the  prison  inmates  said 
that  they  improved  their  criminal  activities  by  picking  up  tips  from  television,  then 
just  as  high  a  percentage  could  pick  up  tips  for  more  constructive  ways  of  getting 
their  needs  met  by  watching  a  different  kind  of  programming.  (90  percent  figure  re- 
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ported  by  Nicholas  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  National  Citizen's  Committee  for 
broadcasting — and  quoted  by  Michael  Nagler.) 

3. — DEMONSTRATE 

We  are  also  working  to  demonstrate  that  effective  alternatives  to  violence  can  be 
attractive  to  audiences — by  helping  to  launch  several  pilot  projects.  Future  WAVE's 
"think  tank"  works  to  generate  creative  and  inventive  scenarios  and  plot  lines,  and 
then  works  with  entertainment  companies  to  bring  these  concepts  into  production. 
For  example,  Future  WAVE's  visions  of  a  better  tomorrow  are  cvurently  incor- 
porated into  a  new  animated  feature  being  produced  by  2020  Productions,  Inc.  It 
is  called  ASTROCOPS:  Peacekeepers  of  the  Future. 

Astrocops  are  peacekeepers  of  the  futiire  working  on  behalf  of  a  global  democracy. 
Instead  of  weapons,  these  new  tjrpes  of  heroes  use  such  tools  as  the  WAND — the 
Wave  Activator  to  Neutralize  Danger — which  can  project  holographic  images,  sooth- 
ing music  and  energy  wave  to  calm  and  disarm  aggressors. 

We've  done  some  informad  market  testing  of  these  ideas — ^running  workshops  with 
groups  of  10-20  children.  Two  weeks  after  one  of  our  workshops,  one  of  the  moms, 
Stephanie  Wooten,  said  to  me:  "Arthur,  I  don't  know  what  you  did  with  Dan  and 
Luke.  Used  to  be,  every  stick  became  a  gun.  But  Arthur,  ever  since  my  boys  were 
in  your  workshop,  every  stick  has  become  a  WAND !  One  time  it'll  make  the  enemy 
come  over  to  their  side.  The  next  time  it'll  transform  him.  You  touched  their  imagi- 
nations." 

We  believe  this  type  of  project  could  help  lead  the  way,  showing  that  an  animated 
action  picture  can  be  appealing  to  boys  and  girls  while  inspiring  tihem  with  new 
kinds  of  non-violent  heroines  and  heroes. 

A  second  demonstration  project  we  are  developing  is  called  The  Legend  of  the 
BULLYPROOF  Shields. 

A  "Rap'n  Roll  Opera",  it  speaks  to  kids  in  language  and  music  they  understand 
and  enjoy.  It  is  a  cross-cultural  musical  stage  play  that  presents  situations  inner 
city  youth  often  encounter,  and  demonstrates  non-violent  techniques  for  dealing 
with  them.  The  script  combines  fantasy  with  hard-boiled  realism,  to  communicate 
with  kids  where  they  are,  and  to  lure  them  to  a  level  of  imagination  that  can  picture 
how  things  could  be  different. 

Future  WAVE  has  designed  this  work  as  a  joint  project  to  be  completed  with  the 
help  of  minority  youngsters  in  urban  environments.  We  are  sending  drafts  of  the 
script  to  persons  working  with  such  youth  in  several  large  cities,  inviting  creative 
input  and  offering  to  help  facilitate  development  and  production  of  the  work. 

Policy  Recommendations: 

"It  is  better  to  Light  a  candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness" 

How  can  Congress  contribute  to  this  positive  approach? 

First,  continue  doing  exactly  what  you  are  doing.  By  creating  the  opportunity  for 
the  industry  to  engage  in  these  vital  discussions,  you  are  already  raising  conscious- 
ness and  stimulating  Hollywood's  storytellers  to  think  twice  about  violent  resolu- 
tions. 

Second,  I  believe  you  can  help  frame  new  thinking  in  this  area  by  defining  the 
issue  more  clearly.  "The  issue  is  not  number  of  acts  of  violence.  The  movie  Gandhi 
had  numerous  acts  of  violence,  but  the  whole  point  of  the  movie  was  Gandhi's  heroic 
non-violent  way  of  dealing  with  violence.  The  issue  is  this:  How  can  we  avoid  glam- 
orizing violence  in  our  action  heroes,  or  trivializing  it  through  cartoon  violence? 
Moreover,  how  can  we  empower  young  people  and  other  viewers  to  emulate  effective 
alternative  ways  of  handling  conflict? 

Third,  you  might  discuss  with  Jack  Valenti  the  idea  of  separating  the  ratings  for 
violence  and  sexual  content.  Do  parents  have  a  right  to  know  that  films  like  Home 
Alone  II  contain  lots  of  easily  imitable  violence? 

P\irther,  I  think  the  linking  of  sex  and  violence  has  a  destructive  effect  on  our 
society.  Violence  is  not  sexy.  It's  not  manly.  It's  not  virile.  By  lumping  the  two  to- 
gether in  ratings,  do  we  tend  to  give  authenticity  to  the  idea  that  the  two  are 
linked? 

Fourth,  you  might  consider  developing  a  program  of  tax  breaks  or  subsidies  to  en- 
courage independent  film-makers  to  develop  quality  films  that  promote  effective  al- 
ternatives to  violence.  Hundreds  of  low-budget  filmmakers  will  tell  you  that  the  rea- 
son their  first  films  are  violent  shlock  is  that  this  is  the  only  way  for  an  unknown 
to  get  financing.  It  is  very  common  for  producers  in  HoUjrwood  to  say  "Oh,  I'm  not 
proud  of  that — it's  just  what  I  had  to  do  to  break  in."  Children  easily  pick  up  these 
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violent  movies  at  their  video  stores  and  watch  them  on  TV.  Congress  should  con- 
sider making  it  easier  for  young  film  makers  to  break  into  the  industry  with  non- 
violent products. 

Again,  thank  you  for  allowing  us  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views.  We  thank 
you  for  your  valuable  service  to  the  American  people. 

See  Appendices  attached. 


Appendix  A 

Examples  of  Potential  RAVE  Award  Nominees 

Comedy  and  Humor: 

•  Golden  Palace.  Rose,  refusing  to  play  victim,  frustrates  a  would-be  robber  by 
acting  as  if  he's  just  a  miss-dressed  customer  wanting  to  store  his  gun  in  the 
safe. 

•  The  Russians  Are  Coming,  the  Russians  are  Coming.  Hostility  dissolves  when 
Russian  sailors  and  American  townspeople  stand  on  each  other's  shoulders  to 
rescue  a  stranded  child. 

•  Cadillac  Man.  Robin  Williams  plays  a  used-car  salesman  who  disarms  a  terror- 
ist without  violence. 

•  The  Gods  Must  be  Crazy.  A  tiny  African  bushman  faces  down  a  lion,  and  later 
sedates  and  disarms  a  group  of  terrorists. 

War  Movies  and  Shows: 

•  A  Midnight  Clear.  German  and  American  soldiers  in  a  remote  outpost  find  a 
way  to  make  peace  while  their  nations  make  war. 

•  MASH.  Numerous  episodes  that  highlight  positive  interaction  with  fellow 
human  beings  labeled  "the  enemy." 

Western: 

•  Angel  and  the  Bad  Man.  A  Quaker  woman  convinces  gunslinger  John  Wayne 
to  disarm.  "Only  a  person  who  carries  a  gun  needs  one." 

Drama: 

•  Highway  to  Heaven.  TV  angel  Michael  Landon  says  bullets  are  a  "no-no." 

•  The  Taking  of  Flight  847.  Stewardess  Uli  Didrickson  deters  terrorists  from  mur- 
der. 

Sports-Related: 

•  Semi-Tough.  Kris  KristofFerson  talks  a  brawny,  drunken,  football  player  out  of 
dropping  a  woman  off  a  roof 

Science  Fiction: 

•  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation.  In  the  "Tin  Man"  episode,  a  huge  alien  life 
form  is  disarmed  by  psychically  getting  inside  it  and  understanding  it. 

Musical: 

•  Rappin'  Hood.  Mario  Van  Peebles  dissipates  a  barroom  brawl  through  his  alter- 
natives-to- violence  rap. 

Children: 

•  Puff  the  Magic  Dragon.  Puff  and  Jackie  show  an  evil  pirate  he  is  really  a  baker 
at  heart — and  he  transforms  into  one. 


Appendix  B 
Examples  of  Resource  Materials 

Compilations 

Victories  Without  Violence,  by  A.  Ruth  Fry 

Ordinary  people  coming  through  dangerous  situations  without  using  physical 
force. 

•  A  young  woman  turns  Chinese  bandits  into  protectors. 

•  A  British  Quaker  saves  his  life  and  money  from  a  highwayman. 

•  Californians  turn  an  invasion  by  sea  into  a  welcoming  of  neighbors. 
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•  A  German  woman  stands  up  to  both  the  Gfestapo  and  the  Russians. 
Safe  Passage  on  City  Streets,  by  Dorothy  T.  Samuel 

Describes  many  instances  of  people  protecting  themselves  from  attack,  non- 
violently. 

•  Elderly  women  fend  off  muggers  with  creativity,  not  mace. 

•  Burglars  are  turned  away  empty-handed. 

•  A  young  teller  defeats  a  bank  robber — with  naivete. 

Courage  in  Both  Hands,  by  Allan  A.  Hunter 
Dramatic  stories  of  people  who  accompUshed  more  than  they  believed  possible. 

•  A  young  black  girl  gets  schoolmates  in  a  newly-integrated  classroom  to  laugh 
with,  not  at,  her. 

•  A  stocky,  half-blind  Japanese  man  faces  down  armed,  sometimes  drunken 
attackers  with  only  his  peaceful  spirit. 

TYue  Stories 

•  "Turning  Things  Around  on  the  Subway",  by  Lee  D.  Stem — an  angry,  defensive 
smoker  becomes  friendly  and  apologetic. 

•  "The  Feather  of  Peace" — an  incident  in  Quaker  history,  in  which  Indians  on  the 
warpath  came  to  kill,  and  stayed  to  worship  with  and  protect. 

•  "Aikido  in  Action",  by  Terry  Dobson — story  of  a  drunken  rowdy  in  a  Tokyo  train 
transformed  by  a  gentle,  little  old  Japanese  man. 

Biography 

Women  of  Courage,  by  Margaret  Truman 

A  variety  of  women  who  led  brave  and  exciting  lives,  resisting  pressure,  injustice, 
conflict  and  danger  without  the  use  of  violence.  Many  have  the  potential  for  excel- 
lent screen  biographies.  Some  are  famous,  others  less  known,  but  equally  impres- 
sive. 

•  Marian  Anderson,  denied  a  hall  by  bigotry,  sang  for  75,000  people  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

•  Senator  Margaret  ^Ihase  Smith  stood  up  against  the  witch  hunt  of  Senator  Jo- 
seph McCarthy. 

•  Sarah  Winnemucca  (Shell  Flower)  helped  members  of  her  tribe  escape  from  cap- 
tivity. 

•  Frances  Kelsey  singlehandedly  protected  American  women  from  the  horror  of 
thalidomide-maimed  infants. 

Famous  Young  Rebels,  by  Jules  Archer 

•  Includes  "The  Man  Who  Would  Not  Play  the  Game",  about  Robert  La  Follette, 
a  19th  centviry  Wisconsin  congressman  who  was  a  model  of  incorruptibility  and 
non-violent  combat  for  good  causes. 

Patriots  in  Petticoats,  by  Patricia  Edwards  Clyne 

•  Hannah  Hendee  pursued  her  captive  son  and  retrieved  him  from  the  English 
and  their  Native  American  allies,  by  sheer  persistence. 

•  Tempe  Wick  saved  her  horse  from  confiscation  by  her  quick  wits,  and  by  hiding 
him  in  her  bedroom ! 

•  Phebe  Reynolds  saved  her  father's  hfe  by  putting  her  body  between  him  and 
his  attackers — and  went  on  to  warn  others  in  her  community. 

•  Jemima  Johnson  led  a  group  of  women  out  before  heavily  armed  enemy  soldiers 
to  fetch  water  during  a  siege. 

Lest  Innocent  Blood  be  Shed,  by  Philip  Hallie 

•  The  story  of  the  village  of  Le  Chambon,  where  Pastor  Andre  Trocme  led  a  coop- 
erative effort  to  hide  and  protect  Jews  during  World  War  II. 

Peace  Pilgrim  (Her  life  and  work  in  her  own  words) 

•  Includes  stories  of  various  confrontations  during  her  thirty  years  and  thousands 
of  miles  walking  roads  around  the  U.S.A. 

Expert  Resources 

America  Without  Violence,  by  Michael  Nagler 

The  Politics  of  Non-Violent  Action  (Three  Volumes),  by  Dr.  Gene  Sharp 

•  Part  II:  The  Methods  of  Non-Violent  Action. 
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Reaching  the  Fighting  Gang,  a  report  of  the  N.Y.  City  Youth  Board 

Training  Manuals:  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project  (AVP);  Children's  Creative  Re- 
sponse to  Conflict  (CCRC);  Alternatives  To  Violence  (ATV) 


Appendix  C 

Police  Resource  Group 

Future  WAVE  has  assembled  a  group  of  experienced  police  professionals  to  assist 
us  in  promoting  the  use  of  alternatives  to  violence  in  police  movies  and  television 
shows.  These  experts  will  record  stories  of  their  real-life  experiences  using  non-  vio- 
lence in  police  work.  They  will  also  generate  ideas  for  creative  responses  to  theoreti- 
cal conflict  situations.  Finally,  they  will  offer  their  expertise  as  time  permits,  by 
mail,  phone,  or  in  person,  as  consultants  to  the  entertainment  industry.  Workshops 
for  interested  movie  and  television  professionals  may  follow. 

Liberty  Goodwin,  Future  WAVE  Research  Director  &  Project  Coordinator,  is  re- 
cording and  summarizing  their  personal  stories  and  background  information.  Plans 
are  to  then  bring  poUce  resource  group  members  together  for  a  one-day  workshop. 
Led  by  police  experts  themselves,  the  gathering  will  swap  "Peace  Stories"  and  brain- 
storm ideas  for  handling  theoretical  situations  non-violently.  The  ideas  and  stories 
coming  out  of  this  workshop  will  become  part  of  Future  WAVE'S  resource  bank,  and 
will  be  made  available  to  producers,  writers  and  directors  of  police-related  entertain- 
ment. 

Here  is  one  example  of  the  kind  of  service  Future  WAVE  will  offer  to  the  industry: 
Future  WAVE  Advisory  Board  Member  Dennis  Weaver,  who  will  play  a  not-so-re- 
tired cop  in  a  proposed  TV  series,  "Greyhounds",  has  offered  to  introduce  our  exper- 
tise to  his  producer.  "Ailer  all,"  Weaver  said,  "it  doesn't  make  sense  for  my  char- 
acter, being  an  older  gentleman,  to  beat  up  the  crooks.  He'd  have  to  have  used  his 
wits  to  survive  on  the  force  all  those  years. 

We  are  offering  the  producer  an  opportunity  to  have  his  writers  meet  with  one 
or  more  of  our  experts  on  pohce  alternatives  to  violence.  For  instance.  Jack  Slater, 
in  27  years  on  the  Los  Angeles  pohce  force,  dissolved  riots,  apprehended  rapists,  and 
disarmed  a  murderer  who  had  just  killed  7  people — all  using  what  he  calls  "psycho- 
logical, mind-over-matter"  techniques.  Future  WAVE  Advisory  Board  member  David 
Surrenda  trained  police  officers  in  alternatives  to  violence  at  the  FBI  training  school 
in  Quantico.  Both  are  superb  resources  for  police  shows. 

Future  WAVE'S  growing  PoUce  Resource  Group  includes  a  retired  pohce  chief,  a 
security  expert,  police  with  experience  on  the  beat  in  cities  Uke  L.A.  and  D.C.  Each 
has  valuable  experience  and  insights  to  contribute  to  the  goal  of  making  police 
shows  more  realistic,  imaginative  and  exciting  with  less  use  of  violence. 


Appendk  D 
Future  WAVE'S  Industry  Conference 

EXAMPLE:  PANEL  ON  POLICE  AND  DETECTIVE  SHOWS 

The  session  will  open  with  film  clips  illustrating  creative,  non- violent  handling  of 
Police  and  Detective  scenes.  A  scene  in  which  Barney  Miller  used  his  calming  skills 
to  defuse  a  potentially  violent  situation  might  be  one.  (The  show  is  stiU  in  reruns.) 
A  writer,  director,  or  producer  from  each  of  the  nominated  police  and  detective 
shows  will  then  join  law-enforcement  experts  in  discussing  how  these  scenes 
worked,  and  how  other  dramatic  police  scenes  might  be  created. 

Besides  Jack  Slater  and  David  Surrenda  (previously  mentioned),  the  law-enforce- 
ment experts  could  include  the  following  (all  members  of  Future  WAVE's  Advisory 
Board): 

•  John  Goodwin,  Retired  Chief  of  the  Aspen  police  force,  who  specialized  in  train- 
ing his  forces  in  nonviolent  pohce  tactics. 

•  Ron  Hampton,  Community  Relations  officer,  D.C.  Metropolitan  Pohce  Depart- 
ment, and  Director  of  National  Affairs,  National  Black  Police  Association.  Mr. 
Hampton,  a  20-year  law  enforcement  veteran,  trains  community  members  in 
crime  prevention  techniques. 

•  Mark  Bradshaw,  Security  consultant,  who  trained  SWAT  teams  in  violent  meth- 
ods, until  he  learned  that  non-violent  means  were  more  effective.  He  has  also 
done  patrol,  investigative  and  intelligence  work. 
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These  people  have  dozens  of  techniques  and  approaches  to  share  and  stories  to 
tell  about  effective  ways  of  creating  a  "disconnect'  — methods  which  diflFuse  conflict 
and  re-contextualize  the  situation  away  from  violence.  Moreover,  the  suggested  po- 
Uce  show  panel  is  just  one  model  of  the  kind  of  resources  Future  Wave  can  make 
available. 

EXAMPLE  TWO:  WAR  SHOWS 

Another  panel  topic  might  be  "War  Shows",  which  could  bring  together  non-vio- 
lence trainers  and  experts,  along  with  people  who  have  employed  peaceful  resist- 
ance, such  as  that  used  against  Red  Anny  tanks  during  the  Moscow  "revolution". 
Chinese  students  who  faced  deatih  to  block  tanks  in  Tiananmen  Square,  some  of 
whom  are  now  in  the  United  States,  might  be  participants. 

Other  war  show  paneUsts  might  include: 

•  Gene  Sharp,  Ph.D.,  Einstein  Institute,  author  of  Civilian  Based  Defense,  and 
leading  autnority  on  a  wide  range  of  alternatives  to  violence. 

•  Dudley  Weeks,  American  University  professor  with  dozens  of  eyewitness  stories 
of  alternatives  to  violence  by  poUtical  prisoners  and  others. 

•  Rigoberta  Menchu,  Guatemalan  Peace  Prize  winner. 

•  Richard  Deats,  Interfaith  Director,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  a  veteran  non- 
violence trainer  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere. 

OTHER  PANELS 

In  each  of  several  additional  proposed  genres.  Future  Wave  can  assemble  an  im- 
pressive panel  of  experts  and  citizens  with  dramatic  stories  of  effective  alternatives 
to  violence,  as  well  as  leading  people  from  the  entertainment  industry  such  as  our 
Advisory  Board  members  Dennis  Weaver  and  Martin  Sheen.  Some  other  excellent 
panelists  might  be: 

•  Deborah  Prothrow-Stith,  M.D.,  consultant  to  Bill  Cosby,  author  of  Deadly  Con- 
sequences and  Assistant  Dean  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

•  George  Gerbner,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Annenberg  School  of  Communications, 
and  a  member  of  the  Futvu-e  Wave  Advisory  Board. 

•  Ranny  Levy,  founder  of  the  Coalition  for  Quality  Children's  Video  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Future  Wave  Advisory  Board. 

EXPERIENTIAL  AUDIENCE  PARTICIPATION 

More  than  an  educational  opportunity,  this  conference  will  also  be  fun.  The  par- 
ticipants will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  through  interactive,  experiential  tech- 
niques, including: 

•  Multi-sensory  games,  role-playing  and  creativity  exercises. 

•  Sessions  in  which  participants  "rewrite"  violent  film  endings. 

•  Simulations — surprises  for  the  audience  that  allow  them  to  engage  first-hand 
in  creative  alternatives  to  violence. 

•  Interactive  dialogues  for  participants  to  share  and  hear  each  other's  experiences 
in  deahng  with  violence. 


Appendix  E 

Future  WAVE,  Inc.,  Advisory  Board 

Doris  Bato,  advisor  to  The  Center  for  Defense  Information. 

EUse  Boulding,  Professor  Emeritus,  Dartmouth. 

Marc  Bradshaw,  seciuity  consultant,  former  SWAT  team  trainer. 

Lt.  Col.  Jim  Channon,  U.S.  Army  (Ret). 

James  Compton,  President,  The  Fund  For  Peace. 

David  Crocker,  co-founder.  The  Film  Fund. 

Garry  Davis,  founder,  World  Service  Authority. 

Dietrich  Fisher,  Center  for  International  Studies,  Princeton  Univ. 

George  Gerbner,  Dean  Emeritus,  Annenberg  School  of  Communications. 

John  E.  Goodwin,  Chief  of  Police,  Aspen,  Colo.  (Ret.). 

Ron  Hampton,  Executive  Director,  National  Black  Police  Association. 
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Diane  Harbor,  L.A.  P.D.  (Ret.),  first  female  captain  of  a  major  city  police  force;  had 
forces  trained  in  non-violent  conflict  resolution. 

Hazel  Henderson,  author.  Creating  Alternative  Futures. 

Willis  Harmon,  President,  Institute  of  Noetic  Sciences. 

Barbara  Marx  Hubbard,  author;  founder.  Committee  for  the  Future. 

Leslie  Hudak,  President,  Legacy;  Producer,  Alice  in  Blunderland. 

Ranny  Levy,  founder,  Coalition  for  Quality  Children's  Video. 

Deborah  Prothrow-Stith,  M.D.,  Asst.  Dean  for  Govt,  and  Community  Programs,  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health;  author.  Deadly  Consequences. 

Carol  Rosin,  President,  Institute  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Outer  Space. 

Martin  Sheen,  actor,  activist,  Com.-nittee  for  Creative  Nonviolence. 

Jack  Slater,  27-year  veteran  on  the  L.A.P.D.  who  dissolved  riots,  caught  rapists,  and 
disarmed  a  murderer — without  using  his  gun. 

David  Surrenda,  trained  police  officers  in  alternatives  to  violence  at  the  FBI  train- 
ing school  in  Quantico. 

Dennis  Weaver,  actor;  lecturer;  founder,  LIFE  (Love  is  Feeding  Everyone). 

James  Whitmore,  actor. 

David  Woolecombe,  producer  and  writer.  Peace  Child,  a  play  performed  at  schools 
across  the  U.S.A.  and  the  then  U.S.S.R. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Marilyn  Droz  on  Behalf  of  the  National  Coalition 
ON  Television  Violence  and  the  National  Council  for  Children's  Tele- 
vision AND  Media 

Let  me  first  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  honor  to  address  you  today.  I  have 
taught  children  the  importance  of  government  for  years,  and  know  I  get  to  play  a 
role.  Thank  you. 

You  have  just  heard  expert  testimony  from  leaders  in  the  field  of  medicine,  psy- 
chiatry, and  education.  Rather  than  elaborate  on  what  they  have  already  stated,  let 
me  take  a  different  approach.  I  wish  to  make  their  statistics  and  facts  come  aUve, 
through  the  voices  of  children.  The  majority  of  children  quoted  in  this  testimony  are 
from  Lockman  Elementary  School  in  Royal  Oak  Michigan.  Lockman  Elementary 
was  chosen  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  school  system  to  develop  a  violence  prevention 
program,  rather  than  just  a  disciplinary  policy  to  deal  with  the  aftermath  of  vio- 
lence. Their  program  is  worthy  of  your  attention.  Royal  Oak  was  also  chosen  be- 
cause it  represents  a  good  middle  class  suburban  school  system;  and  these  children 
will  be  the  strength  of  the  nation  some  day.  Please  Usten  to  the  words  of  these  stu- 
dents. 

All  children  have  fears.  Even  removing  all  violence  from  a  child's  media  viewing 
will  not  eliminate  all  their  fears.  We  asked  two  groups  of  kindergartners  what  was 
the  scariest  thing  they  saw  in  the  movies  or  on  TV.  The  first  group  of  children  had 
their  media  viewing  controlled  by  their  parents.  Controlling  media  viewing  for  chil- 
dren gets  harder  as  they  get  older.  Here  are  some  of  the  statements. 

•  a  real  fire  on  a  show — Miranda  Gelenger — Royal  Oak  Schools 

•  bats  in  our  attic,  I  never  saw  a  scary  movie — Nicole  Sands — Royal  Oak 

•  A  ghost  on  Muppet  Show — Emily  Scafone — Royal  Oak  Schools 

•  When  the  deer's  mom  died 

•  I  like  to  play  with  Barney,  I  haven't  seen  any  scary  movies.  Sara  Oliver — Royal 
Oak 

These  fears,  while  real,  can  be  controlled  and  handled  by  a  concerned  adult;  and 
the  children  will  learn  from  handling  these  fears.  There  is  no  way  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  developing  fears  from  the  media.  Even  children's  good  programming  can 
cause  fears.  This  is  a  risk  parents  are  wiUing  to  take.  The  average  child  will  learn 
through  their  fears  that  the  world  has  a  cause  and  effect,  and  that  many  scary 
things  can  be  controlled.  They  will  feel  protected  and  secure.  Its  only  when  they  see 
true  violence  on  the  screen  do  they  have  long  term  difficulty  in  handling  it. 

Now  hear  the  statements  from  young  kindergartners  whose  parents  have  not  ex- 
ercised control  over  their  viewing.  They  were  also  asked  What  is  the  scariest  thing 
you  saw  at  the  movies  or  TV.  Listen  to  what  the  young  five  years  old  are  watching. 

•  When  the  Queen  Alien  cut  open  a  robot's  body — Mark 

•  when  Somebody  does  drugs  and  turns  into  a  bad  guy  and  shoot  people— John 

•  they  pecked  out  the  people's  eyes — Sue 
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•  mean  guy  had  a  pet  monster  who  ate  the  dog — Lisa 

•  guy  that  had  sharpened  nails  and  killed  girls  with  them — Kim 

•  Cape  Fear  when  they  were  on  the  boat,  and  the  guy  grabbed  him  by  the  neck — 
Brandon 

•  a  girl  went  to  the  doctors  and  got  something  and  she  put  it  on  her  bed  and  the 
bed  started  shaking  and  she  turned  into  a  monster. 

•  A  movie  called  Chuckle 

These  children  can  develop  serious  attitudes,  and  behavior  based  on  their  fears. 
The  world  is  not  safe  to  them.  We  have  failed  them. 

Children  of  all  ages  have  had  boogie  men  and  bad  guys  to  scare  them.  Today  it 
is  different.  These  boogie  men  can't  ^ways  be  stopped  by  parents,  police,  or  the  gov- 
ernment. They  are  very  violent,  and  can't  be  destroyed  easily.  When  the  bad  guys 
are  stopped  it  is  only  through  the  use  of  excessive  force,  rarely  by  intelligent  actions. 
Listen  to  the  children. 

•  They  tried  to  kill  him,  but  he  kept  coming  back 

•  They  cut  him  in  millions  of  pieces  but  he  got  glued  together 

•  They  cut  him  in  two,  and  then  there  was  two  of  them 

•  I  though  he  was  dead  but  he  wasn't  and  he  killed  her 

Many  parents  try  hard  to  control  their  children's  viewing.  Our  offices  receive 
many  complaints  regarding  R-rated  commercials  during  faimily  hovu-.  Parents  have 
no  control  over  commercials,  and  they  are  angry.  One  mother  stated,  "I  try  so  hard 
to  be  a  good  Mom  and  protect  my  child,  and  I  got  so  angry  when  I  was  awakened 
by  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night  because  she  was  scared  over  some  stupid  doll  with 
teeth,  she  saw  on  a  TV  commercial.  I  can't  be  with  my  children  every  moment  when 
they  watch  TV."  The  children  feel  the  same,  even  the  ones  who  enjoy  watching  vio- 
lence. Listen  to  the  children. 

•  My  little  sister  was  seared  when  she  saw  the  ad,  they  shouldn't  show  those  ads 

•  I  can  handle  it,  by  Uttle  kids  can't 

•  It  was  so  scary,  it  really  was,  the  movie  must  be  worse 

For  the  first  time  children  are  identifying  with  violent  scary  media  characters. 
The  good  guys  are  losing  their  appeal.  The  children  identify  with  the  strongest  char- 
acters. These  seem  to  be  the  most  violent  characters.  The  problem  has  gotten  so  se- 
vere that  many  schools  across  oiu*  great  nation  have  banned  certain  Halloween  cos- 
tumes based  on  R-rated  movies.  Listen  to  what  thev  say  when  they  were  told  they 
could  not  dress  as  any  R-rated  character.  Listen  to  the  children. 

•  I  can't  see  why  I  can't  be  what  I  want  to  be 

•  Freddie  is  so  cool 

•  If  kids  weren't  exposed  to  dress  like  them  they  won't  make  the  costumes  in  my 
size 

Children  can  learn  coping  skills  from  deeiling  with  scary  things,  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference from  the  scary  things  of  today  and  of  the  past.  In  the  past  you  were  never 
sure  what  the  scary  things  would  do;  now  the  children  see  what  they  do  in  living 
color.  Todays  scary  things,  can't  be  explained  away. 

Watching  horror  movies  has  been  an  American  tradition.  Some  children  learn  to 
develop  self  esteem  through  watching  them.  In  the  past  we  knew  how  to  control  the 
evil,  it  had  limitations,  and  when  violence  occurred  it  was  far  less  graphic,  and  had 
less  of  an  impact  on  the  viewer.  You  could  learn  coping  skills  and  techniques,  and 
fear  could  be  conquered.  Daylight,  water,  cross,  silver  bullets,  even  wood  stakes 
could  protect  you.  In  the  end  we  knew  everything  would  be  all  right  in  the  world. 
While  you  might  never  run  into  one  of  the  monsters,  you  did  learn  there  were  ways 
to  control  the  forces  in  order  to  get  the  good  ^ys.  This  was  a  securit;y.  Today  there 
are  no  protections  against  the  evil  violence  in  the  movies,  some  evil  violence  can 
even  enter  your  dreams,  and  destroy  you.  There  are  no  defenses  against  these 
forces,  and  thus  children  feel  more  vulnerable,  and  see  the  world  more  fearful.  Chil- 
dren can  learn  positive  defenses  techniques  from  TV,  and  they  can  also  learn  to  feel 
helpless.  These  children  start  to  view  life  as  hostile.  Listen  to  the  children. 

•  I  learned  how  to  call  911  from  TV 
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•  I  know  what  to  do  if  someone  has  a  heart  attack  I  saw  it  on  TV 

•  All  you  can  do  if  he's  after  you  is  say  your  prayers 

•  He  can  get  you  no  matter 

•  You  can't  go  to  the  city,  they  will  kiU  you  and  rob  you 

This  past  Memorial  day  a  veteran  at  a  school  ceremony  stated  "These  children 
are  lucky,  their  Dad's  never  fought  in  wars,  and  they  never  knew  one.  My  daughter 
had  me  in  WW  II,  her  Uncle  in  Korea,  her  brother  in  Viet  Nam  and  she  lived 
through  a  cold  war."  Yes  my  generation  lived  under  the  shadow  of  past  wars,  the 
memories  of  the  holocaust,  and  the  frightening  stories  of  the  War.  We  even  debated 
which  was  better  dead  than  red,  or  red  than  dead.  Yes  we  heard  the  stories  of  war, 
and  most  Dad's  eyes  would  cloud  with  compassion  and  tears  when  they  spoke  of  the 
death  of  their  mates,  and  even  their  enemies.  Yes  my  generation  suffered  with  the 
after  effects  of  the  war,  but  that  doesn't  mean  this  new  generation  is  lucky.  They 
have  seen  more  deaths  on  the  screen  than  many  vets  saw  in  the  war.  They  see 
death  and  dying  as  entertainment.  Listen  to  the  children. 

•  It  was  real  cool,  his  guts  were  everywhere 

•  He  killed  everyone,  and  walked  away 

•  Blew  them  away  it  was  great 

•  Man  it  was  rad — red  blood  spurting  out,  guts  hanging 

•  It  didn't  bother  me,  I  though  it  funny  when  the  body  flew  up 

•  Its  not  real  anyway 

•  so  what  he  was  the  enemy 

•  he  deserved  to  die 

When  you,  and  I  were  children,  we  had  super  heroes.  They  wore  costumes,  and 
had  super  power.  They  could  do  things  no  one  else  could  do.  Yesterday  super  heroes 
had  a  code  of  ethics,  and  values.  They  didn't  look  like  us;  so  when  we  saw  these 
things  happen  to  them,  and  they  survived  we  knew  they  did  because  they  were 
super  heroes.  Real  people  never  could.  Today's  super  hero  Live  through  beatings, 
shootings,  and  other  acts  of  violence  that  even  a  Deere  Tractor  couldn't  handle. 
Today  children  can't  see  the  difference.  There  is  no  negative  results  from  the  vio- 
lence. "Real  men"  can  take  it.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  kids  now  fight  harder,  and 
longer.  In  the  past  children  just  wanted  to  prove  they  were  stronger,  now  they  want 
to  hurt  others.  These  are  middle  class  children,  the  kind  you  never  hear  from.  What 
are  the  children  who  are  guilty  of  violent  crimes  say?  Most  of  them  are  surprised 
how  easy  people  can  die.  There  comments  are  nightmares,  and  not  part  of  today's 
testimony.  Here  are  some  remarks  teachers  in  Michigan  actually  heard  on  the  play- 
ground. Listen  to  the  children: 

•  I  didn't  hit  him  that  hard 

•  Get  up  you  faker 

•  He  really  hurt  me 

•  I  just  kicked  him 

•  He's  crying  for  no  reason. 

Children  often  don't  realize  that  violence  effects  them.  They  think  if  they  don't 
repeat  the  actual  violent  act  they  are  not  influenced  by  it.  We  have  demonstrated 
through  the  use  of  media  teaching  children  can  learn  how  violence  effects  them,  and 
this  changes  their  behavior.  These  children  have  not  be  taught.  Listen  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

•  I  watch  that  stuff  all  the  time 

•  I  learn  good  kicks  moves  from  the  movies 

•  I  learn  how  to  protect  myself 

•  I  never  beat  anyone  up 

•  I  think  the  violence  in  movies  is  OK,  I  hate  it  when  they  cut  it  out  of  theTV 
shows. 

•  Only  babies  can't  sleep  after  these  movies 
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There  is  a  growing  trend  of  children  speaking  out  against  the  violence  in  the 
media.  These  children  are  slowly  becoming  the  majority.  They  need  help  they  are 
speaking  out,  but  they  need  you  to  listen  to  the  children. 

•  Showing  violence  on  TV  to  children  teaches  them  aggressive  behavior.  Children 
do  not  have  the  intelligence  or  knowledge  to  always  distinguish  the  difference 
between  right  or  wrong,  therefore  an  adult  must  constantly  watch  TV  with  his 
or  her  children  to  explain  the  differences.  There  are  many  days  that  the  TV 
never  gets  turned  on  in  our  home. — Michelle  Boiteau  4th  grade  Royal  Oak 
Schools 

•  Violence  I  think  is  bad  because  I  think  people  will  see  it  and  then  they  think 
it  looks  fun  and  then  they  will  do  it,  and  people  will  die,  and  these  people  will 
go  in  jails  and  lots  of  people  will  die  because  they  will  do  what  they  see  on  TV — 
Ashleigh  Briggs  1st  grade  Royal  Oak  School 

•  I  don't  like  violence  and  I  don't  think  it  should  be  allowed  on  children's  tele- 
vision cause  kids  get  too  many  bad  ideas  from  it  and  it  all  adds  up.  Yes  I  feel 
angry  about  it  cause  it  puts  pressure  on  me  and  I  don't  Like  the  pressure  always 
on  me  and  it  makes  he  mad.  Nicholas  Parch  5th  grade — Royal  Oak  Schools 

•  Sometimes  I  feel  pressured  into  violence,  but  I  am  learning  to  walk  away. 

•  When  I  watch  a  scary  movie  afterwards  I  feel  Uke  there  is  someone  after  me 
and  I  can't  sleep.  Andy  Hill  Royal  Oak  Schools 

•  My  feeling  of  violence  on  TV  is  too  much.  They  should  be  only  fovu*  or  five,  ten 
at  the  most. 

While  some  children  can't  recognize  the  effects  of  violence  on  themselves,  they  do 
see  it  in  others.  They  are  concerned  with  the  effects  on  others,  but  somehow  feel 
they  are  not  effective.  Listen  to  the  children. 

•  He  does  the  craziest  things,  anything  he  see  on  TV  he  does 

•  I  hate  him  he  always  acts  out  VanDanne  movies  on  people 

•  He  thinks  he's  so  cool  he  dresses  like  VanDanne 

•  My  friend  only  eats  fruit  and  vegetables  because  of  Tales  from  the  Ciypt,  when 
they  cut  up  people  and  served  them  as  meat.  She  will  not  eat  vegetables  with 
meat  jmce  in  it.  Crystal  Eisenhardt — Royal  Oak 

Some  children  do  recognize  the  effects  of  violence  on  themselves  and  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Many  of  the  children  feel  they  are  pressiu^ed  into 
watching  and  playing  games  they  feel  are  too  violent.  Children  need  help  in  coping 
and  need  to  be  taught  strategies.  They  also  need  more  choices  of  entertainment.  Lis- 
ten to  the  children. 

•  I  do  not  Like  kill  movies,  it  is  gross  and  bad,  and  my  Dad  liked  it  Gross.  Justin 
1st  grade 

•  I  saw  him  murdered  and  it  was  really  real,  and  I  saw  the  blood  and  stuff— 1st 
grade 

•  There  I  told  you,  I  get  bad  bad  dreams — 2nd  grade 

•  It  effect  me  a  lot  because  when  I  watch  a  horror  film  I  almost  get  sick  from 
the  blood  its  just  too  violent. 

•  I  pretend  to  watch. 

•  I  close  my  eyes. 

•  It  doesn't  bother  me,  I  know  when  to  get  popcorn. 

•  I  once  threw  up 

We  agree  with  the  Media  industry  that  censorship  belongs  in  the  home,  unfortu- 
nately there  is  so  much  media  violence  in  movies,  games,  toys,  and  TV,  that  parents 
need  help  to  deal  with  it.  The  vast  majority  of  parents  feel  there  is  too  much  vio- 
lence in  the  media.  They  want  help  in  keeping  censorship  in  the  home.  Here  is  how 
some  parents  are  struggling  with  it.  Listen  to  the  children. 

•  My  Mom  and  Dad  don't  let  me  watch  T.V.  we  don't  have  one — Ricky  Ursell — 
1st  grade  Royal  Oak  Schools 
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•  I  do  not  like  violent  movies  because  they  are  scary  and  my  Mom  and  Dad  do 
not  like  me  and  Adam  to  watch  the  movies.— Michelle  Blair— 1st  grade  Royal 
Oak  Schools 

•  I  think  that  there  is  to  much  sex  and  violence.  Because  when  I'm  watching  a 
movie  I'm  tired  of  hearing  my  mom  saying  cover  your  eyes  or  get  a  pillow  or 
blanket  over  you. — Eric  Decker — 6th  grade  Royal  Oak  Schools 

A  frightening  trend  is  that  children  have  been  so  exposed  to  violence  that  they 
are  not  only  desensitized  to  it,  but  they  think  a  program  can't  be  entertaining  with- 
out it.  Listen  to  the  children. 

•  I  think  violence  is  not  bad  on  television.  I  think  that  because  kids  11  years  old 
should  know  that  violence  is  not  real  on  television.  I  also  think  that  they  should 
have  the  more  the  better  and  that  is  what  I  think  about  violence — Todd  6th 
grader 

•  I  think  we  should  not  get  rid  of  all  the  violence.  Movies  don't  make  sense  with- 
out the  violence — George 

•  Take  any  movie  you  have  seen  lately.  Extract  the  violence  and  blood  parts  from 
your  memory.  Now  try  to  remember  the  move.  Its  really  boring  isn't  it:  It  just 
wouldn't  make  sense  and  don't  think  I'm  some  kind  of  violent  person  but  it 
would  just  be  some  old  boring  movie  with  the  violence. — Carol — 5th  grader 

Children  love  to  play  with  toys.  There  is  a  growing  trend  for  toys  based  on  TV 
shows  and  movies.  I  am  not  here  today  to  debate  the  merits  of  this,  but  I  am  here 
today  to  request  that  the  entertainment  industry,  and  the  toy  industry  agree  not 
to  make  toys  based  on  R-rated  movies.  That  is  very  unfair  to  parents  and  children. 
If  they  can't  see  or  shoxildn't  see  the  movies,  why  encourage  it  by  making  the  violent 
toys  to  go  with  it?  This  pressures  the  parents  into  allowing  the  children  to  see  the 
video.  It  lures  children  into  beUeving  violence  is  entertainment. 

•  This  guy  is  so  cool — he  can  kill  off  any  toy 

•  He  is  just  like  the  movie  guy 

•  The  movie  isn't  bad,  I  know  cause  I  got  the  toys,  they  just  rated  it  R  so  kids 
would  want  to  go  see  it. 

I  realize  my  time  is  running  short,  but  listen  to  the  children,  they  do  want  good 
entertainment.  Too  many  of  our  children  now  view  violence  as  good  entertainment. 
The  voices  you  heard  today  are  the  cries  of  middle  class  American  children.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  violence  in  our  world  as  well  as  effected  by  the  violence 
they  see  on  the  screen.  If  this  is  the  cry  of  the  Nation's  strength,  if  this  is  the  mes- 
sage they  are  giving  us,  then  what  are  the  screams  of  Urban  children  telling  us. 
Please  listen  to  the  children. 

We  are  asking  the  Senate  to  encourage  industry  to  adopt  the  following: 

1.  Do  not  advertise  R-rated  movies  before  9:00  P.M. 

2.  Do  not  allow  videos  rated  G,  GP  GP-13  to  contain  advertising  for  R-rated  mov- 
ies. 

3.  All  videos  should  and  must  be  rated  in  the  same  manner  as  movies. 

4.  All  TV  shows  carry  a  rating. 

5.  The  rating  system  should  adopt  a  new  system  based  on  the  NCTV  scale  used 
in  rating  movies.  This  will  inform  the  parents  on  how  much  violence  the  movie  con- 
tains. 

6.  The  toy  industry  should  not  make  no  toys  for  children  based  on  R-rated  movies. 
The  industry  must  not  give  the  right  to  market  promotional  materials  to  children 
on  R-rated  movies. 

Children,  they  are  our  future,  our  strength — Listen  to  the  children. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE — JUNE  8,  1993 

H.F.  Guggenheim  Foundation  Urges  Vigilance  Against  Medl\  Violence 

— Calls  for  Monitoring  of  TV  Networks'  Compliance  With  Guidelines  To  Limit 

Violent  Content  of  Programs — 

NEW  YORK — ^The  nation's  only  private  foundation  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  violence  and  aggression  called  today  for  new  vigilance  against  violence  in 
television  programs  and  motion  pictures.  In  issuing  a  report  entitled  "The  Problem 
of  Media  Violence  and  Children's  Behavior,"  the  Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion urged  parents,  children's  advocates.  Congress,  and  the  entertainment  industry 
itself  to  monitor  the  industry's  compliance  with  new  self-imposed  guidelines  de- 
signed to  limit  violent  content  in  television  programs. 

"A  substantial  body  of  scientific  research  now  documents  the  damaging  effects  of 
exposure  to  violent  media  content.  Many  leading  scientists  are  convinced  that  media 
violence  promotes  real  violence,"  said  foundation  president  James  M.  Hester.  "The 
entertainment  industry  plays  an  important  role  in  the  epidemic  of  youth  violence 
sweeping  the  nation.  Parents,  children's  advocacy  groups,  and  Congress  should  hold 
the  networks  to  their  promise  to  cvirb  violence  on  television." 

The  foundation  called  on  the  entertainment  industry  to  adhere  to  a  15-point  set 
of  standards  issued  by  the  three  major  television  networks  in  December  1992.  ABC, 
CBS,  and  NBC  developed  the  guidelines  in  response  to  a  law  passed  by  Congress 
that  protected  the  networks  from  prosecution  on  antitrust  grounds  if  tney  coordi- 
nated efforts  to  regulate  the  amount  of  violence  in  their  programming.  The  exemp- 
tion expires  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

"The  public  is  anxious  about  the  problem  of  media  violence,  but  they  don't  know 
what's  being  done  to  address  it,"  Hester  said.  'This  report  supplies  up-to-date  infor- 
mation, including  an  important  statement  by  Professor  Leonard  Eron  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  We  hope  it  will  encourage  vigilance  in  monitoring  how  well  the 
TV  networks  live  up  to  their  own  guidelines.  They  have  made  a  social  contract  with 
the  public,  and  they  shovild  be  held  accountable  to  it." 

The  foundation  report  also  points  out  that  the  motion-picture  industry  and  cable 
television  networks  have  yet  to  issue  similar  standards  limiting  violence. 

"The  initiative  of  the  television  networks  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  industry  has  vet  to  respond  to  the  warnings  of  scientists  and  the 
protests  of  concerned  citizens,'  Hester  said.  "Media  violence  obviously  remains  a 
very  serious  national  problem." 

The  Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation  supports  research  in  a  broad  range  of 
disciplines  m  order  to  Illuminate  the  causes  and  consequences  of  hirnian  violence. 
The  foundation's  goal  is  to  reduce  violence  and  improve  relations  among  people  by 
increasing  society's  understanding  of  violence  and  aggression. 
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The  mission  of  the  Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation  is  to 
promote  research  on  both  the  sources  of  human  violence  and  its 
reduction.  When  I  assumed  the  presidency  of  this  foundation,  I 
brought  with  me  the  widely  shared  concern  that  the  frequent  view- 
ing of  violent  television  programs  and  movies  by  children  con- 
tributes to  violence  in  our  society.  I  was  encouraged  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  substantial  body  of  scientific  research  on  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  violent  media  content.  A  number  of  researchers  are  con- 
vinced that  media  violence  promotes  real  violence.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  them  is  Professor  Leonard  Eron  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  has  devoted  his  long  and  distinguished  career  to 
studying  the  development  of  aggressive  behavior  in  children.  A  por- 
tion of  an  address  Professor  Eron  delivered  in  1992  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  is  reprinted  here.  Professor  Eron's  remarks 
are  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  television  networks'  new  joint 
guidelines  on  television  violence  and  a  consideration  of  violence  in 
motion  pictures. 

James  M.  Hester,  President 
Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation 
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Statement  to  the  Harvard  School  of  PubHc  Health 


Boston,  May  11,  1992 

Leonard  Eron,  Research  Scientist,  University  of  Michigan 

The  scientific  debate  is  over.  Ever  since  the  first  studies  came  out  in 
the  early  60s  relating  increased  aggressiveness  in  children  to  the 
violent  content  of  the  television  programs  they  were  watching,  there 
have  been  a  few  naysayers  who  have  criticized  the  studies  because, 
they  claimed,  the  effects  were  too  small  to  be  meaningful  or  the  be- 
haviors which  were  affected  were  not  serious  anti-social  acts.  How- 
ever, a  recent  summary  of  200  studies  published  through  1990, 
using  state-of-the-art  meta-analysis  procedures,  *  offers  convincing 
evidence  that  the  observation  of  violence,  as  seen  in  standard  every- 
day television  entertainment,  does  affect  the  aggressive  behavior  of 
the  viewer.  The  results  from  study  to  study  are  robust.  Further,  the 
meta-analysis  includes  studies  of  criminal  violence.  All  types  of  ag- 
gressive behavior,  including  illegal  behaviors  and  criminal  violence, 
had  highly  significant  associations  with  exposure  to  television  vio- 
lence. The  studies  using  criminal  violence  and  other  illegal  activities 
as  criteria  of  aggressive  behavior  yielded  findings  comparable  to 
studies  in  which  less  violent  aggressive  behavior  was  the  criterion. 
Thus  the  behaviors  affected  by  viewing  television  violence  are 
indeed  cause  for  social  concern. 

However,  although  the  scientific  debate  may  be  over,  the  public 
policy  debate  is  only  beginning  to  heat  up.  I  remember  testifying  in 
1972  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Communication  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Pastore  of  Rhode  Island  about  the  results  of  our  longitudinal 
study  implicating  television  violence  as  a  cause  of  aggressive  be- 
havior. This  was  just  after  the  issuance  of  a  report  on  television  and 
social  behavior  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  a  member.  We  were  immediately  followed  by 


t  George  Comstoclc  and  Haejung  Paik,  The  Effects  of  Television  Violence  on  Ag- 
gressive Behavior:  A  Meta-Anafysis.  (Preliminary  report  to  the  National 
Research  Council  for  the  Panel  on  the  Understanding  and  Control  of  Violent 
Behavior.  Syracuse:  S.I.  Newhousc  School  of  Public  Communications, 
Syracuse  University,  1990). 
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the  presidents  of  abc,  nbc,  and  cbs.  Each  of  them,  while  expressing 
some  skepticism  about  our  results,  promised  he  would  do  something 
about  reducing  the  level  of  violence  in  programs,  especially  those  for 
children.  Well,  they  may  have  tried  but  there  has  not  been  any  less 
violence  shown  during  either  prime  time  hours  or  those  hours 
during  which  children  are  the  primary  viewers.  In  fact,  displays  of 
violence  have  increased,  and,  with  the  advent  of  cable,  vcrs,  mtv, 
and  who  knows  what  else,  the  three  networks  are  no  longer  the  only 
problem. 

What  can  be  done?  As  soon  as  the  suggestion  for  action  comes 
up,  the  TV  industry  raises  the  speaer  of  censorship,  violation  of  First 
Amendment  rights,  and  abrogation  of  the  Constitution.  For  many 
years  now.  Western  European  countries  have  had  monitoring  of  tv 
and  films  by  government  agencies  and  have  not  permitted  the 
showing  of  excess  violence,  especially  during  child  viewing  hours. 
And  I've  never  heard  complaints  by  citizens  of  those  democratic 
countries  that  their  rights  have  been  violated.  If  something  doesn't 
give,  we  may  have  to  institute  some  such  monitoring  by  government 
agencies  here  in  the  U.S.A.  I  hope  it  doesn't  come  to  that  and  that 
the  television  and  film  industry  will  begin  to  police  itself  But  youth 
violence  is  a  public  health  problem,  so  designated  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  which  has  described  the  situation  as  an  epidemic 
which  must  be  brought  under  control.  No  one  is  claiming  that  tv 
violence  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  epidemic.  However,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  causes  and  one  which  we  can  at  least  do  something  about. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  industry  to  police  itselfi*.  .  . 

I  don't  favor  censorship  and  I  am  jealous  of  my  First  Amend- 
ment rights,  but  I  don't  think  some  serious  self-regulation  and 
monitoring  by  the  tv  and  film  industry  is  a  threat  to  our  constitu- 
tional rights.  But  so  far  it  hasn't  happened.  Two  years  ago,  Senator 
Simon  of  Illinois  had  a  bill  passed  which  exempted  the  industry 
from  prosecution  on  antitrust  grounds  if  they  got  together  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  violence  in  their  programs.  Even  with  this  kind 
of  encouragement,  nothing  has  happened.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  one  cannot  absolve  parents  of  responsibility  for 
monitoring  their  children's  television  habits.   Concerned  parents 
should  limit  the  amount  of  television  their  children  watch,  especially 
those  programs  with  excessive  violent  content.  They  should  watch 
TV  with  their  children,  helping  them  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
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portrayed  on  the  screen  and  real  life,  pointing  out  that  the  behaviors 
they  see  there  are  not  commendable  and  that  there  are  alternative 
ways  of  solving  problems.  However,  in  our  current  society,  with 
one-parent  families  or  two  working  parents,  with  cable  TV  and  easy 
access  to  theaters,  parents  arc  limited  in  the  amount  of  control  they 
can  exert.  The  TV  and  film  industry  has  a  responsibility  to  work  with 
them  by  controlling  programming,  especially  during  daytime  and 
early  evening  hours.  The  research  that  psychologists  and  others  have 
done  can  offer  guidelines  on  how  to  present  violence  to  minimize  its 
harmful  effects  on  children. 

Gratuitous  violence — that  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  plot- 
line^ — should  be  drastically  reduced  or  eliminated.  Perpetrators  of 
violence  should  not  be  rewarded  for  their  violent  acts.  Those  who 
act  aggressively  should  be  punished.  Violence  should  never  be  ex- 
cused or  justified. 

Violent  acts  should  not  be  committed  by  the  protagonists.  The 
good  guys,  the  heroes,  shoidd  not  be  the  perpetrators  of  violence  ex- 
cept under  unusual  circimistances  in  which  it  is  made  clear  why  the 
protagonist  had  to  resort  to  violence. 

The  devastating  effects  of  violence,  the  permanence  of  its  conse- 
quences, the  effea  on  the  survivors,  should  not  be  minimized  or 
passed  over  but  should  be  made  clear.  The  pain  inflicted  as  a  conse- 
quence of  violence  should  not  be  minimized.  .  .  . 

Since  Professor  Eron  gave  this  address,  the  television  networks  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  exemption  from  antitrust  constraints  and 
have  agreed  upon  a  common  set  of  standards  regarding  violence  con- 
tent. These  guidelines,  issued  by  ABC.  CBS.  and  NBC  in  December 
of  1992,  are  consistent  with  Professor  Eron 's  recommendations: 


Conflict  and  strife  are  the  essence  of  drama  and  conflict  often 
results  in  physical  or  psychological  violence.  However,  all  depic- 
tions of  violence  should  be  relevant  and  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  or  to  the  advancement  of  theme  or  plot. 
Gratuitous  or  excessive  depictions  of  violence,  (or  redundant 
violence  shown  solely  for  its  own  sake),  are  not  acceptable. 
Programs  should  not  depict  violence  as  glamorous,  nor  as  an  ac- 
ceptable solution  to  human  conflict. 
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4  Depictions  of  violence  may  not  be  used  to  shock  or  stimulate 
the  audience. 

5  Scenes  showing  excessive  gore,  pain  or  physical  suffering  are  not 
acceptable. 

6  The  intensity  and  frequency  of  the  use  of  force,  and  other  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  manner  of  its  portrayal,  should  be  measured 
under  a  standard  of  reasonableness  so  that  the  program,  on  the 
whole,  is  appropriate  for  a  home  viewing  medium, 

7  Scenes  which  may  be  instructive  in  nature,  e.g.,  which  depict  in 
an  imitable  manner,  the  use  of  harmful  devices  or  weapons, 
describe  readily  usable  techniques  for  the  commission  of  crimes, 
or  show  replicable  methods  for  the  evasion  of  detection  or  ap- 
prehension, should  be  avoided.  Similarly,  ingenious,  unique  or 
otherwise  unfamiliar  methods  of  inflicting  pain  or  injury  are  un- 
acceptable if  easily  capable  of  imitation. 

8  Realistic  depiaions  of  violence  should  also  portray,  in  human 
terms,  the  consequences  of  that  violence  to  its  victims  and  its 
perpetrators.  Callousness  or  indifference  to  suffering  ex- 
perienced by  victims  of  violence  should  be  avoided. 

9  Exceptional  care  must  be  taken  in  stories  or  scenes  where 
children  are  victims  of,  or  are  threatened  by  acts  of  violence 
(physical,  psychological  or  verbal).  f 

10  The  portrayal  of  dangerous  behavior  which  would  invite  imita- 
tion by  children,  including  portrayals  of  the  use  of  weapons  or 
implements  readily  accessible  to  this  impressionable  group, 
should  be  avoided. 

1 1  Realistic  portrayals  of  violence  as  well  as  scenes,  images  or 
events  which  are  unduly  frightening  or  distressing  to  children 
should  not  be.  included  in  any  program  specifically  designed  for 
that  audience. 

1 2  The  use  of  real  animals  shall  conform  to  accepted  standards  of 
humane  treatment.  Fictionalized  portrayals  of  abusive  treatment 
should  be  stricdy  limited  to  the  legitimate  requirements  of  plot 
development. 

13  Extreme  caution  must  be  exercised  in  any  themes,  plots  or 
scenes  which  mix  sex  and  violence.  Rape  and  other  sexual  as- 
saults are  violent,  not  erotic,  behavior. 

14  The  scheduling  of  any  program,  commercial  or  promotional 
material,  including  those  containing  violent  depictions,  should 
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take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  program,  its  content 
and  the  lilcely  composition  of  the  intended  audience. 
15    Certain  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  may  be  acceptable,  as  in  the 
presentation  of  material  whose  overall  theme  is  clearly  and  un- 
ambiguously anti-violent. 

In  the  preface  to  these  guidelines,  the  networks  state  that  "these  new 
joint  standards  are  consistent  with  each  of  the  Network's  long-stand- 
ing preexisting  policies  on  violence."  This  is,  of  course,  disconcert- 
ing. As  Professor  Eron  points  out,  television  violence  has  been  in- 
creasing in  recent  years  despite  the  existence  of  the  networks'  stan- 
dards. Moreover,  the  guidelines  are  qualified  by  provisos  about  the 
sanctity  of  the  creative  process: 

These  written  standards  cannot  cover  every  situation  and  must, 
therefore,  be  worded  broadly.  Moreover,  the  Standards  must  be  con- 
sidered s^nst  the  creative  context,  character  and  tone  of  each  in- 
dividual program.  Each  scene  should  be  evaluated  on  its  own  merits 
with  due  consideration  for  its  creative  integrity. 

Unfortunately,  the  motion-picture  industry  is  not  involved  in  this 
agreement.  Akhou^  movies  are  ^ven  ratings  based  upon  sexual 
content  and  amount  of  violence,  it  appears  that  little  age-screening 
of  moviegoers  occurs  at  the  theaters.  When  the  same  movies  are 
broadcast  on  television,  they  may  be  edited  for  language  and  sexual 
material  but  the  same  scruples  are  not  vigilantly  applied  to  violence. 
And  most  movies  shown  on  the  premium  cable  TV  channels  are  not 
edited  at  alL  In  fact,  neither  cable  TV  stations  nor  channels  not  af- 
filiated with  a  network  were  parties  to  this  consensus.  And  the 
proliferation  ofVCRs  and  their  use  by  children  to  view  movies  is,  of 
course,  unaffected  by  the  guidelines. 

The  products  of  our  entertainment  industry  are  loaded  with 
images  of  violent  human  behavior.  As  Professor  Eron  has  concluded, 
children 's  behavior  is  influenced  by  exposure  to  this  violence;  media 
violence  contributes  to  real  violence.  The  recent  initiative  of  the 
television  networks  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  industry  has  yet  to  respond  to  the  warnings  of  scien- 
tists and  the  protests  of  concerned  citizens.  Media  violence  obviously 
remains  a  very  serious  national  problem. 
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The  August  22,  1992  issue  of  TV  Guide  carried  a  story  about 
violence  on  television.  A  panel  of  scholars,  critics,  and  TV 
professionals  discussed  the  problem.  One  of  the  panelists,  Dick  Wolf, 
is  the  producer  of  such  series  as  "Miami  Vice"  and  "Law  & 
Order.  "An  excerpt  from  the  discussion  is  telling: 

Wolf:  I  have  an  8-year-old  and  a  5-year-oId  child.  They've  never 
seen  any  of  die  shows  I've  ever  produced.  They  shouldn't  be  watch- 
ing them.  They're  not  allowed  to  watch  Saturday-morning  cartoons. 

Moderator:    Why  not? 

Wolf:    Why  not?  Because  they're  extremely  violent. 
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If  you  would  like  copies  of  this  publication, 
please  send  your  request  to 

THE  HARRY  FRANK 
GUGGENHEIM    FOUNDATION 

N*»  527  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022-4304 
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THE   HARRY  FRANK 
GUGGENHEIM    FOUNDATION 


The  Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation  supports 
research  in  a  broad  range  of  discipHnes  in  order  to 
illuminate  the  causes  and  consequences  of  human 
violence.  Its  goal  is  to  reduce  violence  and  improve 
relations  among  people  by  increasing  our  understand- 
ing of  aggression. 

For  information  about  grants  and  awards,  write  or  call  a 
Program  Officer  at 

THE   HARRY   FRANK 
GUGGENHEIM   FOUNDATION 

No  527  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y  10022-4304 

Telephone  (212)  644-4907 
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Comments  of  William  F.  Fore  on  Behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  the 

Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches,  an  agency  of  thirty-two  Protestant  and  Ortho- 
dox conununions  which  have  a  total  memberslup  of  about  forty  million  persons,  has 
been  concerned  about  escalating  violence  in  television  and  motion  pictures  for  many 
years.  These  comments  are  consistent  with  a  policy  statement  on  "Violence  and  Sex- 
ual Violence  in  Film,  Television  and  Home  Video"  adopted  by  the  NCC's  General 
Board  on  November  6,  1986. 

THE  problem:  nothing  is  done 

We  are  particularly  concerned  because,  despite  repeated  attempts  from  Congress 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  situation  has  never  improved,  but  only  gotten 
worse. 

In  1969,  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
pointed  out  that  advertisers  were  spending  $2  biUion  each  year  in  the  beUef  that 
television  does  influence  human  behavior.  It  concluded  that  "violence  on  television 
encourages  violence  forms  of  behavior  and  fosters  moral  and  social  values  about  vio- 
lence in  daily  Ufe  which  are  unacceptable  in  a  civilized  society."  It  recommended 
that  broadcasters  reduce  overall  violence  in  programs.  Nothing  was  done. 

In  1973,  Dr.  Jesse  Steinfeld,  Svirgeon  General  of  the  United  States,  reported  in 
a  Senate  hearing  that  a  study  by  the  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health,  ordered 
by  Congress,  had  unearthed  "suifficient  data"  to  establish  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween watching  television  violence  and  aggressive  behavior.  Steinfeld  testified: 
"Broadcasters  should  be  put  on  notice."  Network  Presidents  solemnly  pledged  to 
take  action.  Nothing  was  aone. 

Congress  held  a  new  round  of  hearings  in  1981.  A  group  of  scientists  re-examined 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Healui  data  and  reaffirmed  its  validity.  Network 
Presidents  once  again  testified,  insisted  television  was  not  the  problem— -but  agreed 
to  do  something  about  the  (non)  problem.  Notliing  was  done. 

In  fact,  an  annual  Violence  Profile  conducted  by  Dean  George  Gerbner  of  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communication  shows  there  has  been  no  significant  change  in 
the  high  levels  of  violence  throughout  the  60's,  70's  and  80's.  The  1992  profile  shows 
an  increase  in  violence  during  early  evening  hours. 

During  the  era  of  deregulation  Congress  did  not  even  raise  the  issue  seriously  for 
more  than  a  decade — ^until  now.  The  question  is:  will  Congress  act  this  time,  or  will 
it  once  again  merely  admonish  the  media  moguls  to  "take  steps"  to  reduce  violence, 
in  which  case  the  result  once  again  will  be — nothing  is  done. 

the  research  is  conclusive 

Congress  and  public  groups  should  not  be  diverted  by  seeking  additional  research. 
The  data  are  there,  have  been  reviewed  many  times,  and  are  clear:  there  is  a  causal 
relationship  between  violence  in  television  and  film,  and  violence  in  real  life. 

In  1971  Dr.  David  Pearl's  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health  study  showed 
media  violence  has  four  effects  on  violent  behavior: 

1.  Direct  imitation  of  observed  violence. 

2.  "Triggering"  violence  which  might  otherwise  be  inhibited. 

3.  Desensitization  to  the  occurrence  of  violence. 

4.  Viewer  fearfiilness. 

In  1981  the  NIMH  update  group  unanimously  concluded  that  "there  is  a  general 
learning  effect  from  television"  and  that  the  earlier  data  was  still  vahd. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  studies  have  either  been  inconclu- 
sive or  not  repeatable,  the  vast  preponderance  of  both  laboratory  and  field  studies 
are  conclusive.  The  laboratory  studies  have  conclusively  demonstrated  a  causal  rela- 
tionship. While  it  is  impossible  to  show  a  cause  and  effect  in  most  field  studies, 
these  also  have  demonstrated  a  strong  positive  association. 

Dr.  George  Comstock  at  Syracuse  University  reviewed  and  analjrzed  all  the  re- 
search in  media  violence  up  to  1984.  He  testified  that  year  that  "a  very  large  major- 
ity of  studies  report  a  positive  association  between  exposure  to  media  violence  and 
aggressiveness."  He  indicated  that  the  positive  association  between  viewing  TV  vio- 
lence and  aggressiveness  is  on  the  order  of  a  10  percent  variance  in  behavior.  Looked 
at  across  the  entire  population,  and  over  time,  this  modest  statistical  relationship 
implies  a  substantial  negative  effect. 
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Dr.  Pearl  pointed  out  that  if  only  one  in  a  thovisand  viewing  children  or  youth 
were  affected,  a  given  prime  time  national  audience  which  includes  millions  of  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  would  generate  a  group  of  thousands  of  youngsters  influenced 
in  some  way.  Fvuther,  when  we  consider  the  cumulative  effect  over  years,  if  only 
a  small  number  of  antisocial  incidents  were  precipitated  in  any  one  these  might  well 
be  sufficient  to  be  disruptive  and  to  impair  the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  in  that 
community.  This  is  exactly  what  we  are  seeing  today. 

WHO'S  IN  CHARGE?  NO  ONE 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  held  its  own  hearings  on  violence  in  the  media 
in  1985,  in  New  York,  Hollywood,  and  Washington.  This  is  what  we  discovered: 

1.  Individuals  in  the  industry  are  concerned  about  the  increasing  violence  in  the 
media  in  which  they  work.  They  personally  hate  the  violence,  but  feel  they  are 
pushed  by  "others"  to  include  it.  The  "others"  mentioned  were  directors,  writers, 
producers,  production  companies,  networks  and  sponsors. 

2.  Thus  we  learned:  The  media  system  is  so  vast  and  complex  that  it  parcels  out 
responsibility— a  little  bit  to  everyone— so  that,  in  the  end,  NO  ONE  IS  RESPON- 

Regarding  the  system  itself,  we  discovered  three  major  reasons  for  the  prevalence 
of  media  violence: 

1.  The  monopoly  of  control  of  program  production  and  distribution  by  a  handful 
of  powerful  companies. 

2.  The  drive  for  profits  far  in  excess  of  those  enjoyed  by  most  other  businesses. 

3.  The  failure  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  exercise  adequate 
oversight  of  broadcasting. 

SOLUTIONS 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  so  complex  a  problem.  While  violence  in  the 
media  help  create  a  violent  environment,  the  media  also  reflect  violence  which 
stems  from  a  multitude  of  social  ills  and  injustices.  These  proposals  are  only  partial 
first  step  solutions  to  a  long-term  problem.  They  assume  that  "urging"  by  Congress 
will  not  be  sufficient,  alone,  to  bring  about  significant  change  in  the  media  indus- 
tries, and  that  changes  in  law  and  regulations  will  be  required.  We  beUeve  these 
proposals  do  not  abrogate  First  Amendment  protections  for  the  broadcasters  and 
cable  operators. 

1.  The  broadcasting  and  cable  industries  should  adopt  the  Classification  and  Rat- 
ing System  now  in  use  by  the  motion  picture  industry  for  the  broadcast  of  movies, 
including  the  short  descriptive  phrases  that  indicate  the  amount  and  intensity  of 
violence,  now  made  available  by  the  MPAA.  If  they  do  not  adopt  it  voluntarily,  they 
should  be  required  to  by  the  FCC,  or  by  Act  of  Congress. 

2.  The  broadcasting  and  cable  industries  should  be  encouraged  to  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  modest  violence  classification  system  for  prime  time  non-movie  entertain- 
ment programs. 

3.  The  FCC  should  be  reaviired,  by  Act  of  Congress  if  necessary,  to  conduct  annual 
hearings,  open  to  the  public,  in  which  producers  of  television  programming  (net- 
works, stations,  syndicators,  production  houses,  sponsors)  will  be  required  to  explain 
the  process  by  which  decisions  are  made  to  determine  the  content  of  entertainment 
programs;  the  FCC  should  also  be  required  to  assess  the  incidence  of  violence  in  tel- 
evision and  cable  programs,  and  to  report  publicly  its  findings  annually. 

4.  The  FCC  should  be  required,  by  Act  of  Congress  if  necessary,  to  devise  a  proce- 
dure under  which  networks,  stations  and  cable  systems  shall  be  required  to  meet 
regularly  with  members  of  the  public  to  discuss  and  assess  the  content  and  effects 
of  entertainment  programs,  and  the  relationships  of  such  programs  to  generally  ac- 
cepted community  standards. 

5.  Broadcast  networks,  stations  and  cable  companies  shovild  be  required  by  law 
to  devote  a  percentage  of  their  time,  production  budgets  and  facilities  to  children's 
programming,  created  in  cooperation  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals with  concern  for  children. 

6.  Cable  companies  should  be  reqviired  by  law  to  make  the  lock-out  feature  avail- 
able, without  cnm^e,  on  all  channel  switching  devices  it  normaUv  provides  to  its 
subscribers.  New  TV  sets  should  also  be  required  to  provide  channel  lock-out. 

7.  Cable  companies  should  be  required  by  law  to  place  all  R  and  NC-17  rated 
films  on  channels  separate  from  other  films.  This  would  allow  parents  to  lock  out 
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those  channels  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  For  example,  HBO  would  have  two  channels: 
one  for  R  and  NC-17  films,  another  for  all  other  films. 

We  beUeve  these  proposals  are  practical,  fair,  and  achievable. 

The  need  for  action  by  this  Congress  is  greater  than  ever,  in  the  light  of  the  rap- 
idly expanding  capacity  of  cable  systems. 

For  further  information  contact 

National  CouncU  of  Churches:  212-870-2048 

WiUiam  F.  Fore:  203-245-3938 


Prepared  Statement  of  the  National  Coalition  on  Television  Violence  for 
Senator  Conrad's  Press  Conference  on  June  7, 1993 

Robert  Kennedy  in  (ironically)  1968  said,  "Whenever  any  American's  life  is  taken 
by  another  American  unnecessarily — whether  it  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  law  or 
in  the  defiance  of  laws,  by  one  man  or  a  gang,  in  cold  blood  or  in  passion,  in  an 
attack  of  violence  or  in  response  to  violence — ^whenever  we  tear  at  the  fabric  of  life 
which  another  man  has  painfiilly  and  clumsily  woven  for  himself  and  his  children, 
the  whole  nation  is  degraded.  *♦*" 

Now,  twenty-five  years  later,  and  millions  of  violent  media  images  of  death  and 
destruction  later,  our  nation  is  even  fiirther  degraded.  We  do  not  purport  to  blame 
solely  the  media  for  our  nation's  degradation  into  violence— as  other  factors  such  as 
parental  narcissism  and  exhaustion,  poverty  and  inadequate  education— all  contrib- 
ute to  the  malnovuishment  of  our  children's  minds  and  hearts. 

However,  more  than  a  decade  of  research  conducted  by  the  National  Coalition  on 
Television  Violence  has  provided  overwhelming  evidence  that  violence  on  television, 
as  well  as  in  movies,  video  games,  toys  and  other  entertainment,  promotes  real-life 
violence  and  desensitization  to  violence. 

We  commend  and  support  Senator  Kent  Conrad  in  his  efforts  to  address  oxir  na- 
tion's No.  1  health  problem:  media  violence.  It  is  an  epidemic  that  is  literally  raging 
out  of  control.  There  is  a  paradox  to  this  rage:  It  is  at  once  the  deafening  roar  of 
gunshots  and  explosions  we  hear  on  the  screen  and  in  our  streets— while  also  being 
the  silence  of  insidious  acceptance. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  seen  this  insidious  acceptance  of  violence  taken  to  new 
heights  with  the  planned  launching  of  a  NASA-ftinded  rocket,  which  was  due  to  be 
emblazoned  with  an  ad  for  Arnold  Schwarzenegger's  upcoming  movie,  "Last  Action 
Hero."  What  has  happened  to  our  minds  and  hearts  that  we  would  allow  what  was 
once  a  symbol  of  national  pride  and  hope  for  the  futiu-e  to  be  desecrated  by  a  symbol 
of  violence?  Is  this  the  message  we  Americans  want  to  send  to  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse? Three  months  ago,  NCTV  launched  a  campaign  to  stop  this  rocket  ad.  We 
asked  people  to  sign  petitions,  just  as  Senator  Conrad  is  proposing  to  do  m  regard 
to  TV  violence.  And  thousands  upon  thousands  inundated  the  offices  of  President 
Clinton,  NASA,  Columbia  Pictures  and  Schwarzenegger  with  letters,  faxes  and 
phone  calls.  So  far,  what  we  have  accomplished  is  that  the  White  House  has  re- 
quested an  investigation  fi^m  NASA.  NASA  has  stated  that  any  of  their  ftiture 
grants  will  contain  a  mechanism  for  evaluating  the  social  impact  of  the  project  and 
there  has  been  a  delay  of  the  rocket  until  at  least  August-September,  way  past  the 
June  18th  release  of  "Last  Action  Hero."  We  won't  stop  our  eff"orts  untU  it  is  offi- 
cially announced  that  the  ad  is  off"  the  rocket,  but  there  has  akeady  been  a  victory 
in  that  the  American  people  have  raised  their  voices  against  this  travesty— this  ulti- 
mate glorification  of  violence.  .  . 

In  conclusion.  Senator  Conrad,  the  National  CoaUtion  on  Television  Violence 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts.  There  is  one  caveat,  in  that  NCTV  has 
never  advocated  censorship  and  we  would  strongly  oppose  any  legislation  that  would 
limit  First  Amendment  rights.  But  we  hope  and  trust  that  your  petition  dnve  vnh 
have  a  significant  impact  upon  those  in  the  entertainment  industry  so  that  they  be- 
come voluntarily,  if  not  enthusiastically,  more  responsible  and  responsive  to  the  ur- 
gent need  of  our  country  to  cure  itself  of  this  epidemic  of  violence. 

As  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  said,  "The  conviction  that  the  mind  of  man  must  be 
free  to  think  and  act  has  kindled  a  worldwide  fire  which  still  bums  today.  Leader- 
ship which  is  true  to  the  spirit  will  recognize  the  source  of  our  happiness;  it  will 
know  that  we  will  find  fulfillment  not  in  the  goods  we  have,  but  in  the  good  we  can 
do  together." 
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Prepared  Statement  of  the  National  Coaution  on  Television  Violence  for 
THE  House  Judiciary  Commtitee's  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice— December  15,  1992 

Today  we  are  addressing  what  few  recognize  as  the  nvimber  one  health  problem 
in  America:  media  violence.  As  a  psychiatrist  and  the  Chairperson  of  the  National 
Coalition  on  Television  violence,  I  can  tell  you  that  more  lives  are  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  effects  of  on-screen  violence  than  any  other  medical  problem.  Our  so- 
ciety has  become  addicted  to  a  new  drug,  far  more  dangerous  than  any  street  drug 
we've  seen  before.  This  new  drug  is  media  violence,  and  television  is  selling  this 
drug  24  hours  a  day  in  the  living  rooms  and  bedrooms  of  American  families.  Our 
addiction  to  violence  on  the  screen  is  manifesting  itself  by  violence  in  our  streets 
in  epidemic  proportions  *  *  *  and  we  must  do  something  about  it. 

The  National  Coalition  on  Television  Violence,  founded  in  1980,  is  the  first  organi- 
zation to  have  made  the  reduction  of  glamorized  violence  on  TV  its  primary  objec- 
tive. The  organization  has  over  3,500  members  and  receives  requests  daily  from  the 
media  and  concerned  citizens  for  information  regarding  the  effects  of  media  violence. 
NCTV  conducts  its  own  research  and  compiles  the  research  of  others  regarding  the 
effects  of  violence  in:  television  (from  cartoons  to  prime  time)  film,  books,  comics, 
music  videos,  war  toys,  videogames,  etc.  We  have  consistently  found  that  violence 
in  each  of  these  media  can  be  shown  to  have  harmful  effects  approximately  95  per- 
cent of  the  time.  Such  harmful  effects  include:  becoming  aggressive  or  violent,  be- 
coming desensitized  to  violence  and  human  suffering,  anxiety,  nightmares  and  self- 
destructive  behavior.  NCTV  publishes  a  newsletter  and  sends  out  press  releases  to 
disseminate  our  findings.  NCTV  is  a  non-profit,  donor  based  organization  with  no 
political,  religious  or  other  biases.  Its  Board  of  Directors  is  made  up  of  psychiatrists, 
researchers  and  educators.  I  am  currently  in  the  process  of  developing  an  Advisory 
Board  made  up  of  members  of  the  entertainment  industry. 

I  will  release  today  the  preliminary  results  of  o\ir  most  recent  research.  But  first 
let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a  study  which,  as  Congressmen,  you  might  find  par- 
ticvilarly  interesting.  In  1991,  NCTV  polled  suburban  children  aged  10-13  and  found 
that  66  percent  were  able  to  correctly  identify  the  violent  film  and  TV  character 
Freddy  ICrueger.  Only  36  percent  of  these  same  children,  however,  knew  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  Presiaent  of  the  United  States.  I  assxime  you  would  agree  that 
something  is  wrong  with  this  picture. 

Now  for  the  preliminary  results  of  our  most  resent  Prime  Time  TV  Study.  Our 
researchers  have  found  that  the  Fox  TV  Network  has  the  highest  number  of  violent 
acts  per  hour  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  Next  came  NBC  and  CBS.  ABC  had  a 
slightly  lower  number  of  violent  acts  per  hovu*  in  the  prime  time  shows  reviewed. 
The  exact  numbers  and  a  list  of  the  most  violent  TV  shows  will  be  released  by 
NCTV  later  this  month. 

I  speak  also  as  a  Psychiatrist,  trained  here  in  New  York  City  at  N.Y.U.-Bellevue. 
I  have  spent  the  past  10  years  researching  the  effects  of  media — including  vio- 
lence— on  people's  minds,  I  have  a  Masters  degree  in  Public  Health  from  U.C.L.A. 
where  I  studied  while  on  a  Fellowship  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
I  work  to  educate  the  public  about  the  effects  of  media  by  appearing  on,  and  hosting 
TV  and  radio  shows,  and  in  print.  I  also  work  as  a  script  consultant,  helping  the 
entertainment  industry  portray  issues  more  responsibly.  I  have  seen  patients'  lives 
torn  asunder  by  irresponsible  television — especially  by  its  glamorization  of  violence. 

As  a  resvilt  of  my  psychiatric  research  and  experience  in  the  entertainment  indus- 
try, I  strongly  urge  you  now  to  adopt  the  following  proposal  to  treat  the  epidemic 
of'^violence,  which  is  sweeping  our  TV  sets  and  our  streets: 

NCTV  10-PoiNT  Plan  To  Sweep  Violence  Off  TV  and  Off  Our  Streets 

1.— NO  censorship 

There  should  be  no  Governmental  censorship  of  the  media.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  upholding  the  separation  of  government  and  media  (as  well  as  religion  and 
media)  is  even  more  vital  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  than  cxirbing  violence. 

2. — ratings  system  for  violence 

A  ratings  system  which  describes  the  violent  content  of  TV  shows  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  networks  and  cable  channels.  Ratings  would  delineate  the  quan- 
tity of  violence  (in  terms  of  violent  acts  per  show)  and  the  quality  of  violence  (in 
terms  of  how  graphic  and  lethal  the  violence  is,  whether  the  overall  message  is  pro- 
or  anti-violence,  and  how  gratuitous  the  violence  is).  Ratings  would  be  determined 
by  an  independent  review  board  comprised  of  experts  in  the  field  of  media  violence. 
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3. — INGREDIENT  LABELS 


Using  the  precedent  of  reqviiring  labels  on  food  products  which  detail  the  ingredi- 
ents contained  inside,  TV  shows  shovild  be  required  to  broadcast  ingredient  labels 
and  use  them  in  TV  publicity/listings.  Such  labels  would  reflect  the  results  of  the 
ratings  system:  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  violence  contained  inside  the  show. 


4. — WARNING  LABELS  ON  TV  SHOWS 


Using  the  precedent  established  for  products  such  as  cigarettes,  TV  shows  should 
be  required  to  flash  a  warning  label  before  those  shows  rated  high  in  violence.  The 
warning  label  should  read:  "The  TV  show  vou  are  about  to  watch  may  be  hazardous 
to  your  psychological  and/or  physical  health  due  to  its  highly  violent  content." 


5. — WARNING  LABELS  ON  TV  ADS 


Commercials  for  war  toys  (including,  but  not  limited  to:  action  figures, 
videogames,  guns  and  other  weapons)  and  other  violent-themed  products,  would 
need  to  carry  appropriate  warning  labels.  These  would  read:  "The  toy  you  have  just 
seen  advertised  may  be  hazardous  to  the  psychological  and/or  physical  health  of  a 
child  due  to  its  theme  which  inspires  violent  play." 


6. — ^VIOLENCE  ADVISORS  ON  STAFF 


At  least  one  psychiatrist  and/or  researcher  on  TV  violence  should  be  on  staff  at 
each  network  and  cable  channel  to  review  its  shows  and  determine  the  psychological 
impact  of  any  violence  portrayed.  This  person  would  then  advise  the  producers  and 
TV  executives  of  the  findings  and  make  recommendations  as  to  how  the  violence  can 
be  toned  down  without  compromising  artistic  integrity. 

7.— PUBLIC  SERVICE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Networks  and  cable  channels  should  be  strongljr  advised  to  csirry  PSA's  which 
educate  viewers  about  the  harmful  effects  of  media  violence.  Each  channel  would 
be  advised  to  carry  a  number  of  PSA's  per  day  which  would  be  in  proportion  to  how 
much  violent  programming  it  broadcasts. 

8. — "JUST  SAY  NO"  IN  GOVERNMENT  INSTITUTIONS 

No  violent  TV  programming  should  be  offered  to  residents  of  government  institu- 
tions— such  as  jails  and  psychiatric  hospitals.  These  residents  are  often  exposed  to 
countless  hours  of  TV  viewing,  while  in  a  condition  where  they  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  its  effect,  instead  of  receiving  more  appropriate  psychotherapy  and  reha- 
bilitation. No  children  residing  in  government  institutions  should  be  exposed  to  TV 
violence. 

9.— TAX  BREAKS 

Tax  breaks  should  be  given  to  networks  and  cable  channels,  production  compa- 
nies, foundations,  private  donors,  etc.  who  provide  money  to  support: 

•  Research  and  education  on  the  effects  of  TV  violence. 

•  Development  of  non-violent  TV  programming  for  children. 

10. — MEDIA  LITERACY  PUBLIC  HEALTH  CAMPAIGN 

A  public  health  campaign  should  be  launched,  in  the  same  spirit  as  campaigns 
against  drunk  driving  and  against  the  consumption  of  alcohol  by  pregnant  women, 
to  promote  awareness  of  the  effects  of  media  violence.  Schools  and  TV  itself  would 
participate  in  this  campaign  to  create  better  educated  media  consumers.  Obviously, 
safeguards  must  be  built  in  to  disallow  government  and  media  sources  from  promot- 
ing self-serving  agendas. 

In  conclusion,  TV  is  polluting  the  minds  of  children  and  adults  by  its  selling  of 
the  new  drug:  violence.  Just  as  we  need  to  address  the  pollution  of  our  environ- 
mental resources,  we  need  to  address  the  pollution  of  our  most  precious  resource: 
the  minds  of  American  citizens.  And  we  need  to  address  it  now. 

Carole  Lieberman,  M.D. 

Psychiatrist  and  Chair, 
National  Coalition  on  Television  Violence. 
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For  Release:  February  10,  1993. 

Contact:  Dr.  Carole  Lieberman.  NCTV  Chair,  310^56-2458;  Dr.  Robert  Gould,  M.D..  New  York 

NCTV,  212-535-7275;  Chitra  Vemuri,  NCTV  Director  of  TV  Research,  217-384-1920. 

Once  again,  TV  violence  in  prime  lime  has  increased  according  to  the  latest  research  done  by  the 
National  Coalition  on  Television  Violence  (NCTV).  At  least  25%  of  major  neiw^ork  prime-Ume 
programming  (including  Fox)  during  the  1992  Fall  season  was  rated  as  very  violent .  The  death  toll  on  TV 
during  prime  lime  has  also  drastically  increased. 

The  report  from  NCTV  researchers  based  in  Champaign,  Illinois,  named  Fox  as  the  most  violent 
broadcast  network  averaging  approximately  1 1  acts  of  violence  per  hour.  CBS  was  the  next  violenu 
averaging  approximately  9  acts  of  violence  per  hour.  On  the  positive  side,  the  three  major  broadcast 
networks  (ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC)  averaged  7.7  violent  acu  per  hour  in  prime  time,  down  from  the  8.6 
average  registered  last  year.  While  the  three  major  networks  have  made  some  improvement,  the  researchers 
say,  violence  levels  are  still  significantly  greater  than  the  levels  recorded  in  1980,  at  the 
beginning  of  SCTV's  monitoring  project,  and  violence  is  portrayed  in  a  much  more 
intense  and  callous  manner. 

The  most  violent  show  on  major  network  television  is  The  Young  Indiana  Jones 
Chronicles{AEC)  averaging  60  violent  acts  per  hour.  Rounding  out  the  top  ten  most  violent  prime-lime 
shows  on  the  four  major  networks  are  Covington  CrossiABC).  The  Hat  Squad{CBS),  Raven(CBS). 
Angel  StreetiCBS),  Top  Cops(CBS),  The  Edge(Fox).  FBI:  The  Untold  Stories{ABC).  Final 
AppealiNBC),  Secret  Service{biBC).  and  America's  Most   Wanled(FQx). 
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This  Fall  season's  homicide  rate  on  TV  is  27%  higher  than  last  year's  rate.  Last  year, 
an  average  of  one  person  was  killed  every  107  mi?iu(cs  in  prime  time.  This  year,  murder  occurs  once  every 
78  minutes  in  prime  lime. 

The  study  also  recommended  19  prime-lime  programs  as  consisienily  having  prosocial  ihcmes  or 
educational  coisient  and  avoiding  glamorized  violence,  alcohol  or  tobacco  use,  and  degrading  stereotypes. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  vk-ere  60  Minutes(CBS),  20/20(ABC),  and  I'll  Fly  Away{NBC).    Other  shows 
named  as  positive  programming  were  Life  Goes  On(ABC),  Brooklyn  Bridge{CBS),  Full 
House(ABC),  48  Hours(CBS),  Prime  Time  Uve(ABC),  Dateline  A'BC(NBC),  Family 
Matters(ABC).  Wonder  Years{ABC).  Homefront{ABC),  Hangin'  With  Mr.  Cooper{ABC), 
Street  Stories{CBS),  Here  And  Now{^BC),  Laurie  HiH(ABC),  CoacA (ABC),  and  Home 
Improvement(  ABC). 

.    The  Nielsen  ratings  for  progrems  high  in  yiolpno*.  rontinne  to  b».  low  for  the  seventh  year  in  a  row. 
Only  Unsolved  Mysteries  managed  to  make  the  top  20,  ranking  17th  place  in  popularity.  Most  violent 
shows  now  consistently  rank  iii  the  lower  half  of  the  Nielsen  ratings.  In  contrast,  a  number  of  the  top  20 
rated  shows  were  judged  to  have  an  overall  positive  impact  such  as  60  Minutes,  Coach,  Home 
Improvement,  Full  House,  Hangin'  With  Mr.  Cooper  and  20/20  (Electronic  Media,  December  14, 
1992). 

"Media  violence  is  the  number  one  health  problem  in  America  today,"  according  to  Dr. 
Carole  Lieberman,  Chair  of  NCTV  who  recently  testified  at  a  Congressional  hearing  where  she 
presented  a  '10  Point  Plan  to  Sweep  Violence  Off  TV  and  Off  Our  Streets.'  "Our  current  research  is  not 
intended  to  implicate  only  the  networks,  since  independent  and  cable  stations  have  even  higher  levels  of 
violence.  All  those  in  the  media  as  well  as  all  viewers  must  work  together  to  curb  our  society's  addiction  to 
media  violence,"  Lieberman  said. 

Dr,  Robert  Gould,  psychiatrist  and  NCTV  Board  member,  stated,  "Violent  programs  are 
inextricably  connected  with  the  increased  violence  in  our  country— in  our  lives.    The  shows 
glamorize  violence  and  portray  it  as  commonplace.  We  as  individuals  become  desensitized  to  violence, 
more  accepting  of  it,  and  alas  more  prone  to  practice  it  as  a  way  of  solvmg  life's  problems. 

Until  1956,  only  8%  of  TV  programming  was  high  in  violence  (10  or  more  violent  acts  per  hour).  The 
rise  in  TV  violence  CKXurred  with  the  advent  of  the  adult  western  shows  in  1956.  From  1958  to  1961, 
programs  high  in  violence  made  up  33%  of  the  programming.  The  major  networks  developed  many  more 
highly  violent  programs  in  the  mid  70's  with  a  record-setting  39%  of  the  programming  high  in  violence. 
With  a  national  protest  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  National  PTA  in  1977,  violence 
decreased  to  roughly  25%  of  all  program  hours.  In  the  early  80's,  the  major  networks  averaged  six  violent 
acts  per  hour  in  prime  time.  However,  even  those  levels  of  violence  caused  considerable  public  concern. 
Violence  on  the  major  networks  reached  record  levels  during  the  mid  1980's.  During  this  period,  almost 
50%  of  the  viewing  hours  contained  high  levels  of  violence. 

ffffffff 
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Current  Prime  Time  Violence 

Mooiloring  Results:  ScfHcmber  12.  1992  to  November  24,  1992 

NCTV's  Fall  monitonng  dau  cover  from  September  12  to  November  24,  l992--the  first  ten  weelcs  of  tbe  fall  season. 
The  following  data  exclude  sporting  events  and  specials  wbidi  appeared  in  prime  lime  during  tbe  monitoring  period.  Network 
averages  are  calculated  from  tbe  regularly  scheduled  scries  averages  and  tbe  made-for-TV  and  tbeatrically-released  movies  wbicb 
appeared  on  tbe  networks  during  tbe  period.  About  450  network  episodes  were  monitored  to  produce  tbe  following  fall  season 
data.  Tbe  "mean*  column  in  ibe  following  grid  represents  tbe  combined  averages  of  tbe  three  major  networks:  ABC,  CBS,  and 
NBC. 


Fall  1992 


Network  Results: 


ABC 

CBS 

NBC 

Mean 

Fox 

Ovcnll  Prime  Tunc       7.0 

9.2 

7.1 

7.7 

10.9 

Drama/ Action             14.3 

12.1 

0.5 

8.9 

3.5 

Comedy/Vviety           1 .0 

3.5 

4.9 

3.1 

7.5 

DocumeaUry/Retl  Lifc3.7 

8.3 

10.6 

7.5 

8.4 

Hoviei                         6.S 

11.0 

11.8 

9.7 

23.3 

Fall  1992  Prime  Time  Monitoring 

(September  12  •  November  24.  1992) 

Acts  of  Violence 


High  Violence: 

Ibe  Young  Indiint  Jones 

ChrooicMABC) 
Covtjigloa  Cro«(ABC) 
Tbe  Hai  SquaiKCBS) 
Raveo(CBS) 
Angel  Slreet(C3S) 
Top  Cop$(CBS) 
Tbe  Edge(Fox) 

FBI:  Tbe  Untold  Slaries(ABC) 
Final  Appeal(NBC) 
Secret  Servicc(NBC) 
Fox  Movie  Average(Fox) 
America's  Most  Wanled(Fox) 
Tbe  Commisb(AfiC) 
American  DelBCtive(ABC) 
In  tbe  Heat  of  (he  Nigbt(CBS) 
Likely  SuspecU(Fox) 
NBC  Movie  Average(NBC) 
Tbe  Simpsons(Fox) 
CBS  Movie 'Avcrage(CBS) 
Haunted  Lives(CBS) 
In  Living  Cokir(Fox) 
Unsolved  Mysieries(NBC) 
Cops(newXFox) 
Married  With  Cbildren(Fox) 
(}uanlum  Leap(NBC) 
ABC  Movie  Average(ABC) 
UA.  Uw(NBC) 
Picket  Fences(CBS) 
Round  Table(NBC) 
48  Houn**(CBS) 
Down  Ibe  Shore(Fox) 
Middle  Ages(CBS) 
Tbe  Ben  Stiller  Show(Fox) 
Great  Scou!(Fox) 
Knots  Landing(CBS) 
Murder.  She  Wrole(CBS) 
Star  Trek:  Next  Generalion(Fox) 
Ciossroads(ABC) 
Family  Maners*(ABC) 
Full  Housc*(ABC) 
Reasonable  Doubts(NBC) 
Cops  (rerun)(Fox) 
Doogie  Howser.  M.D  (ABC) 
Fimniesi  People(ABC) 
Herman's  Head(Fox) 


per  hour        Ale       Cig 


60 
45 

42 
42 
41 
38 
33 
28 
27 
24 
23 
20 
17 
17 
13 
13 
12 
12 
II 

II 
10 
9 
9 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
3 
0 
9 

10 
0 
0 
0 
5 
6 
2 
2 
0 
4 
3 

12 
6 

10 
3 
3 
2 
0 
0 
1 

12 
2 
2 
9 
0 
0 

10 
3 
2 
4 
5 
2 
6 
1 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ncrv 

Rating 

RV 
RV 
RV 
XV 
RV 
RV 
RV 
RV 
RV 
RV 
4R-I3/RV 
2  RM/RV 

1  RV 
0  RM/RV 

2  RV 

0  RV 
2    PtVRV 

1  R-13 
5R-13/RV 
0  RV 

0  RV 

1  R-I3«V 
0  R-13 
0  R-I8 
5  R-13 
2R-13/RV 
0      R-13 

R-13 

R-13 

R-13 

R-13 

R-13 

R-13 

R-13 

R-13 

R-13 

PG 

R-13 

PG 

PG 

R-13 

R-13 

PG 

PG 

R  13 


Sigbtings(Fox)  3  0 

Beverly  HiUs  902lO(Fox)  2  1 

CivU  Wars(AfiC)  2  3 

DaleUne  NBC«*(NBC)  2  I 

Dinosaun(ABC)  2  I 

Ffcsb  Prince  of  Bel  Air(NBC)       2  0 

I  WiUKts  Video(NBC)  2  1 

UwandOrdei(NBQ  2  0 

Manin(Fox)  2  1 

Melrose  Place(Fox)  2  4 

Parker  Lewis(Fox)  2  0 

Prime  Tune  Uve**(ABC)  2  0 

SeinfekKNBC)  2  3 

Woops!(Fox)  2  0 

20/20»"(ABC)  1  0 

60  Minutes* ••(CBS)  I  0 

Delta(ABC)  1  3 

Designing  Womcn(CBS)  I  3 

Golden  Palace(CBS)  1  0 

Hearu  ATireCCBS)  I  2 

The  Heights(Fox)  1  8 

Home  Improvement'(ABC)  1  1 

Homerront*(ABC)  1  5 

III  Fly  Away"(NBC)  I  2 

Life  Goes  On**(ABC)  1  2 

Mad  About  You(NBC)  1  4 

Major  Did(CBS)  I  0 

Northern  Exposurc*(CBS)  I  7 

Tbe  Powers  That  Be<NBC)  1  1 

Roc(Fox)  1  3 

Sisters(NBC)  1  2 

Street  Stories**(CBS)  I  0 

Wings(NBC)  1  1 

Wonder  Years»(ABC)  1  I 

A  Differeoi  Worid(NBC)  0  I 

Blossom(NBC)  0  0 

Bob<CBS)  0  I 

Brooklyn  Bridge*(CBS)  0  0 

Camp  WUdcr(AEC)  0  I 

C:heen(NBC)  0  1  1 

Coach*(ABC)  0  0 

Code  3(Fox)  0  0 

Empty  Nest(NBC)  0  I 

Evening  Sbade(CBS)  0  10 

Flying  Blind(Fox)  0  2 

Frannie's  Tum(CBS)  0  5 

Funniest  Home  Videos(ABC)        0  0 

Going  lo  Extremes(ABC)  0  3 

Hangin'  With  Mr  Cooper*(ABC)0  0 

Here  and  Now»(NBC)  0  2 

Laurie  Hill*(ABC)  0  0 

Love  &  Wai(CBS)  0  3 

Murphy  Bn>wn<CBS)  0  2 

Nurses(NBC)  0  0 

Out  All  NighKhJBC)  0  3 

Rescue  91  l(CBS)  0  0 

Rhythm  and  Blues(NBC)  0  0 

Room  For  Two(  ABC)  0  2 

Ro$eanne(ABC)  0  0 

Step  By  S(ep(ABC)  0  0 

What  Happened?(NDC)  0  0 


R-13 
R-13 
R-18 
PG 
R-13 
R-13 
R-13 
R-13 
R-13 
R-13 
PG 
PG 
R-13 
OPG/R-13 


PG 
PG 

R-13 
R-13 
R-13 
R-18 
R-13 
PG 
R-13 
R-13 
PG 
R-18 
PG 
R-13 
R-13 
PG 
R-13 
RM 
PG 
PG 
R-13 
R-13 
R13 
PG 
PG 
R-18 
PG 
PG 
PG 
R-13 
R-13 
R-13 
PG 
R-13 
PG 
PG 
PG 
R13 
R-13 
PG 
R  13 
PG 
PG 
PG 
R  13 
OPG/R  13 
0    PG 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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NCTV  Methods 

Objective  System- 
Violence   Numerical   Scores: 

NCTV  violence  tcorci  tte  aclual  count!  of  phytically 
violttti  acts,  boslilc  acli  cooimiiied  wiib  ib<  inunlion  of 
buninf  tnolber  person  NCTV  alio  utet  *  wtighiing  tysum  to 
Ibc  minor  acu  of  violence,  iucb  u  in  tngry  puib  or  tbove, 
cooDl  very  Uttk  (1/3  of  4n  act  of  violence),  and  violcoct  with 
KTioiu  contequcncef  tucb  as  an  attempted  murder,  murder,  rape 
or  (uicide  count  at  tomewhai  more  tban  a  lUndard  aci  of 
violence  (1  2/3  acts  of  violence).  SCTV  luhjtelhi  UUtr 
rmtlmgi  tytltm  rtetgmlut  ikai  met  mil  rltUnet  It 
t^maL  Pro(rammlnf  tbal  teacbct  Ibe  tragic  impact  of  violeDce 
OS  buman  life  and  leniilizct  people  to  tbe  icriout  iiiue  of 
violence  it  applauded  by  NCTV.  Examplet  of  Ibis  would  be  Ibc 
documenury  Holocaust  about  Hitler't  genocide  of  Gyptict. 
icwitb  people,  religious  Icadert,  bomotexuali,  and  otbcrt. 
Aisolber  example  would  be  Uw  vioknce  in  Ibc  movie  Gandhi  or 
•vco  Ibe  cmcifixion  of  Jetut  in  TV  Bible. 

Subjective  System- 

NCTV  Ratings  Explained: 

NCTV't  rating  tytlem  is  based  on  current  MPAA 
coDcepts,  but  also  incorporates  Ibc  idea  Ibai  ratings  tbould 
inform  and  tlui  movies  or  any  other  video  material  for  children 
and  adolescents  tbould  ooi  teach  violence.  C  it  given  to 
programs  tbai  conuin  no  harmful  material  whatsoever.  PG 
means  thai  there  is  some  non-harmful  material  that  requires 
tome  adult  guidance  for  children  to  understand  correctly.  PGV 
is  given  when  violence  may  frighten  some  young  children,  but 
probably  does  nol  leach  violence  R-13.  a  rating  once 
considered  by  tbe  MPAA  and  which  would  have  encouraged 
tbeaier  owners  to  keep  children  out  of  tucb  films  without  an 
adull  guardian,  is  given  by  NCTV  when  violence  probably  bas 
some  harmful  effect,  promoting  minor  amounts  of  violence, 
conuins  anii-social  themes  that  parents  should  discourage,  or 
Ibe  program  may  contain  mature  sexual  material  Ihal  may  nol  be 
tuiuble  for  children  lo  view  RM  is  given  when  tbe  program  is 
nol  considered  to  have  a  harmful  effect  but  whose  viewing 
conuins  material,  cspeciall)  non-degrading  sexual  of  a  loving 
aiMJ  caring  nature,  ihai  should  be  retlrictcd  to  a  mature,  adull 
viewing  audience.  R-lt  it  given  to  program!  conuining 
icxual  material  of  a  harmful  nature,  or  harmful  material,  other 
than  violence,  with  more  tban  minor  harmful  anii-tocial  effects 
RV  it  given  when  tbe  program  is  likely  lo  cause  viewers  to 
become  more  prone  lo  anger  and  violence  according  lo  existing 
research  studies,  but  where  tbe  violence  is  not  especially 
gruetome,  tadittic,  graphic,  or  intense  X  is  given  to  programs 
with  serious  exploitative  or  degrading  sexual  conieni  as  the 
main  effect  XV  is  for  high  Icveb  of  intense  violence  of  a  very 
harmful  nature,  where  violence  it  strongly  glamorized  or  uted  lo 
exciu  Many  of  these  programs  glorify  themes  of  revenge 
XUani  is  used  for  exueme  or  sadistic  violence  with  graphic  or 
gruesome  cbaracteritlics  Inlentely  callous  and  degrading  sexual 
maurial.  especially  when  associated  with  violence  tendt  to  fall 
into  this  category  Plots,  for  example,  pining  US  vs  tbe 
Soviet  Union  or  using  the  assassination  of  major  political 
Tigures  also  inaeasc  the  seriousness  of  the  rating  when  violence 
and  baued  are  glamorized,  promoied.  or  used  lo  excite  FiUns  or 
programs  with  only  a  moderate  number  of  murders  and  rape  may 
be  XUnfii.  if  the  scenes  last  a  long  lime  and  are  marked  wiih 
intense  cxcilemeni  Most  pornographic  films,  because  of  the 
uilensc.  degrading,  and  callous  sexual  portrayals  are  included  in 
this   category     However,    loving,  caring,    and   tender   sexual 


portrayals  between  adults  does  not  themselves  raise  a  program 
above  the  RM  rating  category 

NCTV  recognizes  that  its  ratings  arc  tubjeciive 
(however,  Ibe  ralingt  are  based  on  tbe  findings  of  scientific 
research)  and  may  not  be  Ibe  tame  ratings  given  to  movies  by 
all  Informed  and  concerned  reviewers  or  independent 
public  movie  rating  boards  NCTV'i  violence  tcore  is  an 
objective  count  of  Ibe  aclual  acU  of  violence  per  hour  in  the 
given  movie  with  a  greater  weighting  given  lo  murder  and  rape, 
and  lesser  weighting  for  mild  violence,  e.g.  a  push  or  a  shove 
NCTV'i  movie  ralingt  taket  violence  seriously,  not  only  the 
fright  thai  tome  movies  cause  in  tome  viewcrt,  but  alto  more 
icriotuly  tbe  detcnsilizalion  to  and  leaching  of  violence  to 
viewers  of  all  ages.  NCTV  notes  that  fright  afur  teeing  violence 
l>  acluaJly  a  healthy  rctponte  and  iu  abtcnce  it  usually  a  tign 
of  some  dcseosilization  Tbe  eojoymenl  of  violence  it  a  tign  of 
acriout,  though  perhaps  uncontcious.  harmful  effects. 

Recommendation  System- 
Stars: 

•  to  **••  start  are  bated  on  amounts  of  pro-social  or 
educational  material  in  a  |iv«n  program,  and  are  not  indicative 
of  entertainment  considerations  such  as  quality  of  acting, 
ciiwmaiic  technique,  etc.  NCTV  supports  programming  which 
dcpictt  the  harmful  contequencet  of  violence,  drinking,  and 
smoking.  Programs  which  sirett  problem  retolulion  through 
nonviolence,  break  down  divisive  tiereolypes,  promote  strong 
family  and  social  bonding,  or  contain  high  educational  conleni 
are  strongly  applauded  by  NCTV.  In  general,  NCTTV  calls  for 
more  and  luppons  existing  warm,  challenging  and  thought 
provoking  programming  for  all  ages. 


1992  Fall  Season  TV  Films: 

The  following  is  a  lisiing  of  the  mosi  violent  filoii 
appearing  on  the  major  broadcast  networks  during  the  earl)  fall 
season  period.  Made-for-TV  movies,  mini-series,  and 
Ibeatrically-rclcased  films  make  up  an  increasingly  greater 
portion  of  tbe  broadcast  network  schedules  Much  of  the 
violence  on  Ibe  major  networks  comes  from  the  violence  in  the 
televised  movies. 

FllD(Bctwork)  V/Hr. 

Tbe  Hard  Way(NBC)  76 

DieHard(Fox)  55 

Dune  Pans  1  A.  2(Fox)  4  3 

Harlem  Nigbu(Fox)  29 

Tales  from  tbe  Darkside(Fox)  27 

With  A  Vcngeancc(CBS )  2  5 

Back  10  Ibc  Future  n(ABC)  24 

In  Ibe  Line  of  Duly:  Street  Wars(NBC)  24 

Problem  Child  2(NBC)  24 

When  No  One  Would  Listen(CBS)  2 1 

In  the  Deep  Woods<NBC)  20 

Perry  Mason  ..Silent  Singer(NBC)  1  8 

Terror  on  Track  9(CB  S )  17 

Exclusive(ABC)  1 6 

A  Brother's  Juslice(Fox)  14 

Star  Man(Fox)  |4 

Survivort(Fox)  13 

Lady  Boss  Paru  1  &  2  12 

Jewels  Parts  1  it  2(NBC)  I  1 

Overkill:  The  Aileen  Wournos  Sior)(CBS)  1  1 

Perry  Mason  .Ruihless  Reporier(NBC)  I  1 

Perry  Mason  ...Heartbroken  Bride(NBC)  10 
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The  Tint  four  columns  rcpreseni  tbe  average  acts  of  violence  per  hour  for  eacb  network.  Columns  Ave  and  six  contain 
combined  averages  of  tbc  iliree  major  nciworfcs  (ABC,  CBS,  aitd  NBC).  These  data  exclude  movies,  sporting  events,  and 
speciaJs.  A  'Violent  Progiam'  is  defined  in  this  oootexi  as  a  program  with  a  score  10  or  more  adjusted  acts  of  violence  per  hour 
Column  seven  represents  the  aaual  number  of  weekly  prime  lime  series  (on  the  three  major  broadcast  networks)  which  v^tte 
high  in  violence,  i.e.  10  or  more  acts  of  violcnoe  per  hour. 


Period 

V/Hr 

V/Hr 

V/Hr 

V/Hr 

%  of  Hoar* 

%  of 

f   of 

ABC 

CBS 

NBC 

Mean 

VIoleal 

VIolcBl    Frocrama 

VIoltDl     Procrami 

Suouncr  "80 

$.1 

4.9 

7.5 

21.7 

10 

Ftll  80 

5.8 

6.1 

4.9 

20.0 

11 

Fall  -81 

7.9 

6.2 

5.2 

23.5 

16 

Fall  -82 

10.2 

8.3 

7.6 

28.8 

19 

F.I1  -83 

12.6 

7.2 

10.9 

10. 2 

29.7 

19 

Ftll  '84 

H.7 

13.8 

IS.4 

13.6 

36.9 

24 

Winter  -85 

14.6 

13.0 

14.2 

13.9 

38.7 

29 

Fall  -8$ 

17.0 

9.4 

13.5 

13.3 

40.0 

26 

Fall  -87 

33.9 

20 

Fall  '89 

9.J 

8.4 

10.6 

22.5 

1« 

Fall  V> 

7.8 

9.0 

7.2 

17.6 

13 

Fall  '91 

9.8 

too 

6.1 

20.8 

16 

Fall  -92 

7.0 

9.2 

7.1 

17.0 

14 

Prime  Time  Shows  High  in  Violence  on  the  Three  Major 

Broadcast  TV  Networks 


Fall     1910 

Enoi (22) 
Sheriff  Ubo<22) 
BJ  &  (he  Bcar(l7) 
H<r(toHarKI7) 
Tbc  Inaedible  Hulk(l6) 
Charlie's  An|elt(14) 
Hill  Sueel  Bluet(14) 
Vegas  (13) 
Nere  Wolfed  I) 
Dukes  of  Hauaidt  1 1 ) 
Soap  (10) 


Fall     1984 

Hainmer(5S) 

A-Tc4m(54) 

V(52) 

Malt  Housion(40) 

Cover-Up(3B) 

Fall  Cuy<37) 

Airwolf(33) 

Hunlcr(33) 

SlrcciHawk(31) 

ScvcCTDw  A  Mrs.  Kin((31) 

Miami  Vice(28) 

TJ  Hookcr(28) 

Riptidc(26) 

Hawaiian  Heat(26) 

Ni(bt  Rider(23) 

Hardcastle  *  McConn.(23) 

DukciofHazurd(23) 

Simon  A  SiaK>n(23) 

Remington  Steck(22) 

MacGruderALoud(21) 

Hoi  Purtuil(20) 

Magnum  PJ  (20) 

Moonligb(ing(18) 

Jctiic(16) 

Crazy  Like  aFox(lS) 

Fanners  in  Crimc(15) 

Otb«rworld(l3) 

HUl  Street  Blu«s(I3) 


Fall     1992 

Young  Indiana  Jone((60) 

Covington  Cross(45) 

TbeHaiS<)uad(42) 

Raven(42) 

Angel  Street(4l) 

Top  Cops(J8) 

FBI:  Tbc  Untold  Su>ries(28) 

Final  Appcal(27) 

Secret  Scrvice(24) 

Tbe  Coinmisb(17) 

American  Oeieciivc<  1 7 ) 

In  Ibc  Heal  of  tbe  NigbUI?) 

Haunted  Livct(ll) 

Unsolved  Mysleriei(10) 


PRESS  RELEASE       PRESS  RELEASE       PRESS  RELEASE       PRESS  RELEASE 
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Board  ol  Directors: 

Circle  Lirbcrman,  M  D  .  PsydMauisI 

NCTV  Chairperson 
Mary  Ann  Banla.  President 

Washington  Assoc   lor  Television  and  Children 
Manlyn  Droj.  Executive  Director 

Counal  lor  Children's  Television  and  Media 
Robert  E   Gould,  M  D  .  Sports  Violence  Reviewer 

Psychiatnsl.  New  York  Medical  College 
Pal  Pulling  Violent  Children's  Gaines  i  Toys  Activist 

Founder  Bothered  About  Dungeons  4  Dragons 
Dolores  Alenander,  Board  Member 

Women  Against  Pornography 


April  22,  1993 


Inlormalion  and  Research  Ollico: 

National  Coalition  on  TV  Violence 

PO  Box  2157 

Champaign.  IL  61825  Tel    217  384  1920 

Office  of  National  Clialrperson: 

Carole  Lietierman.  M  D 

National  Coalit;on  on  TV  Violence 

247  S  Beverly  Dnw 

Beveriy  Hills.  CA  90212         Tel    310  278  5433 

Washington,  D.C.  Ofllce: 

Mary  Ann  Santa 

National  Coalition  on  TV  Violence 

5132  Newport  Ave 

Bethesda.  MD  20816  Tel    301-9860362 

New  York  Office: 

Robert  EGoold.  MO 

National  Coalition  on  TV  Violence 

144  East  End  Ave 

Now  York.  NY   10128  Tel    212  535  7275 


Dear  NCTV  Members  and  Friends: 

We  are  about  to  witness  an  unprecedented  glorification  of  media  violence:  An  ad  for  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's  upcoming  movie  (Last  Action  Hero)  is  due  to  be  launched  on  a  NASA- 
funded  rocket  in  June!  Columbia  Pictures  is  paying  half  a  million  dollars  for  this  ad, 
promoting  a  movie  which  has  30  acts  of  violence  in  the  three-minute  trailer  alone!  NASA 
is  using  $85  million  of  our  taxpayer  money  to  fund  the  research  and  development  of  this 
rocket  through  its  COMET  program. 

NCTV  has  launched  a  protest  campaign  to  stop  the  Schwarzenegger  ad  from  appearing  on 
this  NASA  rocket  -  a  betrayal  of  the  public  interest  and  trust.  NCTV's  protest  has  so  far 
been  featured  on  The  Donahue  Show,  several  TV  newscasts.  Turner  Entertainment 
Television;  nationally  syndicated  radio  as  well  as  stations  in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  etc;  and  nationwide  print.  Each  day  we  try  to  reach  more  Americans  with  our 
urgent  call  to  stop  the  ad  from  being  launched. 

We  need  your  help!  Please  take  a  stand  against  the  Schwarzenegger  rocket  ad  by 
contacting:  President  Bill  Clinton,  NASA,  Columbia  Pictures  and  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
now    We  have  enclosed  a  page  which  can  be  duplicated  and  mailed  or  faxed  to  them.  You 
may  also  caU  the  NASA  Complaint  Hotline  at  1-800-424-9183.  Please  tell  as  many  people 
as  possible  about  our  protest  so  that  we  can  enlist  their  help  in  stopping  this  launch  of 
violence  into  the  universe  and  into  our  future!  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Carole  Lieberman,  M.D. 
Chair,  NCTV 


Reminder  -  Don't  forget  to  renew  your  membership  to  NCTV  if  you  haven't  done  so 
already.  Donations  are  also  always  needed  and  very  much  appreciated. 
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Says  Worlds  About  Us 


Br  DR  CAROLE  LIEBERMAN 

It  nothing  ucml  anymore?  App^renUy  not 
Even  excluuve  billing  oni  N  ASA  rocket  cin 
be  boughl  for  the  ngnl  amount  of  money  i.tO 
political  connections  ( "  'Action'  Promotion  Ii  Out 
of  This  World.    Calendar.  March  3  > 

Putung  an  ad  on  a  rocket,  moct  parlKularly  the 
logo  for  Arnold  Schwa rzenecger'a  upcoming 
movie  "Last  Action  Hero."  summartzn  at  once 
what  IS  wrong  with  AmcrKS:  its  descent  mto 
commerctalizalkm  run  amok  and  pnmiUve 
violence 

Whether  or  rwt  you  bHkvc  thai  extra lerrcftnal 
beings  exm,  would  this  ad  be  the  introductory 

menage  you  would  want 
to  send  Ihem  .        in  case 
they  do^  Shouldn't  we  be 
searching  for  somethmg 
more  meaningful  and 
BubstanUve  to 
communicate'  What  has 
become  of  the 
storehouses  of  American 
Intellect,  creativity  and 
spirituality'  Have  Ihey 
crumbled  under  the 

weight  of  billboards 

Liebernian  proclaiming  we're 

worthless  (unless  we  buy  product  X)  and  graffiti 
rage  screaming  back  that  we  know  we  are' 

There  have  b«^en  hints  thai  Amenca  haj  ii-rned 
inlo  a  "vast  wasteland."  salisTied  to  be  the  "lowest 
common  denomirutor  "  When  communism  fell  and 
all  America  had  to  offer  people  stArvmg  for  the 
cultural  fruits  of  freedom  were  hamburger  stands 
and  piua  uke-ouls  to  dot  their  larKlscape.  the 
hints  became  a  certainty. 

Now  wc  arc  traveling  to  even  farther 
desttnatforu  And  it  is  becoming  ever  more 
painfully  clear  that  too  many  of  us  have 
succumbed  to  "battle-fatigue"  In  our  struggle  for 
■urvivsl  and  run  out  of  anything  meaningful  to 
uy.  forgetting  why  meanlngfulnesa  was  ever 
important  in  the  first  place. 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  inaamly  that  led  to 
the  choice  of  an  Arrtold  Schwanenegger  movie 
logo  as  our  first  message  to  any  life  forms  that  may 
enst  in  outer  space?  Arnold  Schwanenegger  has 
become  an  American  icon,  worshiped  as  the  Cod 
Violent  Power  by  the  dlsenfranchlaed  and 
powerless  masses.  His  movies  are  orf  les  of 
mayhem  that  average  more  than  100  acts  of 
glanwM-ited  violence  per  hour. 

Publicity  promoting  the  "Last  Action  Hero" 
touu  It  as  an  aniJ-  violer>ce  movte.  bui  that's  what 
they  claimed  about  '"Termirutor  2."  which 
contained  more  than  180  acts  of  violence-  Just 
because  "Termirutor  2"  implied  that  nuclear  war 
IS  bad  and  Arnold  refrained  from  killing  mo*t  of  his 
victims— only  maiming  them  instead  so  that  they 
contorted  on  the  ground  like  bugs  with  some  of 
their  legs  pulled  off — doesn't  make  it  a  statement 
of  anU- violerKe. 

The  fact  that  the  giant  Schwarwrtegger  balloon 
launched  over  New  York  Qty  had  to  trade  its 
dynamite  sUcks  for  a  police  badge  after 
life  I  mi  u  ted  art  at  the  World  Trade  Cenler  even 
before  the  movie  was  released,  does  not  bode  well 
for  the  "Last  Action  Hero." 

America,  as  the  No  I  exporter  of  violent  film-i.  is 
now  reaching  new  heights,  literally   Who  knows. 
*c  may  get  to  see  an  eKtraterrestriai  sooner  than 
we  thought.  33  they  flock  to  Carth  to  see  the  latest 
Schwarzciirgger  flick,  hooked  by  the  gliUy  lotkct 
j(J  lo  come  to  the  theater  nearest  them 

iJl  (.uui^c  Columbia  isn  I  paying  half  j  diiIIiuii 
'hiiljrs  to  attract  bemg^  from  outer  siwrc  — not 
uiilc  .s  thry  can  ^>ay  for  their  lickcL".  with  U  S 
tuficdcy  aiid  like  to  rat  popcorn    The  media 
Cuvrrjgc  of  Ihc  rocket  launching  will  pjy  lot  the 
ad  many  times  over  as  U  brings  earthhnga  into 
ihrjtcri  in  record  numbers 

One  ran  only  hope  that  any  life  (orm«  in  outer 


.Mo«e»:Sou.o^«-l  ^^Z^j^, 

\«*  on  a  NASA  ?^J;-«  "*^*^  1 


T: 


spAce  arc  highly  evolved  eixtugh  to  recognize  ifie 
Schwarzenegger  mo«ie  ad  for  what  it  really  u— a 
iMnUof  Unksi  they  are  more  careful  than  wc 
have  been  not  to  abuse  the  power  of  media,  then 
they.  too.  will  find  the  rKhes  of  their  galaxies 
depleted  tmtil  made  barren  by  greed  and  violence. 

Meanwhile,  we  here  on  Elarth  need  to  wske up 
from  our  media  -  induced  passive  slumber  and 
protest  this  travesty'  Wc  need  to  rediscover, 
nurture  and  protect  our  storehouses  of  American 
intellect,  creativity  and  spirituality  before  they  are 
razed  and  the  ground  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  -|ust  like  the  N  ASA  rockets 

We  must  not  allow  an  icon  of  destruction  to 
mock  and  besmirch  our  rockets,  once  symbols  of 
idealistic  challenges  met.  11  we  do.  not  only  our 
rockets  — but  our  souls  — will  never  soar 
again 

Lie6crinflB  ua  ti/^u  piyfAidfrnf.  tcript 
ConsiilUinl  antj  latk-  ihow  hoU  t^i\rti  in  ticvfrlylltJh 
Shr-i^torfuiiri  the  Nattonat  (.'oulilton  on  Tricwton 
Vtoiencr 
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STOP  THE  SCHWARZENEGGER  ROCKET  AD! 


To: 


President  Bill  Clinton 
NASA 

Columbia  Pictures 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger 


DON'T  USE  OUR  NASA-FUNDED  ROCKET  TO  GLORIFY  MEDIA  VIOLENCE! 
PROMOTING  MEDIA  VIOLENCE  TODAY  MAKES  VIOLENCE  IN  OUR  HOMES 

A  REALITY  TOMORROW!!! 


Signed: 
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Contact 

NASA 

by  telephone: 

NASA  Complaint  Hntlin^;      800-424-9183 

by  fax: 

202-358-4345 

by  mail: 

Dan  Goldin,  Administrator 
NASA  Headquarters 
Washington.  D.C.    20546 

Contact: 

Maiic  Canton.  Chairman  Columbia  Picture5: 

by  telephone: 

310-280-8000 

by  fax: 

310-280-1854 

by  mail: 

10202  W.  Washington  Boulevard 
Culver  City,  C A    90232 

Contact: 

President  Bill  Clinton 

by  telephone: 

202-456-1414 

by  fax: 

202-456-2461 

by  mail: 

1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.    20500 

by  computer 

CompuServe   753-00,3115 
America  On  Line  Clinton  (Space)  PZ 

Contact: 

Arnold   Schwarzenegger 

by  fax: 

c/o  Charlotte  Paricer 
310-478-2399 

by  mail: 

11 500  West  Olympic 
Suite  400 

Los  Angeles,  CA   90064 

o 
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